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PREFACE 


To  all  intents  and  purposes  foreigners  are 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  and  how  law 
exists  in  China,  Some  persons  whose  reputation 
for  scholarship  stands  high  would  deny  the 
right  of  the  Chinese  to  any  law  whatsoever  — 
incredible  but^  to  my  knowledge,,  a  fact.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  enlighten  them  —  with 
their  limited  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Practically,,  however,,  no  epitome  of  Chinese 
Law  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Sir  George 
Staunton  —  nearly  a  century  ago;  and  his 
laborious  work  at  its  very  publication  zuas 
quite  out  of  date.  Some  portions  of  the  law 
have  indeed  fro7n  time  to  time  appeared  — 
hidden  away  in  the  magazines  chiefly;  but  no 
complete  detailed  view  has  been  presented  — 
however  blurred. 
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The  present  brief  compilation  is  largely  based 
upon  the  researches  of  a  very  distinguished 
student^  who  in  addition  to  a  prof ound  knowledge 
of  tlte  Chinese  language  a7id  people  possessed 
a  singularly  judicial  ifitellect.  Added  to  his 
knowledge  and  his  mental  endowments^  Sir 
Chaloner  Alabaster  had  also  a  lengthened 
experience  of  the  East  —  extending  from  the 
middle  fifties  until  the  early  nineties.  During 
his  lifetime^  Sir  Chaloner^  among  his  other 
literary  enjoyjuents^  made  very  many  miscellaneous 
notes  upon  the  Chinese  legal  system  and  its 
workings  principally  relating  to  the  criminal 
portion  of  the  law^  and  the  result  not  only 
of  study  but  of  observatio7i.  T/ie  writer  of 
the  notes  intended  to  amplify  and  arrange 
them^  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  a  really 
importafit  and  comprehensive  work^  and  had 
i7tdeed  conversed  with  me  upon  the  subject  at 
various  ti?nes.  This  work  would  probably  have 
follo2ved  the  arrangeme7it  of  the  latest  editio7i 
of  the  Code^  clause  by  clause;  a7id  the  operatioTt 
of  the  law  would  have  bee7t  illustrated  by  selected 
cases  relating  to  a7id placed  U7ider  the  appropriate 
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clauses.  The  work  would  thefi  have  been 
periodically  brought  up  to  date  as  occasion 
required^  and  would  Jmve  served  the  purpose 
of  a  book  of  reference  both  for  the  scJiolar 
and  the  merc/iant.  The  ittevitable^  however^ 
prevented  tlie  fulfilment  of  this  project  —  which 
doubtless  will  soon  be  performed  by  ot/urs. 
Believing  at  the  mo7ne7it  t/tat  satne  effort  was 
better  than  none ,  /  ventured  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  on  my  own  responsibility. 
This  very  brief  a7id  informal  compeiidium  is 
Hie  restilt. 

Inasmuch  as  I  anticipate  a  considerable 
measure  of  adverse  criticisfu^  it  seems  well  at 
this  stage  to  locate  the  responsibility,  a)id 
iftdicate  where,  and  upon  whom,  ptmishmcnt 
7nay  justly  be  inflicted.  Let  me  state,  therefore, 
tfiat  I  have  rewritten,  reset,  a7id  reaso7ied  the 
wlwle ;  t/iat  the  arra7igement  is  77tine  ,•  a7id  that 
I  liave  added  very  )7iuch  additio7ial  matter. 
It  may  also  be  t/tat  in  places  I  Itave  7tot 
rightly  apprehended  Sir  Chaloner's  mea7ti7tg 
—  though  to  ensure  accuracy  the  origi7ial 
Chi7iese  authorities  have  bee7i  C07isultcd  by  ?nc. 
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One  way  and  another  therefore^  errors  have 
probably  crept  in^  and  where  they  have^  the 
blame  may  rightly  be  ascribed  to  me. 

As  regards  the  title.  I  have  entitled  the 
book  merely  ^^ Notes  and  Commentaries' \  because^ 
upon  the  whole^  a  curb  has  beeft  placed  on 
portentous  gravity  —  the  memoranda  I  have 
mentioned  were  many  of  them  written  with  that 
element  of  humour  which  a  distinguished  scholar 
found  not  incompatible  with  the  gravest  studies, 
A  thing  may  be  humorous  and  yet  may  be  good 
law^  and  accordingly  I  have  endeavoured  to 
preserve^  or  even  in  a  measure  to  add  to^  the 
characteristics  of  the  notes.  It  is  a  not  uncommon 
custom  for  foreigners  in  China  to  take  their 
picnics  in  temples :  —  '  What  is  this  /*  .*  ""who 
Hs  tJiat?'  and  so  forth.  By  this  unconscious 
mode  they  acquire  knowledge. 

Further  the  volu?ne  is  styled  a  Criminal 
Imw  book;  but  the  term  "" Criminal  Law'  has 
in  China  a  more  comprehensive  import  than 
is  the  case  with  us.  The  Code  for  instance 
has  a  distiiict  division  marked  off  as  ^^  Criminal 
^^Law'\    consisting   of  the   discussion   of  such 
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offences  as  homicide^  larceny^  etc.  This  division 
is  of  itself  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  bulky : 
but  the  Criminal  Law  is  not  only  to  be  found 
herein^  but  is  also  stored  away  in  all  corners 
of  the  Code^  in  the  Supplementary  Laws^  and 
in  authoritative  treatises. 

Indeed  to  style  the  aforesaid  division  in  the 
Code  ""  Criminal  Law'  is  confusing  —  and  I 
have  only  done  so  in  deference  to  custom. 
What  the  title  really  implies  is  that  portion 
of  the  general  law  set  apart  for  the  special 
supervision  of  the  ""Hsing  Pu  (Board  of 
Punishments^  or  Judiciary  Board)  in  Peking 
—  and  naturally  with  a  Board  whose  special 
functions  are  legal  discipline,^  the  bulk  of  the 
Criminal  Law  was  allotted  to  it.  It  is  accordingly 
only  by  a  tour  de  force  that  ""hsing'  (which 
means  simply  pu7tish?nenfj  can  be  rendered 
""  criminal' . 

And  here  I  feel  inclined  to  jnention  the 
point  that  Chinese  Law^  though  in  a  sense 
systematic^  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  concentrated, 
I  mean  that  for  exa^nple  in  the  Code,,  all  the 
consideratio7is  touching,,  e,  ^.,  any  given  offence,, 
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do  not  appear  under  that  offence  —  the  whole 
subject  is  not  thrashed  out  under  one  head  — 
but  on  the  contrary  appear  in  multitudinous 
connections.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  work  is 
to  attempt  concentration. 

In  regard  of  t/te  general  arrangement  of 
the  book^  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  I  Iiave 
merely  followed  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
logical  English  system.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Chinese  law  may  not  be  taken  in  a  form 
unlikely  to  impair  the  digestion  of  a  western 
reader.  The  Introduction  gives  a  rough  outline 
knowledge  of  the  system  as  a  whole  —  a  few 
of  the  more  characteristic  features  being 
sketched  with  some  particularity.  In  Part  I 
of  the  volume  considerations  specially  touching 
practice  and  procedure  and  the  general 
administration  of  justice  are  dealt  with. 
Chapter  I  more  particularly  exhibits  and 
explains  details  of  practice  and  procedure; 
Chapter  11^  as  its  name  implies.,  describes  the 
various  anodes  of  punishment  and  details  in 
connection  tlurewith;  by  a  natural  sequence 
Chapter   III  describes   that  important  feature 
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of  the  system  —  the  commutation  and  mitigation 
of  penalties;  and  Chapter  IV  describes  the 
legal  rights  and  duties  and  the  general  legal 
position  of  certain  classes  of  individuals 
employed    in     the    administration    of  justice. 

Part  II  consists  of  an  exposition  of  that 
important  factor  in  most  Chinese  cases  — 
relationship.  The  considerations  in  this  part  are 
exceedingly  important.^  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  them  is  essential  to  elucidate  7nany  points  in 
the  part  following.  By  making  the  part  in  a 
meastire  discursive  —  ^.^.,  marriage  —  I  believe 
its  general  utility  has  been  increased. 

In  tJu  third  part  of  the  volume^  specific  offences 
are  dealt  with  in  a  natural  and  simple  manner. 
By  reason  of  their  mass,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  tliey  illustrate  other 
parts  of  the  law,  I  have  give7t  the  prior 
place  to  Offences  against  the  Person.  Hofnicide 
in  especial  has  been  treated  very  fully  —  but 
quite  in  proportion  with  its  ifnportance  in  the 
general  law.  That  portiofi  devoted  to  assault, 
etc.,  tliough  not  le7igthy,  is  somewhat  detailed. 
As    regards   rape   and  kindred  offences,    the 
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Chinese  believe  in  stating  plain  facts  in 
plain  words  —  /  have  treasured  this  belief. 
Offences  against  Property  are  fairly  fully 
treated  —  some  portions  (e,g,^  larceny  and 
arson)  at  considerable  length.  In  due  order 
follow  offences  against  the  Peace^  the  State^ 
Justice^  Religion^  Commerce^  and  Morality 
and  Health,  In  every  case  the  specific  treatment 
of  a  particular  group  of  offences  being  preceded 
by  an  explanatory  general  consideration  — 
often  very  briefs  and  which^  again^  I  have 
ventured  to  make  somewhat  discursive. 

In  the  Excursus  will  be  found  a  slight 
view  of  the  Law  of  Property^  and  some 
interesting  decisions  upon  the  Law  of  Inheritance^ 
Trusts^  etc.  The  decisions  are  practically  word 
for  word  translations.^  and  are  particularly 
interesting  as  being  typical  examples  of  reasoned 
judgments.  The  Appendices  consist  of  an  essay 
upon  the  evolution  of  the  Law  of  Marriage^  a 
curious  analogy  (or  comparison^  if  it  be  preferred) 
between  Chinese  and  Roman  Law,  and  a  list  of 
Chinese  works  which  it  is  thought  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  propose  assailing  this  subject. 
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As  regards  the  rendering  of  the  names  of 
the  various  Chinese  offences  into  the  corresponding 
English  terms  —  this  has  not  always  been 
an  easy  task.  From  the  nature  of  things^ 
Chinese  Law  is  a  Law  of  Definition^  and 
where  in  English  one  term  would  be  sufficient^ 
in  Chinese  a  score  may  be  necessary  to  express 
the  exact  significance.  Good  examples  of  places 
where  this  difficulty  arises  occur  in  the  case  of 
homicide^  bid  even  in  respect  of  so  comparatively 
compact  an  offence  as  perjury  one  term  is 
insufficient^  afid  two^  from  which  others  diverge^ 
are  considered  fiecessary. 

As  regards  ramanisation^  this  has  invariably 
been  adopted  with  the  names  of  cases  ,•  elsewhere 
in  general  the  Chinese  characters  alone  appear 
— but ^  for  the  information  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  Chinese  language^  I  would  explain 
that  the  translation  or  purport  of  the  characters 
in  every  case  immediately  precedes  them. 

In  regard  of  the  Chinese  aut/iorities  upon 
which  this  work  is  based^  two  collections  of 
cases  upon  the  Crimifial  Law  Iiave  chiefly  been 
referred  to   —    the   title  of  the  one  collection 
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being  ^Hsing  An  Hut  Lan\  and  of  the  other 
^Po  An  Hsu  Pien\  The  former  work  is  indicated 
throughout  this  volume  by  the  initials  H,  A. 
H,  Z.,  and  the  latter  by  the  initials  P.  A. 
S,  P.  The  ^Hsing  An  Hui  Lan  has  especially 
been  drawn  upon^  and  exhibits  and  explains 
in  a  very  pleasing  manner  the  working  of 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Code  and  the 
Supplementary  Laws.  Its  characteristics  are 
lucidity  and  directness  of  expression.  The 
number  of  references  made  to  one  or  other  of 
these  collections  is  very  great^  and  I  have 
endeavoured  that  these  references  shall  be  as 
correct  as  possible.  Over  and  above  -the  two 
collections  mentioned^  a  very  careful  perusal 
has  been  made  both  of  the  original  Code  and 
of  the  Supplementary  Laws.  The  Official 
(Peking)  Gazette  has  also  been  referred  to  — 
throwing  as  it  does  many  side-lights  upon  the 
working  of  the  system, 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  few 
foreign  publications  —  such^  for  instance^  as 
the  well-known  works  of  t/ie  late  M^  T.  T. 
Meado  ws.  But  western  aid  Jias  not  been  greatly 
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forthcoming  in  this  branch  of  sifiology.  Some 
very  recent  and  noteworthy  work^  hoivever^  has 
appeared  —  for  instance^  the  critical  and 
important  articles  in  the  pages  of  the  ^'' China 
^"-Review''  from  the  pen  ofM*'  George  Jamieson 
C.  M,  G.^  lately  H,  B,  M,  Consul-General  in 
Chi7ta^  and  a  recent  publication  in  the  excellent 
'  Varietes  Sinologiques'  series  of  Sicawei  entitled 
''Z^  mariage  Chinois\ 

hi  concluding^  I  venture  to  make  'note  here 
of  the  obligatiofis  I  am  under  to  that  great 
scholar^  Z?''  Giles^  Professor  of  Chinese  at 
Cambridge    University, 

My  young  cousin,  M*"  C,  G.  Alabaster^  has 
been  of  very  valuable  assistance  to  ?ne^  especially 
in  the  onerous  matter  of  careful  proof  revisiofi. 

To  M''  F.  DE  Stoppelaar  of  Leiden  I  am 
indebted  for  paifistakifig  and  fifiished  cojiduct 
of  the  printing. 


ERNEST  ALABASTER. 


Cambridge  , 
June.,  i8gg. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§  I .   The  first  indication  of  Law  to  be  found  First  indication 

of  Law. 

in  Chinese  tradition  is  the  institution  of  marriage 
attributed  to  Fu  Hsi  B.  C.  2852.  Previous  to  that 
time  temporary  unions  appear  to  have  been  the 
rule,  and  neither  did  the  father  know  his  sons, 
nor  the  sons  their  father.  From  this  date,  however, 
some  order  appears  to  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  nation  as  it  then  existed  being  divided 
into  various  clans,  the  law  prescribed  that  unions 
should  not  take  place  between  members  of  the 
same  clan. 

And  so,  stage  by  stage,  from  the  remote  Progression. 
period  of  Yao,  Shun,  and  Yii,  through  the 
progressive  periods  of  the  Han,  T'ang,  Yiian 
(Mongol),  and  Ming  dynasties,  until  the  present 
Manchu  rulers,  as  cases  arose  a  remedy  was 
applied   and   recorded,  until  the  law  has  grown, 
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gradually  crystallized,  and  now  —  after  several 
previous  attempts  (infra)  —  been  systematically 
arranged  in  the  present  Penal  Code. 

m^      m^      m^      i^      nn 

^llmclti^  §  2.  A  tendency  to  codify  may  be  remarked 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  Chinese  legal 
history  —  a  natural  effect  of  the  paternal  despotism 
which  has  throughout  all  ages  been  the  prevailing 
form  of  constitution.  As  early  as  Shun  [circa  B.  C. 
2317)  attempts  were  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
formation  of  some  constant  system,  but  the  records 
relating  to  this  are  necessarily  scanty  and  of  merely 
historical  interest.  Fifteen  hundred  years  later  (for 
centuries  in  early  Chinese  history  may  be  lightly 
omitted)  a  system  was  framed  by  one  Li  Kuei  — 
a  system  sometimes  called  the  first  regular  Code 
of  penal  laws.  This  work  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  six  portions;  the  first  three  parts 
relating  to  practice,  the  fourth  to  the  general 
administration,  and  the  last  two  consisting  of  an 
exposition  of  offences.  Again  the  celebrated  Shih 
Huang-ti  [circa  B.  C.  221)  fiamed  a  scheme 
without  any  regard  to  precedent,  which  only 
remained   in   force   until   the   close  of  the  short- 
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lived  dynasty  some  fifteen  years  later.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Kao  Tsu  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty  {circa  B.  C.  206)  that  a 
Code  worthy  of  the  name  was  drawn  up;  and 
this  system,  it  would  seem,  was  primarily  and 
essentially  intended  as  a  mere  guide  for  the 
convenience  of  judicial  officers,  and  not  for  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  very  questionable  ^N\i^Xher  y**»g^'s(^^<^f' 
^i  Code  in  the  proper  sense  existed  before  Yung 
Lo  of  the  Ming  dynasty  {circa  A.  D.  1403); 
but  during  the  reign  of  that  prince  the  well- 
known  system  was  framed  upon  which  the  present 

Code  has  been  grafted. 

*     *     *     *     « 

S  X,  The  collection  of  laws  known  as  the  Ta  The^TaCh'ing 
CKing  Lie  Li  [A  M  ^  W  ,  forms  the  Code 
of  the  present  dynasty  —  the  Lie  being  the 
original  Code  published  when  the  dynasty  was  fully 
established  in  power  and  based  largely  upon  the 
system  of  Yung  Lo  {suprd)^  the  Li  the  subsequent 
statutes  enacted  from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the 
La  are  those  of  the  previous  dynasty,  adopted 
and  re-enacted  by  the  Tartar  Princes:  others 
(such,  for  instance,  as  those  affecting  the  Tartar 
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population)  date  back  merely  to  the  commencement 
of  the  dynasty.  Sir  George  Staunton  has  translated 
the  Lil^  but  as  he  omits  the  Lty  his  work  — 
valuable  as  it  is  —  gives  an  insight  merely  into 
what  the  Laws  of  China  were  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  and  not  what  they  are  at  present. 

The  Code,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  is  not, 
in  its  essence,  a  dynastic,  but  a  national  institution : 
moreover  the  head  of  the  State  in  legislating 
afresh  and  making  the  Li  may  not  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  arbitrary  will,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  must  obey  certain  general  principles 
well-known  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  collection  is  accompanied  by  a  running 
commentary,  published  by  Authority,  and  notes 
of  equal  weight  explaining  the  meaning  of  doubtful 
phrases.  Every  five  years  a  fresh  and  revised 
edition  is  published  by  Authority  —  as  few  as 
possible  variations  being  made. 

In  deciding  cases,  the  Code  furthermore  provides 
that  magistrates  shall  take  cognizance  of  cases 
which  have  been  referred  to  Peking  for  consideration 
and  published  by  the  Judiciary  Board  there  —  under 
the  name  of  ch'en  aft  ^^  —  for  the  guidance 
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of  the  Provincial  Authorities  —  which  decisions 
are  destined  to  be  eventually  embodied  in  the 
supplementary  laws,  but  are  given  effect  to  before 
being  actually  so  embodied. 

The  laws  are  divided  into  six  divisions, 
corresponding  to  the  six  Boards  at  Peking,  and 
they  are  further  supplemented  by  the  Liu  Pu 
Tse  Li  :a?  nP  M'J  Wi  —  i-  ^-  the  Rules  established 
by  these  offices  to  i^egulate  the  practice  in  regard 
thereto. 

The  Code  is  very  full  in  respect  of  that  portion 
of  the  Criminal  Law  touching  offences  against 
the  Person,  but  singularly  meagre  with  regard  to 
Commercial  Law,  which  practically  seems  to  be 
left  to  the  regulation  of  the  local  guilds  —  the 
latter  bodies  determining  between  themselves  all 
questions  of  contract,  insolvency  etc.,  according 
to  the  prevailing  rule  or  custom  of  the  trade  they 
represent. 

*n  T*  T*  tP  •!• 

8  4.  The  distinction  between  the  Lit  ^  and  distinction 

^  ^  '^  between  Lu 

the  Li  IW  seems  to  need  some  further  explanation.    ««'^  ^'• 
The  Z«,  then,  are  the  fundamental  Laws  which 
never    change:     the     Li^    the    special    Statutes 
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supplementary  to  the  original  Code,  which  modify 
the  legal  treatment  originally  specified,  and  which 
are  themselves  subject  to  constant  additions  and 
a  decennial  revision.  No  Lii  are  made,  but 
where  it  is  found  necessary  to  provide  for  some 
unforeseen  contingency  a  Li  is  established.  Thus, 
at  one  period  it  was  desired  to  stop  the  export 
of  silver;  and  accordingly,  in  the  first  instance  a 
Li  was  made,  declaring  the  export  of  silver, 
like  that  of  gold,  iron,  sulphur,  etc.,  to  be 
contraband ;  subsequendy  it  was  declared  that, 
inasmuch  as  merchants  evaded  the  law  by  melting 
down  their  rough  sycee  and  recasting  the  metal 
into  dollars,  the  coinage  of  dollars  was  an 
offence  against  the  contraband  regulations.  The 
result  was  in  short  attained  by  means  closely 
resembling  a  fiction,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
forbid  Ae  export^  the  law  declaring  it  lawful  to 
pay  for  foreign  goods  either  in  sycee  or  in 
dollars. 


Quotations  §  5-  The  distinction  between  the  Lit  and  the 
Li  is  further  well  shown  in  the  following 
quotations  —  touching  chiefly  the  Criminal  Law. 


'The    Law    never    changes,   and  the  Statute 
'adapts  the  Law  to  the  time  and  circumstances' 

(H.  A.  H.,  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.  63). 

'As  where  the  Law  was  originally  mild,  and  the 

'Statute  renders  it  the  more  severe  or  vie'c-  vcrsA' 

'So,  in  cases  of  robbery  where  in  resisting 
•arrest  die  diieves  kill  or  wound  anyone,  by 
'the  Law  no  distinction  is  made  between  principal 
'and  accessory ,  and  the  sentence  is  in  every 
'cast;    decapitation    subject    to    revision'     eO  5^ 

'But  the  Statutes  (herein)  distinguish  between  the  one 
'who  kills  and  the  one  who  wounds  —  the  former  die 
'principal,  die  latter  an  accessory  —  and  furthermore 
'm  cases  of  wounding,  between  injuries  from  cutting 
"mstniments.  and  blows,  hacks,  etc.,  specifying 
'different    penalties    for    eacli'     ffl]  M  ^  fi'l  ^ 
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'In  fine,  the  Statutes  as  they  stand  differ  materially 
'from   the    Law   in   their  definitions  of  offences' 

And    'you   cannot   quote   the    Law   in   reference 
'to   the  Statute  without  confusion'    S  ^  ^  ^ 

mwrn^mmm  (id.)- 


Practical     ex-     §  6.   Thus  the   Law  defines  a  crime,  and  the 

emplificationof  j.     .         .  i  . 

distinction,  otatute  distinguishes  Its  gravity  or  comparative 
unimportance  in  relation  to  the  attendant 
circumstances.  For  example  the  Law  defines  the 
crime  of  assembling  people  for  illegal  purposes, 
and  prescribes  the  penalty :  the  Statute  distinguishes 
between  an  assemblage  of  ten  persons,  and  one 
of  twenty,  and  prescribes  the  measure  of  punishment 
in  either  case. 

Where  both  the  fundamental  Law  and  the 
special  Statute  apply,  the  Statute  is  always  to 
be  taken  as  the  guide.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  neither  the  Law  nor  a  Statute  fits  the 
case  (precisely),  the  latter  is  to  be  brought 
under  some  law  applying  to  circumstances  of 
like  nature;  'but  in  doing  so,  Fundamental  Laws 
'are  to  be  applied  —  and  not,  by  forced  construction , 
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'some   Statute  of  greater  severity'  O  O  O  '^ 

^m^^MM^W'  In  other  words,  in 
these  cases  the  Law  will  be  preferred  to  the 
Statute. 


§  7.    The   relationship    between   the  Lu  and  Relation  in 


a    measure 


the     Li    has     some    affinity    to    that    existing   comparable 
between  the  old  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  existing  be- 

T-«       I       J,       «  ,  I  ,       .        tween  English 

iinglana,    but    does   not   exactly   correspond,    in    common  and 
that  the  Lii  of  each  dynasty  is  generally  identical  ^' 

with  that  of  the  preceding  one  and  is  a  written 
Code,  and  further  that  the  Statutes  though 
practically  adding  to  or  abrogating  the  Lil^  are 
considered  as  secondary  to  and  within  it  —  as 
bye-laws  are  within  the  charter  under  which  they 
are  imposed. 


§  8.  The  distinction  just  noticed  is  the  outcome  Reason  for 

.  .11  1     •        •  distinction, 

of  a  desire  to  reconcile  law  and  justice  —  a 
desire  expressed  in  certain  maxims  about  to  be 
alluded  to,   and  not  capable   of  realization  with 
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the   machinery   supplied,    by   reason  of  a  subde 
conflicting  force. 

9|e         9|e         afc         4c         4: 

Desire  that  law     ftg     i|-    jg    said   that    4f  the    Law    does   not 

and      justice        " 

coincide,  'provide  a  remedy  for  injustice,  one  must  be 
'found.'  It  is  not  appropriate  that  two  cases 
exactly  similar  should  be  decided  differently 
because  no  clear  ruling  is  laid  down  in  a  Statute 


Impossible   '^  ^  J^ .  This  seems  plain  enough,  but  in  practice, 

satisfy,  ^  ^  ° 

in    direct   infraction  of  great  legal  principles  and 
maxims,  it  has  been  found  an  impossible  standard 
to  attain  to. 
Application   of     The   principle   is   laid   down  that  'in  all  ages 

principle     that  .11 

the  person  /V 'the  person  has  been  considered  more  important 
Ihan  'property,  'than  mere  property'  Afi^^^'ft^J^f  1^' 


an  exam  e.     ^^^   j^   practice,    it   appears   that  a  robber  who 

kills  or  wounds  the  owner  of  property  is  more 
severely  dealt  with  than  a  person  who  kills  or 
wounds  the  protector  of  an  unvirtuous  woman. 
In  a  discussion  upon  the  point,  with  a  view  to 
rectify  the  anomaly,  the  Emperor  himself  directed 
a  remedy  to  be  found,  on  the  ground  that  'the 
'Law  lays  down  great  principles  and  the  Statutes 
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'accommodate  these  principles  to  human  nature' 
W^Bi^^MMA^  —  contending  that  it 
was  not  just  that  whereas  it  was  worse  to  steal 
a  woman  than  to  steal  property,  yet  a  robber 
who  wounds  his  victim  will  be  sentenced  to 
death,  while  in  the  other  case  the  offender  will 
but  receive  two  degrees  more  punishment  than 
the  ordinary  penalty.  The  Judiciary  Board  was 
of  opinion,  however,  that  nothing  could  be  done. 


§.  ID.   Too  great  a  desire  to  draw  distinctions z?<rx/w  ^o  draw 

-      ,  ,  ,  1         i^i  •  r  distinctions     a 

IS   one   of  the    blots   on    the  Chinese  system  of  biot  on  Chinese 

\  f        c  •  r  1*1  cT         system  and  fatal 

law.  In  fact  emanating  from  the  wish  to  enect  to  combination 
the  combination  of  law  and  justice,  the  practical  jistice!" 
result  of  this  desire  has  been  fatal  thereto.  Murder 
to  an  Englishman  is  murder  whoever  the  victim 
may  be;  but  Chinese  jurists  say  it  is  not  right 
that  the  punishment  for  raping  and  causing  the 
death  of  an  unchaste  woman  should  be  the  same 
as   that   for   raping  and  causing  the  death  of  a 

chaste  oncmm^mmiMmA^^ 


C.    E.   G. 
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The    process      S  1 1 .  The  desifc  to  attain  perfection  is  further 

of      revision         ^  * 

favoured:  a  most  practicallv  exhibited  in  the  process  of  revision 

further     ex-  *  -^  * 

ample  of  de-  so  favoured  luider  this  system  —  the  process  by 

sire  to  attain 

perfection,  which  many  a  case  is  fully  investigated  by  a 
lower  Court,  and  the  results  of  this  research  in 
a  manner  'checked'  by  the  higher  powers.  This 
process  probably  finds  its  most  liberal  expression 
in  connection  with  the  Criminal  Law :  its  manifest 
defect  is  a  certain  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
energy. 

«         iK         «         9fe.       « 

Conflict      of      8  12.     A     very    practical    difficulty    that    the 

Chinese    and        ^  '      '^ 

Tartar  laws  GrtDvemmeut  has  to  contend  with  is  the  divergence 

a      difficulty  a^    •  i 

and  between  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  laws  —  a  result 

of  tactful  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Manchu 
conquerors  to  their  Chinese  subjects.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  see  the  feeling  exhibited  by  the 
Judiciary  Board  when  a  question  arises  on  which 
the  two  Codes  clash;  for  example,  the  case  in 
which  the  knotty  point  had  to  be  decided  — 
are  mules  and  donkeys  cattle?  The  Board 
declined  to  say :  they  had  nothing  to  go  on :  tliey 
knew  nothing  about  Mongolia  and  its  special 
laws  and  customs,  and  could  venture  no  opinion: 
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'let  the  Li  Fa?t  Yiian  mWrn  (the  Mongolian 
'Superintendency)  decide/ 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  an  imaginary  one.  If  the''^^^^'''"'^'''^''^ 
Tartars  claimed  that  Tartar  Law  should  hold  in 
Tartary,  while  Chinese  Law  was  permitted  in  China, 
then  things  might,  it  is  true,  be  accommodated :  but 
mixed  up  in  both  countries  as  the  Chinese  and 
Tartars  now  are,  it  is  inconvenient,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  (as  in  fact  often  happens)  to  apply 
two  Codes  to  the  same  case  —  with  the  result, 
that  of  two  criminals  equally  guilty  of  the  offence 
charged,  the  one  escapes  with  a  whipping,  and 
the  other,  besides  being  bambooed,  is  transported 
for  life.  The  Chinese  insist  on  even  justice ; 
and  with  unequal  laws,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  it. 


§  13.    There  seems,  however,  some  doubt  diS  Doubt    as    to 
to    the    applicability    of   Tartar    Law    to    cases  Tartar    Law 

,  .  ,  •  1  •         1         T^*    1  Ti        •  /         '^        Eighteen 

which   occur   within   the   highteen   rrovinces  (as  Provinces. 
distinct   from    the    rest  of  the  Empire).    Thus  in 
thef    case    of  Pao    Chih-chia    f@  H  5'  ,    where 
the     parties     were     Mongols,     the     Board    laid 
down    the    principle,    that    the    question    as    to 
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which  law  was  applicable  depended  upon 
whether  the  offence  was  committed  in  Mongolia 
or  within  the  Eighteen  Provinces  (Chihli  being 
the  province  in  the  case  in  point).  In  the  same 
special      -^«-case,  the  Board  also  ruled  that  the  special  laws 

komedan    laws 

relate  to  ii/i?- relating  to  Mahomedans  applied  to  Mahomedans 

homcdans  only.  ^ 

only,  and  not  to  Chinese  concerned  with  them. 
So  if  two  Mahomedans  and  a  Chinese  commit 
a      robbery,      the     Mahomedans,      under     the 

Mahomedan   law    'where   three   or   more    

'etc.',  incur  the  penalty  of  military  servitude, 
and     the     Chinese,     under     the     Chinese    law 

'where  several  persons  are  concerned etc.', 

incur  transportation  only  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XVI. 
p.  35 ;  V.  also  the  case  of  Ch'ang  Hsiu  ^  O 
P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.    I). 

n*         V         n*         "P         V 

Predominance  §  14.  As  here  the  law  prevails.  Every  Chinese 
'is  within  the  law,  and  though  it  is  true  that 
certain  classes  and  individuals  are  for  different 
reasons  treated  more  tenderly  or,  it  may  be, 
more  severely,  than  others,  this  is  a  perfectly 
legal  treatment  prescribed  by  and  incorporated 
in    the   system.    Furthermore,    in   regard   of  the 
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Code  itself,  because  one  part  is  entitled  ritual 
laws,  another  military  laws,  and  so  forth,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  otherwise  than  that  this  is  a 
more  classification  which  has  gradually  arisen 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Common  principles 
of  Chinese  law  —  e,g.  relationship  —  appty 
throughout  the  system,  and  though  special 
circumstances  have  of  course  in  numberless 
instances  gradually  compelled  the  alteration  or 
modification  of  principles,  this  natural  issue 
has  been  attained  through  the  ordinary  legal 
channels. 


« 


§15.    There   is   a   special   practical   phase  of  Law  intolerant 

of  interference, 

the  subject  deserving  attention  —  i,  e.  the  absolute 

sovereignty   of  the  Law   within   its  own  realm , 

and  its  instant  repression  of  encroachment.    The 

question    most    often    arises    in   connection   with 

the  military  —  military  interference  is  not  tolerated.  Military  inter- 

Thus    a  sergeant  one  day,  while  on  his  rounds,    tolerated^  for 

caught   a    gambler,   and  instead  of  handing  him 

over  to  the  magistrate  for  punishment,  he  ordered 

his  captive  to  be  flogged  on  the  spot  —  and  the 

latter,    being   in  a  poor  state  of  health,  died  in 


example. 


'I 
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consequence.  For  this,  the  sergeant  was  sentenced 
to  one  hundred  blows  and  three  years' 
transportation ;  and  —  which  seems  harder  —  the 
soldiers  by  whom  the  flogging  was  administered 
were  sentenced  to  ninety  blows  and  two  years' 
transportation  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LX.  p.  7). 
And  in  another  somewhat  similar  case,  another 
sergeant  was  sentenced  to  the  same  penalty 
as  the  former  —  although  the  man  beaten 
hanged  himself,  and  did  not  die  directly  from 
the  flogging.  It  was  most  clearly  stated  in 
this  latter  instance  that  the  sergeant  was  a 
military  officer,  and  had  no  jurisdiction  in  a 
civil  case  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LX.  p.  8).  The 
ground  of  the  grievance,  though  remaining  the 
same,  may  find  a  different  expression.  So  in  a 
case  where  a  corporal  received  one  hundred 
blows  and  three  years'  penal  servitude  for 
beating  a  sleeping  sentry  with  his  watchman's 
pole  —  whereby  the  sentry  died.  The  grievance 
herein    was    twofold:    —   he  did  the  act  himself 

^  l^m^^n^m.  'and  a  thief- 
'catcher's  pole  is  not  a  legal  instrument  with 
'which    to    inflict    punishment'     ffo  1^  t?  ^  ^ 
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l&l^MM^    (H.    A.   H.   L.  Supp.   vol.   XVI. 

P-  44)- 

«     «     «     «     « 

§  1 6.    Some    attempt    at    the    substitution   of  ^^^''"^  ^f,'*^"''" 

"  *■  rfnt    tntlttary 

martial  for  the  ordinary  leg^al  tribunals  may  perhaps  jurisdiction  is 

^  /  I-  r       no  exception  to 

be  discovered  in  that  section  of  the  Code  which  ru/c, 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  certain  offences  by 
military  individuals  and  under  certain  circumstances 
a  military  officer  may  exercise  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  his  civil  comrade  {v.  Part.  I  — 
/.  9).  For  the  legal  archaeologist  this  is  an 
interesting  enquiry:  the  practical  lawyer  will  see 
that  the  treatment  is  a  perfectly  legal  one, 
prescribed  by  and  incorporated  in  the  Code , 
and  subject  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
Chinese  Law. 

V  •!•  •n  ^  *r 

§  17.     There    is,    however,    a    characteristic  The  Chinese 
feature    of  the    Chinese   polity,    which  might,  at   dan  system. 
first  sight,   be   considered  to   be   antagonistic  to 
this  legal  sway. 

As  is  well-known,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  local  self-government  in  China.  In  its 
simplest  form,  there  is  the  self-government  exercised 
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by  the  head  of  a  family:  from  this  has  been 
evolved  the  self-government  exercised  by  the  head 
of  a  clan.  The  authority  of  a  parent  or  grandparent 
is,  touching  family  matters,  paramount  within  the 
family:  and  as  the  family  increased  in  numbers 
and  became  a  clan,  the  authority  passed  to  the 
most  capable  member  —  usually  a  literatus. 
So  we  find  throughout  China  groups  of  persons 
Wot  antagonistic  Subjected  to  a  very  real  local  authority.  But  the 

to  the  supremacy 

of  the  law.       effect  of  this  liberal  admixture  of  local  government 

upon  the  general  system  has  been  misconceived: 
it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  all  the  force 
of  an  hnperium  in  imperio.  The  family  or  clan 
is,  however,  much  in  the  position  of  an  English 
corporation:  with  powers,  withifi  certain  limits^ 
to  frame  bye-laws:  subject  to  have  its  local 
regulations  construed  by  the  ordinary  tribunals: 
and  liable  to  the  ordinary  law  for  exceeding  its 
powers.  As  the  innermost  of  two  concentric  circles 
is  of  necessity  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
outer,  so  is  the  family  or  clan  circle  encircled  by 
the  law. 
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§  1 8.  Nextly  as  regards  a  wide  reaching  effect  c/nnese  apathy 
of  this  legal  domination.  A  subject  of  horror  to  crimt  a  legal 
foreigners  is  the  apathy  with  which  Chinese  ' 
generally  will  stand  by  and  see  offences  committed. 
It  may  be  partially  true  to  explain  this  away  in 
the  usual  manner  by  attributing  it  to  languor; 
but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is 
due  to  fear  of  the  Law.  It  is  laid  down  that 
persons  must  not  interfere  unless  they  have  a 
rt^/ii  to  do  so  by  reason  of  relationship  (ff.  v,) 
or  otherwise  {v.  Prituipal  and  Accomplice  — 
e^id).  So  in  a  case  wherein  two  ruffians  attempted 
to  ravish  a  certain  man's  wife  during  his  absence 
from  home.  A  neighbour  and  some  friends,  attracted 
by  her  cries,  went  to  her  assistance,  and  one  of 
them  stabbed  a  ruffian  —  who  turned  quickly  upon 
his  assailant,  but  was  thereupon  knocked  down 
and  killed.  The  Governor,  on  the  case  coming 
before  him,  decided  that  the  act  was  perfectly 
excusable;  but  the  Judiciary  Board  insisted  upon 
the  man  getting  several  years'  imprisonment, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere 
and  also,  apparently,  that  after  the  ruffian  had 
been   knocked   down    his   assailant   (not   content 
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with  his  knife)  had  struck  him  with  the  weapon 

he  wrested  from  him. 

***** 

Political    expe-     §  lo.  There  is  however  a  force  which  will,  if 

dicncy  naturally 

overrides  law.  need   be,    override   the    Law ;  for  it  is  provided 

that  the  Law  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  modified 
if  political  expediency  so  requires.  Thus  in  a  well- 
known  case  concerning  the  ranging  of  bannermen 
in  Hi  it  was  laid  down  that  these  favoured  ones 
may  trap  and  wander  from  place  to  place,  feeding 
their  herds  and,  provided  they  report  themselves 
within  a  year,  their  name  will  still  be  retained  on 
the  roll  —  although  the  law  runs  to  the  contrary 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  n.  p.  8).  The  reason 
is  clear:  these  men  are  enabled  to  make  a 
living  and  become  good  shots  —  their  predatory 
instincts  are  satisfied,  and  their  services  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State  in  future  need. 


Chinese  policy  not     §  20.  Though  howcver  a  legal  spirit  is  prevalent, 
growth  ofpro'Xht   Chinese   system    does   not   seem  favourable 

fessional  class.  i         r  r       •  i       i  •        i    • 

to  the  growth  of  a  professional  class  trained  in 
the  law  —  indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  to 
discoerage  any  such  result.     No  counsel  appear 
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in  a  Chinese  Court.  There  are  no  persons 
corresponding  to  solicitors.  There  are,  however, 
individuals  somewhat  answering  to  licensed  notaries, 
and  whose  business  it  is  also  to  prepare  any 
statements  or  petitions  that  may  be  necessary. 
These  individuals  are  styled  tat  shu  tv  w  i  ^^^ 
are  admitted  to  the  position  after  undergoing  a 
formal  examination  held  by  a  magistrate  at  his 
office.  There  is  also  a  respected  class  of  bookmen 
styled  shih  i^  who  pass  their  days  with  forensic 
problems,  and  whose  assistance  the  officials 
occasionally  require.  But  the  existence  of  the  latter 
class  is  of  a  semi-official  nature ;  and  touching  the 
former  class,  even  the  mere  preparation  of  statements 
etc.  (although  by  licensed  persons)  is  not  welcomed. 
So  in  one  case  a  person  was  sentenced  to  three 
years'  transportation  for  merely  drawing  up  six 
several  petitions  for  six  different  clients  (z;.  case 
of  Ch'en  Yu-t'ien  Hi  3£  BB  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIX.  p.  70) :  and  in  another  instance  a  similar 
penalty  was  inflicted  on  the  offender  —  although 
he  was  over  seventy  years  of  age  —  for  also 
merely  drawing  up  five  petitions  —  absolutely 
innocent   in    themselves    (v.    case    of  Hsii  Hsiao- 
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ch'uan  ^  ^  '^  id.).  Advocacy,  too,  would 
seem  to  meet  with  no  favour,  a  well-known 
instance  being  that  of  a  scholar  named  Hsii 
Yiian-yiian  ^  !^  |^ ,  who  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  and  eighty  blows  of 
the  heavy  bamboo,  for  trying  to  bring  a  criminal's 
offence  to  manslaughter  instead  of  to  murder 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XVI.  p.   30). 


Natural  paucity     §21.  It  naturally  follows  that  since  the  practice 

of  legal  lUcra-  .  .      . 

lure.  of  the  Law  is  not  greatly  encouraged  the  incitement 

to  write  treatises  thereon  is  comparatively  poor: 
there  are  indeed  few  publications  exactly  resembling 
our  own  Law  Reports,  published  by  Authority, 
.  and  reviewing  every  case  of  interest.  The  most 
vital  cases  are,  as  has  been  shown,  published 
—  but  scarcely  in  our  sense,  and  certainly  not 
for  the  information  of  the  'profession'.  Private 
enterprise  has  not  however  been  utterly  damped, 
and  such  reports  and  commentaries  as  do  exist 
reflect  much  credit  on  their  writers  and  exhibit 
considerable  acumen.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with    the    Criminal   Law,   regarding   which   there 
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exist   many   voluminous  collections  —  frequendy 
published  by  Authority  (infra). 


§  2  2.  This  short-sighted  policy  has  reaped,  Effect  of  policy, 
and  is  reaping,  its  fruit.  With  a  nearly  perfect 
system,  the  Chinese  have  few  who  thoroughly 
understand  its  'inwardness*.  The  Code  does  indeed 
provide  that  a  yearly  examination  shall  be  held 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  law, 
and  such  an  examination  is  apparently  in  theory 
of  a  searching  nature;  but  how  can  an  examiner 
examine,  or  an  examinee  be  examined,  properly, 
when  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  confined 
to  a  sudden  acquaintanceship  thereof  at  very 
probably  an  advanced  age?  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  the  system  does  not  work  well 
under  the  circumstaftces ,  but  it  does  not  work 
as  well  as  was  intended,  or  as  well  as  it 
would  work  under  more  enlightened  supervision. 

•p  •^  •p  I*  V 

§  23.  Having  thus  briefly  examined  the  source,  ^^^^^  ^f  the 

^  Criminal  Law, 

the    state,    and   the   general    effect  of  the  legal 
atmosphere    in    China,    it  remains  to  examine  in 
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slightly  further  detail  a  few  peculiarities  of  the 
chief  component  thereof  —  already  touched  upon 
incidentally.  The  term  'chief  component'  is  used 
advisedly,  for  a  marked  peculiarity  is  the  fulness 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  any  exact  system  with  regard  to  Civil 
cases;  and  whereas  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  authorities  in  regard  of  the  innumerable 
questions  of  civil  rights  and  laws  of  property, 
there  are  numerous  collections  of  leading  cases 
illustrating  the  Criminal  portion  of  the  Law  and 
accompanied    by    valuable   commentaries   |^  ^ 

m 


's  no/ so  dad  as  §  24.  As  regards  then  the  Criminal  Law  of 
is  patn  e  .  ^^  Chinese,  although  the  allowance  of  torture 
jn  the  examination  of  prisoners  is  a  blot  which 
cannot  be  overlooked,  although  the  punishment 
for  treason  and  parricide  is  monstrous,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wooden  collar  or  portable 
pillory  is  not  to  be  defended,  yet  the  Code  — 
when  its  procedure  is  understood  —  is  infinitely 
more  exact  and  satisfactory  than  our  own  system, 
and     very     far     fi"om     being     the     barbarous 
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cruel  abomination  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

The  punishment  for  every  serious  offence  is  ^^'^  example, 
fixed  with  absolute  certainty ;  and  mitigation  (where 
there  appear  to  be  circonstances  attenuantes) 
is  left,  not  to  the  judge,  but  to  the  Judiciary 
Board  —  appropriately  -styled  the  Supreme  Court 
for^the  Revision  of  Sentences,  and  commonly  called 
by  foreigners  the  Board  of  Punishments. 

The   position   of  a  judge  in  a  Chinese  Qoxxrx.  Position   of  a 

judge  a  strange 

is  certainly,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  strange  one, 
one.  The  judge  in  criminal  matters  has  nominally 
no  latitude.  He  has  to  determine  what  the 
facts  are,  and  what  article  of  the  Code  those 
facts  agree  with.  The  Code,  then,  constitutes  of 
itself  an  impregnable  barrier  to  any  expansion 
of  authority,  and  — it  must  be  admitted  —  an  equally 
impregnable  barrier  to  the  growth  and  application 
of  forensic  genius. 


§  25.    One   clear   advantage,  however,  of  the  The    Chinese 

method  here- 

Chinese    method    in    this    matter    is   its   inherent    inconsistent: 

.  examples. 

consistency  —  a  point  on  which  it  may  be 
advantageously  contrasted  with  our  own  system. 
For   example,    there    are  in  England  only  three 
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categories  of  homicide  —  felonious,  justifiable,  and 
excusable  —  and,  e.  g,^  the  amount  of  punishment 
for  manslaughter  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
judge.  In  China  there  is  a  special  article  for 
every  known  form  of  killing,  and,  where  the 
case  does  not  seem  to  exacdy  fit  any  of  the 
precedents,  provision  is  made  for  a  conviction 
under  the  clause  most  nearly  approaching  the 
circumstances  —  the  punishment  being  either 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  Board  as  justice 
seems  to  require.  For  instance,  among  the 
various  forms  of  killing,  there  are :  —  deliberately 
planned  killing  mou  ska  ^  ^ ,  killing  with 
intent  to  kill  ku  sha  4fc  ?^ ,  killing  without 
intending  to  kill  the  person  killed  wu  sha  ^  ?^ , 
killing  in  course  of  an  affray  tou  sha  p|  ?^ , 
killing  by  utter  chance  shih  sJiou  s/ta  ^  -^  ^ » 
etc.  etc.  etc.  To  each  of  these  varieties  a 
different  penalty  attaches :  and  if  there  should  arise 
a  case  of  killing  containing  novel  features, 
the  circumstances  will  be  considered  in  view 
of  the  stated  form  of  killing  most  nearly 
applicable. 
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§26.  To  attain  consistency  in  the  penalty,  •^^^'"^'^'''^  ^/ 
the  Chinese  jurists  have  found  it  convenient  at 
the  outset  to  use  some  definite  standard 
therefor.  Accordingly  in  homicide  each  case 
thereof  is  in  effect  reduced  to  one  of  the 
three  primary  denominations  of  the  offence  — 
i.  e,  killing  deliberately,  killing  intentionally,  and 
killing  casually;  and  the  proper  denominator 
having  been  obtained,  the  case  is  made  somewhat 
better,  or  somewhat  worse,  in  accordance  therewith. 
And  so  of  other  off*ences;  as  for  example,  robbery, 
embezzlement,  and  swindling  etc.  —  where  each 
case  is  in  effect  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
simple  larceny,  somewhat  better,  or  somewhat 
worse,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

4c         4:         4:         4:         4e 

§  27.    In  regard  of  capital  sentences,   it  is  to  ^^pitai  sen- 
tences  most 

be    noted    that    the    sentence    of  death   though    often     not 

carried  out. 

recorded,  is  in  innumerable  cases  commuted  as 
of  course  to  terms  of  penal  servitude,  transportation 
to  lesser  or  greater  distances  from  the  offender's 
native  place,  imprisonment,  or  even  fine.  Two 
instances  may  be  given  where  no  penalty  is 
inflicted:    —   (a)   utter   accident   unavoidable  by 

c.  E.  G.  e 
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any  exercise  of  sight  or  hearing  (an  obvious 
case):  (b)  the  killing  by  a  husband  of  his 
wife  and  her  paramour  at  sight. 

^C  ^p  ^  ^^  ^^ 

Capital  punish-     S  28.  And  the  manner  of  death  varies.  So  in 

ment  varies  in 

kind.  treason,  the  parricide,  or  murdering  a  husband,  the 

prisoner  is  sentenced  to  what  is  called  the  'lingering 
'death*  of  being  cut  to  pieces:  in  grave  cases  of 
treason  the  sentence  may  be  aggravated  by  reason 
of  the  prisoner's  relations  being  involved  in  the 
penalty  of  the  crime  —  when  the  punishment  is 
extirpation  of  the  entire  family  (children  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  who  are  emasculated,  alone 
excepted).  Again  there  is  the  punishment  of 
immediate  decapitation  coupled  with  exposure  of 
the  head:  immediate  decapitation  without  more: 
immediate  strangulation. 

But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  few 
of  these  sentences  are  actually  executed,  for  in 
nearly  every  case  a  capital  sentence  must,  before 
it  is  carried  out,  be  submitted  to  the  Board  at 
Peking  for  revision. 
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8  2Q.  There  are  also  many  other  forces  which  ^^'^'^^^^  tending 

"  ''  to  mitigation, 

tend  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law  —  e,  g. 
questions  of  privilege,  of  circumstances,  and 
extraordinary  measures,  such  as  Acts  of  Grace. 
Thus  if  an  official  or  a  sole  representative  of  a 
family  commits  an  offence,  he  may  be  excused, 
and  will  certainly  be  treated  leniently;  and  an 
offender  actually  undergoing  punishment,  such  as 
a  convict  serving  his  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
or  of  banishment  to  a  penal  setdement,  may 
live  in  hope  that  his  punishment  will  be  reduced 
or  remitted  under  an  Act  of  Grace  —  a  measure 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Indeed  this  pleasing 
possibility  extends  to  an  offender  considered 
worthy  of  death  fP  ^E  HI  ^  and  so  sentenced 
{p.  Acts  of  Grace), 


* 


§  30.    The  death  penalty  is  not  confined  to  Capital  penalty 

not       confined 

treason  or  murder  —  rape,  kidnapping,  robbery    to  treason  or 
with  violence  or  of  chattels  of  more  than  a  certain    ampus. ' 
pecuniary  value  are  all  so  punishable.    Until  the 
year   following   the    Tientsin   massacre   in    1870 
(although   the    law   on   the  point  was  practically 
a  dead  letter)  Christians  who  after  having  recanted 
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and  been  pardoned  relapsed,  and  members  of 
certain  secret  societies,  were,  when  discovered, 
treated  as  rebels,  and  meted  out  summary 
justice. 

0^  "P  *r  ^  ^r 

Accessories  in      §31.  On  the  Other  hand,  accessories  to  murder 

capital  cases. 

are  not  visited  with  the  death  penalty  —  unless, 
indeed,  they  be  pirates  or  brigands,  or  where 
the  crime  is,  in  Chinese  Law,  particularly  atrocious. 
Thus,  if  half-a-dozen  persons  be  engaged  in  the 
killing,  and  it  is  uncertain  who  struck  the  fatal 
blow,  the  first  striker  is  held  to  be  the  principal. 
In  a  deliberate  murder,  the  planner,  if  he  took 
any  part  in  it,  is  the  principal  —  and  one  life  only 
is  demanded  for  the  one  life  taken.  Indeed  the 
principle  of  life  for  life  is  so  far  carried  out  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  that  if  one  of  the  accessories 
should  chance  to  die  in  prison,  the  sentence  of 
the  man  held  responsible  in  the  first  instance  is 
commuted. 

Law  perhaps        §  32.    In   general,    then,    the    Chinese  system 

less  Draconian 

than  ours.      may    be    characterised    as   less   Draconian   than 

our   own;    but  in  some  cases  it  is  more  severe. 
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The  Law  distincdy  discourages  'larking',  and 
indeed  games  generally;  and  not  only  are  the 
parties  held  responsible  for  accidents  occurring 
in  dangerous  sports  like  fencing,  boxing,  or 
wrestling,  but  there  is  a  case  quoted  in  which 
three  men  playing  at  horse  manage  to  tumble 
over  in  a  heap  on  the  roadway  —  and  one  of 
them,  falling  on  the  brassbound  pipe  in  the  pocket 
of  him   who  lay  undermost,  was  thereby  killed. 

« 

The  Board  declined  to  allow  the  case  to  be 
dealt  with  as  one  of  misadventure,  and  insisted 
upon  the  smoker  being  sentenced  capitally. 
An  amusing  case  is  that  of  Chu  Yu  lin  :^  3£  ?||C , 
where  a  Doctor  of  the  Hanlin  College  was 
found  guilty  of  the  dreadful  deed  of  making 
merry  with  some  friends  amid  wine  and  music 
during  a  time  of  mourning.  The  Doctor  was 
sentenced  to  bebambooed,  and  to  be  stripped  of  the 
robes  of  his  degree  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  VII.  p.  28). 

*r  *r  *r  ^r  ^P 

§  33.    In  closing  this  brief  introduction,  a  few  Weak  points  of 
general   words   might   be  expected  touching  the   a  whou!"^  ^^ 
weak  points  of  the  system  both  of  the  law  and 
its  administration,  as  a  whole.    The  subject  has. 
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in  a  measure,  and  incidentally,  been  discussed; 
but  in  point  of  fact  in  searching  for  the  defects 
of  a  system  like  the  Chinese,  a  dryasdust  enquiry 
of  the  Code  and  Supplementary  Laws  is  not 
recommended,  nor  should  too  great  attention  be 
directed  to  a  self-evident  administration.  Palpable 
defects  may  be  discovered  by  the  former  enquiry, 
and  possible  shortcomings  by  the  latter:  but 
what  drawbacks  there  are  will  be  found 
0  be  found  in  to    be    due    —    in    great    part    —    to    certain 

nnate  features  ^ 

f  the  polity^  innate    and   longstanding   features   of  the  polity. 

'or     example,  —         .  i  •        i  i  .     .  ., 

esponsibiiity   ^or  uistance,  there  is  that  characteristic  evil  — 

'^or  the  occur-     ,  ^  m  m*  r  i 

-ence  of  crime,  the  System  ol  responsibility  lor  the  occurrence 
of  crime.  In  speaking  of  local  self-government, 
it  was  stated  that  the  favour  entailed  upon  the 
grantees  corresponding  liabilities.  The  powers 
conferred  must  not  be  exceeded.  But  in  addition 
to  this  natural  and  complementary  liability  there 
is  a  wider  responsibility.  Thus  the  head  of  a 
family  is  held  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the 
occurrence  of  crime  within  the  family;  and  so 
also,  in  varying  degrees,  are  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  A  similar  responsibility  attaches 
to  the  head  or  members  of  a  clan.  So,  in  time. 
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the  responsibility  has  been  attached  to  officials  — 
who  TnS'dL'Vis  those  within  their  jurisdiction  are 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  senior  relation. 
Thus  has  become  firmly  rooted  a  characteristic 
and  not  very  admirable  feature  of  the  Chinese 
system. 

^P  ^P  ^P  ^r  ^P 

§  34.  Obviously,  as  has  been  noticed  by  many  ^vUs  of  the 

responsible 

European  observers,  the  effect  of  the  system  of  system, 
responsibility  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  extremely 
prejudicial.  As  one  writer  puts  it:  —  ''^less  will 
^""de  heard  about  crime ^  but  more  will  exists 
Two  evil  results  are  indeed  at  once  evident. 
Firsdy,  proceedings  touching  crime  will  be  quashed, 
if  possible ;  secondly,  the  personation  of  the  real 
offender  by  another  will  be  permitted.  Both  of 
these  contingencies  frequently  happen,  have  for 
long  happened,  and  —  notwithstanding  Imperial 
decrees  to  the  contrary  —  will,  under  the  system, 
always  happen.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
at  various  times  the  Imperial  Government  has 
endeavoured  to  check  any  extension  of  the 
doctrine  —  as  in  the  well-known  edict  of  the 
18^^   year  of  Chia  Ch*ing,  where,   in  answer   to 
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a  memorial,  a  proposal  to  make  additional 
regulations  holding  magistrates  responsible  for 
grave  cases  of  violation  of  filial  duty  was 
refused. 

The  defect  of  responsibility  has  been  instanced, 
both  as  being  characteristic  and  wide-reaching, 
and  there  are,  of  course,  other  blots  of  the 
same  nature  —  generally  extraneous  to  the 
stated  law,  but  closely  concerned  with  its 
administration. 

4e        i|e        *        4e        * 

hinese system  as     §  35-    On   the   whole,    however,    the  Chinese 

I  whole  rather  i       i         r  i  i    •  i      •    • 

2subjectforaci'^y^t<e,m^  both  ot  law  and  Its  administration,  may 

ftiratton    than-*  z-i  11        .^i  ••«        i«  t».» 

riciicuie.  be  safely  regarded  with  considerable  admiration. 
In  addition  to  some  positive  evils,  there  are 
dangerous  inconsistencies,  and  many  absurdities 
—  again,  generally  extraneous  to  the  stated 
law,  and  concerning  either  the  construction  thereof, 
or  positive  administration.  The  absurdities  are, 
in  their  way,  not  less  dangerous  than  the 
inconsistencies  —  for  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  never  to  take  Chinese  matters  seriously. 


PART    I 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE,  PRACTICE 

AND  PROCEDURE 


CHAPTER  I 

SECTION   I    —  PREVENTION   OF  CRIME  —  PRIVATE  JUSTICE   ETC. 

It  IS  first  necessary  to  deal  with  these  two 
preUminary  considerations. 

PREVENTION   OF    CRIME 

It  is  commented  on  in  our  law  books  that  it 
is  an  honour,  and  almost  a  singular  one,  to  our 
English  laws,  that  they  furnish  a  title  of  this 
sort  —  that  there  is  provision  in  them  for 
obliging  persons  whom  there  is  probable  ground 
to  suspect  of  future  misbehaviour  to  stipulate 
with  and  to  give  full  assurance  to  the  public 
that  such  offence  as  is  apprehended  shall  not 
happen. 

It  will  surprise  European  readers  to  learn  that 
this  honour  is  shared  by  the  much  despised 
Chinese.    Indeed  the  practice  is  wider  than  with 
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*•..*•  US,  it  being  in  the  power  of  a  magistrate,  in 
any  case  where  he  is  led  to  think  it  desirable, 
to  make  suspicious  characters  give  security  for 
their  good  behaviour,  and  to  compel  their  relatives 
or  neighbours  to  become  responsible  in  seeing 
that  they  will  carry  out  their  undertaking.  The 
document  takes  the  form  of  a  bond,  somewhat 
answering  to  our  recognizance. 

No  specific  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  the 
bond  —  the  punishment  of  fines,  although  it  may 
be  shown  to  exist,  being  looked  on  with  disfavour 
—  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bondsmen  to  watch 
the  principal,  and,  if  there  be  occasion,  hand  him 
over  to  the  Court  for  safe  keeping  —  under  penalty 
of  being  held  parties  to  the  offence  committed 
by  him  and  punished  as  accessories  thereto. 

Nay,  without  a  special  bond,  the  wardsmen 
and  tipaos  are  bound  to  give  information,  or,  if 
need  be,  arrest  and  give  over  to  the  authorities 
all  bad  characters  within  their  ward  whom  there 
is  reason  to  suspect. 

The  same  responsibility  attaches  to  parents  and 
heads  of  families,  with  regard  to  those  related 
to  them,  being  within  their  influence. 
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Foreigners  judge  of  Chinese  Law  by  the  trading 
towns  where  they  reside,  and  where  a  large  floating 
population  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  Empire 
makes  the  maintenance  oforder  particularly  difficult; 
and  where,  moreover,  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  mandarins  is  further  crippled  by  constant  foreign 
interference.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however, 
there  is  far  greater  security  for  life  and  property 
in  the  majority  of  Chinese  towns  and  villages  than 
in  our  metropolis. 


PRIVATE    justice:    PRIVATE    ARRANGEMENT 

Private  justice.  —  A  person  may  not  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  but  the  law  will  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  person  had 
wTongs  to  avenge.  To  kill  a  thief,  therefore,  is 
merely  considered  as  killing  without  warrant  of 
the  law,  and  although  the  penalty  incurred  is 
capital  punishment,  unless  the  circumstances  are 
very  aggravated,  the  sentence  will  not  be  carried 
out.  Indeed,  if  a  person  kills  another  to  avenge 
his  father  or  grandfather,  he  will  in  the  first  instance 
only  be  sentenced  to  transportation.  But  the  person 
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who  SO  kills  must  have  failed  to  get  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  law.  If  the  slayer  of  such  person's 
father  or  grandfather  was  justified  in  so  slaying, 
and  has  paid  the  penalty  by  law  imposed,  the 
son  must  not  kill  the  slayer  ten  years  afterwards 
—  if  he  do  so,  the  plea  for  commutation  will 
not  be  admitted. 

As  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  remarks  —  ''the 
''object  of  law  is  to  avoid  die  necessity  for  private 
"vengeance,  and,  law  once  satisfied,  it  would  never 
"do  to  allow  the  individual  to  take  further  action." 
In  the  case  of  Shen  Wan-liang  y>t  J^  ^ ,  the 
prisoner's  father  was  killed  while  in  the  act  of 
thieving,  and  the  prisoner  on  reaching  man's  estate 
killed  the  slayer,  although  the  latter  had  expiated 
the  offence  by  serving  his  term  of  penal  servitude. 
The  plea  for  commutation  was  not  admitted. 

Private  arrangement,  —  An  offence  touching  the 
public  once  committed,  a  private  mutual  arrangement 
of  the  involved  parties  to  hush  up  or  compound  the 
same,  in  neglect  of  the  Courts,  is  illegal,  the  person 
whose  offence  it  was  sought  to  compromise  becoming 
liable  to  an  aggravated  penalty  for  the  substantive 
offence,  and  the  other  part)'  in  general  to  a  penalty 
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less  than  the  above  by  two  degrees.  Thus,  if  the 
compounding  or  subornation  be  of  a  capital  offence 
^  f^M^^y  the  suborner  becomes  liable  to  a 
penalty  less  by  two  degrees  than  the  aggravated 
capital  penalty. 

The  Courts  will,  however,  in  ordinary  cases  often 
direct  a  party  to  'pay  up  and  settle  the  matter' 
W  ^  >%  IS  ^  ^3^  1  to  'apologise  and  make 
'compensation'  pw  |§  yfc  ^!i> ,  or  to  'pay  something 
'to  stop  the  scandal'  pw  ^  ^  .ll^ :  otherwise, 
indeed,  the  attention  of  the  Courts  would  be 
taken  up  with  unceasing  trivialities. 


SECTION     II     —    BRIEF    SKETCH     OF    SYSTEM    OF    COURTS    ETC.   — 

MANNER   OF   CONSIDERING    A   CASE  —   PRECEDENT   — 

EVIDENCE  —   SENTENCE  —    APPEAL 

BRIEF    SKETCH    OF    SYSTEM    OF    COURTS 

In  regard  of  the  channels  through  which  justice 
is  administered,  it  is  provided  that  complainants 
shall,  in  the  first  instance,  address  themselves,  either 
by  complaint  or  information,  to  the  lowest  court 
having    jurisdiction    in    the    particular   district    to 
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which  the  complainants  belong.  If,  for  instance,  the 
complainant  belongs  to  the  district  of  Feng  Yang, 
the  appropriate  court  to  apply  to  for  redress  is 
the  Feng  Yang  district  magistracy.   Thence  from 
the  lower  court  the  case  may  proceed  by  regular 
gradation   to  a  higher  —  to  the  prefecture,  the 
intendancy,  and  so  on,  until  the  supreme  Provincial 
Court  is  reached.    From  the  Provincial  Courts  a 
case  may  proceed  for  revision  to  the  Judiciary  Board 
in  Peking,  and  thence  to  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
The    Judiciary    Board    {v.    later  Superintendence^ 
Revision  etc.)  answers  in  a  measure  to  our  Court 
of  Appeal,  but  in  addition  performs  certain  special 
functions  of  revision  and  superintendence.  It  is  not 
true  to  consider  this  important  department  as  a  mere 
'conduit  pipe'  for  the  conveyance  of  information  to 
the  highest  authority.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  definite 
duties  to   perform   and  wide  powers,  and  stands 
immediately  interposed  between  the  high  provincial 
officials  —  usually  the  Governor-General,  Governor, 
or  Provincial   Judicial   Commissioner  —  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one   officer  exercises  a 
concurrent  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  and,  with 
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one  peculiar  class  of  exceptions,  the  one  court 
tries  all  causes  that  arise.  The  exception  referred 
to  is  in  respect  of  cases  of  larceny,  adultery, 
assault,  fraud,  breach  of  pecuniary  contract,  offences 
against  the  marriage  laws,  and  offences  against 
real  property  laws,  wherein  the  respective  parties 
concerned  are,  on  the  one  side,  members  of  the 
military  class,  and,  on  the  other,  ordinary  individuals, 
or  wherein,  though  the  parties  on  both  sides  are 
military  individuals,  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary 
people  are  concerned  therein,  or  wherein,  though 
the  parties  on  both  sides  are  ordinary  individuals, 
one  or  more  military  individuals  are  concerned 
therein.  In  such  case,  it  is  provided  that  the  chief 
military  official  of  the  district,  and  the  district 
magistrate,  shall  exercise  a  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

The  sitting  magistrate  ^  H^  ^  1^  may  call 
in  to  his  assistance  as  many  of  his  brothers  as 
he   pleases  —  there   is  no  limit  in  this  respect. 

Informations  etc.  —  It  is  an  offence  entailing 
corporal  punishment  to  lay  informations  or 
complaints  at  a  superior  instead  of  an  inferior 
court  —  unless  indeed  the  latter  refuses  to 
receive  the  same.    A  judicial  officer  who  refuses 
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to  receive  informations  or  complaints  which  are 
in  order  incurs  a  penalty  varying  with  the  nature 
of  the  offence  involved  (v.  Magistrate  s  duties). 
To  lay  an  anonymous  information  or  complaint, 
an  information  or  complaint,  that  is,  which  does 
not  contain  the  informant's  or  complainant's  proper 
name  and  address,  even  though  the  charges  prove 
to  be  true,  entails  strangulation,  and  the  information 
or  complaint  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Certain  classes  of  persons  are  prohibited,  either 
totally  or  partially,  from  laying  complaints  or 
informations.  Crime,  age,  infirmity  and  sex  are 
the  usual  reasons.  Offenders  in  confinement  are  not 
allowed  to  lay  informations  or  to  make  complaint 
on  any  matter  whatsoever,  save  only  as  regards 
complaints  against  prison  underlings  re  ill  treatment, 
or  informations  regarding  other  offences  committed 
by  themselves  or  by  accessories.  Persons  aged 
eighty  years  or  over,  or  ten  years  or  under,  the 
totally  infirm,  and  females,  are  allowed  to  lay 
information  or  make  complaint  regarding  high 
treason,  rebellion,  lack  of  filial  piety,  murder, 
larceny,  assault,  and  fraud  concerning  tliemselves  or 
those  who  live  under  the  same  roof  with  them: 


*--^-- 
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but  in  respect  of  other  matters,  and  against  other 
persons,  no  capacity  is  allowed. 

MANNER    OF    CONSIDERING    A    CASE    IN    GENERAL 

In  a  Chinese  case  regard  is  paid  to  three  points, 
the  facts,  the  circumstances,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  parties.  The  first  fix  the  character  of  the 
offence,  the  third  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  second  are  considered  when  it  comes  to  carrying 
out  the  punishment  decreed.The  greatest  importance, 
moreover,  is  attached  by  the  law  to  the  original 
cause  ^  ^  ^  M^  —  cg.z,  case  arises  out  of  a 
claim   for  debt  ^  ^  ilE  ^. 

In  regard  of  the  circumstances  it  is  laid  down 
that,  in  general,  all  the  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  %  M  ^  H^,  and  the  case 
carefully  considered  with  regard  to  them  ^  ^ 
^  1^ ,  strict  attention  being  paid  as  to  whether 
they  are  somewhat  graver  ^  fi  or  somewhat 
milder  ^  @  than  usual.  But  the  consideration 
of  circumstances  does  not,  in  general,  concern  the 
judge,  for  the  judge,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
has  theoretically  no  latitude :  his  duty  is  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  gather  the  circumstances  and  then  find  what 
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article  of  the  code  the  facts  agree  with  —  so  that  the 
penalty  may  fit  the  circumstances  t||  fP  ifl  ^  • 
Where  there  is  no  special  provision  exactly 
applying,  the  case  is  to  be  brought  under  the 
clause  in  the  code  providing  for  similar  offences, 
a  provisional  sentence  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Higher  Authorities,  and  the  penalty  adjusted 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  there  being  no 
special  statutes  relating  to  the  traffic  in  paddy  at  the 
capital,  but  merely  a  general  provision  that  the 
traffic  is  contrary  to  law,  the  special  provisions 
in  regard  of  the  traffic  in  cleaned  rice  are  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  between  one  case 
and  another.  Cases  such  as  these  are  leading 
cases  JjJt  ^  ,  and  the  ipsisshna  verba  of  the  legal 
definition  hereon  may  be  interesting  L  e,  ^^ 

^  ^  ''leading  cases  are  leading  cases  to  which 
"no  existing  statute  exactly  applies,  and  which  are 
"decided  on  the  lines  of  some  clause  more  or 
"less  applicable,  with  increase  or  diminution  of 
"the  established  penalty." 

Where  the  offence  is  unprovided  for  in  the  Code, 
its  last  provision  states  that  the  offender  shall  be 
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treated  as  a  misdemeanant,  and  suffer  one  hundred 
blows  from  the  heavy  bamboo  —  a  provision  not 
infrequently  made  use  of  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  for  a  given  case. 

Circonstmues  attentiantes  are  taken  into 
consideration,  but  not  by  the  lower  court  — 
they  must  await  the  Autumn  Revision.  The 
lower  court  has  simply  to  decide  on  the  facts, 
and  the  clause  they  come  under,  while  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Peking  decides  on  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  offence.  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXIV.  p.  30). 

PRECEDENT 

This  is  an  important  consideration  in  dealing 
with  a  case,  and  the  reverence  that  the  Chinese 
have  for  it,  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
instance  —  the  Emperor  himself  giving  way 
(though  not  readily)  to  the  Board,  where  the 
latter  was  in  opposition.  A  man  set  fire  to  a 
farmer's  ricks,  and  the  fire  spreading,  some 
thirty-seven  houses  were  burnt  down.  Naturally 
thinking  simple  transportation  for  life  too  light 
a    sentence,    the   Emperor   suggested  trying  the 
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offender  as  a  pest  to  society,  and  sending  him 
to  military  servitude.  The  Board,  however,  showed 
that  the  year  before,  in  the  case  of  a  beggar 
who  had  burnt  down  some  thirty-three  houses, 
it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Shengking  Board 
that  the  man  could  not  be  tried  under  any  law 
but  that  of  arson.  His  Majesty  remarked  ''Very 
''well,  then:  still  there  is  a  difference  between 
"thirty-three  and  thirty-seven.''  {v,  case  of  Huo 
Kuei-sstt  ^  ;^  1^,  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LIV.  p.  i). 

The  determination  of  the  punishment  due  to  a 
particular  offence  announced,  as  occasion  arises, 
by  special  edict,  is  in  respect  of  that  offence 
only,   and  is  not  to  be  considered  a  precedent. 

Although  a  sentence  has  been  approved  by 
the  Board,  it  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  precedent, 
unless    it    has    been    ordered    to    be    circulated 

ia^^^l     (P-    A.    S.    p.    vol.    m.   p.    83), 

(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  III.  p.   28). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  constant  clashing 
of  precedents.  In  one  instance  the  Board  reproved 
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the  Governor  for  allowing  a  man  to  plead  that 
he  had  surrendered  himself,  seeing  that  to  allow 
the  plea  was  not  only  directly  contrary  to  the 
wording  of  the  Statute,  but  also  contrary  to  a 
precedent  they  quoted.  In  his  reply,  the  Governor 
fiilly  admitted  the  justice  of  the  reproof,  but 
mildly  justified  himself  for  having  fallen  into  error, 
by  quoting  cases  approved  by  the  Board  in  which 
the  plea  had  been  allowed.  The  Board,  however, 
remarked  that  a  precedent  which  has  been  once 
upset  must  not  again  be  quoted.  (P.  A.  S.  P. 
vol.  VII.  p.    i). 

EVIDENCE 

Chinese  Courts  pay  little  regard  to  direct 
statements;  the  witnesses  are  not  reliable  — 
indeed  often  'dangerous* :  and  the  duty  of  the 
judge  is  to  wring  the  truth  W  ^  ^  1^  out 
of  those  brought  before  him  —  not  simply  accept 
their  statements,  and  decide  according  as  what  we 
call  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  incline  to 
this  side  or  to  that.  Chinese  Courts  do  not  weigh 
evidence  but,  after  a  careful  cross-examination 
,  narrowly  scrutinize  it,  and  decide  according 
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to  the  conviction  of  the  judges,  (v.  case  of  Li 
Li  Ch*i-chuan  ^  fi  "^  ,  wherein  the  evidence  was 
simply  set  aside,  P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIV.  p.  53).  'A 
'plausible  defence'  ^  Iffi  ^  Pr)  has  comparatively 
little  chance,  and  the  'made  up  stories  of  the 
'accused'  t^  US  ^  1^  are  valued  accordingly. 
In  serious  cases  —  as  ^.  ^.  homicide  —  a  regular 
enquiry  may  be  held,  and  by  way  of  checking 
the  statements  of  the  witnesses  the  wounds  in  a 
corpse  will  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  if 
there  are  any  'undisclosed  circumstances'  ^ij  *|'^. 
But  such  an  enquiry  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  a  postinorte7n  (q.  v.). 

Persons  allowed  to  keep  silent  by  reason  of 
their  relationship  to  the  accused,  persons  eighty 
years  of  age  or  over,  children  ten  years  of  age 
or  under,  and  idiots,  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
testify,  for  they  have  no  penalty  to  fear  if  they 
commit  perjury.  Every  other  person,  male  or 
female,  may  testify;  nor  is  the  prisoner  himself 
excluded  —  for  in  Chinese  Courts  he  is  considered 
not  only  a  good  witness,  but  a  most  important 
one:  and  in  this  connection,  if  the  prisoner  be 
ignorant  of  letters  and   has  aught  to  depose,  it 
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mt^t^^^n^t^ 


is  allowable  to  employ  a  disinterested  person 
to  write  down  his  deposition  —  but  a  court 
official  is  not  considered   a  disinterested  person. 

Employtnent  of  Torture,  —  Torture  is  of  two 
varieties,  legal  and  illegal.  But  two  legal  instruments 
of  torture  are  recognised  —  the  one  resembling 
the  old  Scotch  'Boot',  the  other  a  finger  compresser. 
Other  forms  of  torture  are  strictly  illegal,  but  are 
nevertheless  often  employed  and  justified  by  the 
authorities  on  the  ground  of  necessity-  :  in  the  result 
certain  other  forms  have  received  legal  acquiescence. 

Torture  is  not,  as  the  law  is  construed,  to  be 
employed  without  sufficient  reason,  and  if  it  is, 
the  officials  are  liable  to  punishment.  Where,  for 
example,  a  witness  refuses  to  answer  a  question, 
or  evidently  perjures  himself,  instead  of  committing 
him  for  contempt,  or  prosecuting  him  for  perjury, 
the  Court  is  authorised  to  punish  him  summarily, 
by  slapping  his  face,  beating  him  on  the  outside 
of  the  thighs,  or  what  not,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Again  where  there  is  clear  evidence  of  guilt,  and 
the  prisoner  refuses  to  admit  the  justice  of  his 
conviction,  the  punishment  due  his  offence  cannot 
be  carried  out  until  he  does  so,  and  the  application 
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of  more  severe  forms  of  torture  is  permitted  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  LIX.  p.   5). 

In  certain  cases,  a  prisoner  who  has  been  tortured 
will  be  allowed  a  corresponding  deduction  from 
the  punishment  he  is  sentenced  to.  Thus,  if  the 
prisoner  has  been  beaten  to  a  jelly  in  the  course 
of  his  trial,  or,  as  it  is  technically  described,  has 
been  warmly  'questioned'  ^  ^  ^  $  7  it  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  punishment,  and  the  number 
of  strokes  due  is  reduced  a  degree  —  instead  of 
one  hundred  he  is  given  ninety,  instead  of  ninety 
eighty,  and  so  on  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XX.  p.   i). 

The  employment  of  torture  by  underlings  is,  on 
detection,  heavily  punished.  Thus  Ma  Yung  ,i§  iUff 
a  magistrate's  clerk,  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
to  an  unhealthy  settlement,  for  tying  a  man  up 
by  the  thumbs,  and  beating  him  with  the  handle 
of  a  whip,  so  that  he  died.  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XVI.  p.  45).  This  case  is  not,  it  is  remarked  by 
an  autliority,  simply  one  of  torturing  a  man  illegally. 

Members  of  the  eight  privileged  classes,  persons 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  those  who  labour  under  any 
permanent  disease  or  infirmity,  are  not  to  be  put 
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to  the  question  by  torture,  but  may  be  convicted  on 
the  evidence  of  witnesses. 

THE    SENTENCE 

Sentences  are  to  be  determined  by  the  latest 
published  supplementary  laws,  and  not  by  the 
original  statute  if?  p  #:  ^  ^  ^]  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XLIX.  p.  31). 

Supplementary  laws  take  effect  on  the  day 
of  publication,  and  sentences  are  to  be  guided 
thereby,  although  touching  transactions  antecedent 
to  such  publication.  Merely  occasional  statutes 
modifying  the  law  have,  however,  no  such 
retrospective  force. 

As  regard  capital  sentences,  in  certain  cases 
of  doubt  {e.  g.  of  value  of  property  stolen,  of 
several  offenders  as  to  who  is  really  the  principal), 
the  words  'after  the  Autumn  Assize'  are  to  be 
added  to  the  sentence. 

Delivery  and  record  of  sefitence,  —  It  is  carefully 
provided  that,  if  the  sentence  be  capital  or 
transportable,  the  prisoner,  together  with  his 
nearest  relations,  shall  hear  it  pronounced  in 
open  court,  and  that  such  protest  as  the  prisoner, 
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or  his  relations  on  his  behalf,  shall  make  at  the 
time  shall  be  taken  down  in  writing,  with  a  view 
to  subsequent  investigation. 

The  final  step,  preceding  execution,  is  to  record 
^  ^  the  sentence  —  the  original  record  being 

styled  mmMm- 

Exectdion  of  sentefue,  —  A  sentence  must  be 
executed  within  a  prescribed  time,  in  cases  where 
the  local  authorities  have  a  right  to  execute  a 
sentence  without  reference.  In  the  case  of  corporal 
punishment,  the  period  is  within  three  days:  in 
the  case  of  transportation,  the  period  is  within  ten 
days.  As  regards  the  majority  of  capital  sentences 
actually  to  be  executed,  a  special  official  is 
appointed  by  the  High  Authorities  therefor,  and 
is  liable  for  wilful  delay  therein. 

Magistrates  who  authorise  an  execution,  without 
waiting  for  the  Imperial  rescript,  incur  a  punishment 
of  eighty  blows.  Furthermore,  after  the  Imperial 
rescript  has  been  received,  a  period  of  three  days 
must   elapse,   before  the  sentence  is  carried  out. 
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APPEAL 

It  is  provided  that  where  an  inferior  Court 
refuses  to  receive  an  information  or  complaint, 
or  decides  thereon  unjustly,  appeal  may  be  made 
to  a  higher  court.  Cases  of  the  latter  category 
for  the  most  part  are,  furthermore,  subjected  to 
revision  at  the  Judiciary  Board. 

'Unjustly'it  is  to  be  noted  means  injustice  in  fact, 
and  not  what  the  appellant  considers  injustice. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  every  Chinese  subject 
has  the  right  to  directly  petition  the  Throne  for 
redress,  but  from  the  natural  difficulty  of  access 
this  concession  is  in  effect  a  dead  letter. 


SECTION   III   —  SUPERINTENDENCE  AND   REVISION   — 
INEQUALITY   OF   ACTION   OF   COURTS 

SUPERINTENDENCE    AND    REVISION 

The  important  duties  of  superintendence  and 
revision  rest  with  the  Board  of  Punishments  in  Peking 
?ftl  nR '  dluis  the  Judiciary  Board.  The  jurisdiction 
of  this  body  is  very  wide ;  generally  speaking,  it  busies 
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itself  with  the  administration  of  the  law  throughout 
the  land,  stimulating  the  Provincial  Authorities  where 
necessary  {v.  nearly  any  issue  of  the  Peking  Gazette); 
specially  speaking,  it  functions  as  the  Court  of 
Cassation  in  France  —  a  most  important  part  of 
its  duties  being  revision  generally,  and,  in  especial, 
the  revision  of  capital  sentences.  For  the  purposes 
of  revision  it  commonly  acts  conjointly  with  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Criminal  Revision  ;a  ^  ^ 
and  the  Censorate  ^  ^  ^ ,  and  not  seldom 
comes  into  collision  with  one  or  other  of  these 
bodies. 

A  further  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  Board 
is  to  take  due  record  of  His  Majesty's  decisions 
re  provincial  appeal  cases,  and  to  acquaint  the 
Provincial  Authorities  therewith. 

Revision  etc,  generally.  —  When  the  Provincial 
Authorities  have  determined  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  statute  under  which  it  comes,  a  report 
is  made  to  the  Board  S  ^  ^  ^ ,  which  decides 
whether  the  right  article  of  the  code  has  been 
applied  —  whether,  as  it  is  phrased,  the  facts  'square 
'with  the  statute'  ^fy  ]^  B'W  Jl^  ^0  ^,  or  are  'in 
'accordance  with  the  statute'  ^  ^  >IS  'f^  •  whether 
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the  lower  court  'is  doing  what  the  statute  lays 
Mown' "^Mf^^M^.^Lnd  whether,  bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  'the  conviction  goes  too  far 
'or  not  far  enough'  fP  ^  tU  A-  •  The  revision  is 
of  an  extremely  searching  nature,  and  is  discharged 
in  a  manner  very  far  from  perfunctory :  every 
detail  of  procedure  is  examined,  every  circumstance 
considered.  According  to  its  discretion  the  Board 
either  approves  fl^  ^  the  sentence  or  refers  it 
back  for  reconsideration,  accompanied  possibly  by 
some  trenchant  criticism,  as  e,  ^.^  'the  deposition 
'is  absurd'  m  ^  ic  ^^1^  >  'has  no  application 
'whatever  to  the  case'  Si  ^  f^  ^  ^  ^  ^  • 
In  some  cases,  where  two  similar  statutes  apply, 
the  Board  corrects  the  record  itself,  but  where 
the  penalty  fixed  by  the  lower  Court  differs  from 
that  in  the  article  under  which  (according  to  the 
Board)  the  case  should  come,  the  case  seems  to 
be  invariably  referred  back  for  revision.  The 
Provincial  Authorities  generally  take  the  hint  given 
them,  but  not  invariably,  and  in  some  cases, 
where  they  persist  in  their  original  decision,  it 
happens  that  the  Board  has  to  admit  the  justice 
of  their   reasoning,    and   confirm    a   sentence   of 
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which  it  had  originally  disapproved.  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  V.  p.  63).  Very  frequently  in  plain  language 
the  Provincial  Authorities  are  directed  'to  come 
'to  another  decision  in  accordance  with  the  law' 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  submitted  to 
the  Board  for  its  consideration  should  be  'set 
'forth  in  detail'  f^  ^ ,  otherwise  'the  Board  will 
'find  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  decision'  4^  ^ 

The  Board  has  also  the  power  of  recommending 
the  mitigation  or  otherwise  of  the  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  independently  of  the  representation  in  most 
cases  usual  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Authorities. 
In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  consideration  of 
extenuating  or  justificatory  circumstances  with  a 
view  to  mitigation  is  thus  dealt  with.  The  Provincial 
Court  collects  and  submits  to  the  Board  the  entire 
evidence  upon  which  they  concluded  that  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances,  it  not  being  enough  to 
merely  mention  them  tO^f^^^^f^^^ 

z^nt^^Mm^n^^  (h.  a. h. l. 

vol.  XLIX.  p.   22).    Accompanying  the  evidence 
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there  must  also  be  a  representation.  After  receiving 
the  evidence  and  the  representation,  the  Board, 
if  it  thinks  the  case  one  for  mitigation,  submits  a 
memorial  to  the  Throne  to  the  necessary  effect  (id,). 
Where  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  mitigation  should 
be  allowed,  the  Board  must  refer  the  case  back 
to  the  Provincial  Court  for  re-trial  (Edict  of  22"^ 
year  of  Chi'en  Lung,  P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  VI.  p.  lo)-, 
but,  even  in  such  cases,  the  Emperor  or  the 
Board  has  occasionally  altered  a  sentence  without 
retrial. 

The  Board  can  also  refer  a  case  back  because 
the  judgment  is  contrary  to  the  evidence,  or 
because  the  evidence  is  insufficient.  As  regards 
false  judgments,  it  is  provided  that  an  accurate 
and  faithful  report  of  the  circumstances  thereof 
shall  be  laid  before  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
a  special  commission  will  then  be  appointed  to 
try  the  same.  The  necessary'  correction  will  thereon 
be  made  in  the  original  sentence,  and  the  accuser 
and  magistrate,  if  need  be,  punished. 

If  the  Board  forms  a  theorj^  in  regard  to  a 
case  which  does  not  square  with  the  evidence, 
it   refers  the  case  back  to  be  tried  again,  and. 
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as  a  rule,  the  second  trial  produces  depositions 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  formed  (v.  case 
of  Li  Hui-t'ien  ^  jlf^  ffl  ,  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LI.  p.  7  2). 

When  the  Provincial  Court  is  in  difficulty  as 
to  what  article  of  the  Code  applies,  it  may  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  and  where  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  case,  the  Board  will  determine 
how  it  should  be  dealt  with.  Explanations  oi 
important  difficult  points  are  usually  incorporated 
in  Circulars  i^  Ijtt  for  the  general  information  of 
the  Provincial  Authorities. 

The  Board  has  a  ready  method  in  dealing  with 
cases  submitted  to  it  which  contain  unprecedented 
features  — re-trial,  with  sentence  in  accordance  with 
the  Board's  views.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Chia 
Te-wang  W  1^  E  1  wherein  an  offender  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  reducing  his  uncle 
to  the  condition  of  a  helpless  cripple  ^1^  ^' 
The  said  offender's  name  had  already  been 
submitted  to  H.  I.  M.  two  years  successively,  but 
passed  over,  when  a  petition  was  presented,  alleging 
that  the  uncle  had  to  some  extent  recovered, 
and  being  now  merely  permanently  injured  j|J^ 
,   it  was  submitted  that  the  prisoner  was 
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liable  to  transportation  only.  The  Board  declared 
that  such  a  case  was  unheard  of  itt^^^ 
)9f  ^  ^  1  a^d  ordered  a  re-trial  at  which  the 
man  was  declared  promptly  to  be  still  a  permanent 
cripple.  The  facts  were  that  the  uncle  had  to 
some  extent  recovered  the  use  of  one  hand,  the 
tendons  of  which  had  been  cut.  The  Board  however 
admitted  that,  if  the  uncle  had  been  declared  cured, 
the  sentence  would  have  had  to  be  remitted  (P.  A. 
S.  P.  Supp.  p.    1 1). 

The  Board  is  extremely  firm  in  upholding  any 
decision  it  has  given,  and  represses  unmercifully 
any  Provincial  Authority :  and,  though  in  respectful 
language,  brings  all  its  guns  to  bear  on  the 
Judicial  Committee,  when  the  two  bodies  differ. 
There  is  even  a  case  on  record,  where  the  Board 
declined  to  alter  a  decision,  though  His  Imperial 
Majesty  himself  t>\ace  in  curt  and  cutting  terms 
expressed  his  •  disapproval  of  it  {v.  case  of  M'^ 
Fang   3^  ^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  p.  lo). 

Revision  of  capital  sentences,  —  Having  thus 
briefly  dealt  with  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
it  remains  to  give  a  special  note  on  probably  its 
most  onerous  duty — the  revision  of  capital  sentences. 
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The  vast  majority  of  death  sentences  are 
submitted  by  the  Provincial  Authorities  to  the 
Judiciary  Board  li  ^  :^  €  for  revision.  Two 
lists  are  there  made  out,  one  of  criminals  who 
should  by  right  be  executed,  and  the  longer  one 
of  criminals  whose  death  sentence  is  merely 
formal.  The  second  list  is  at  once  referred  to  the 
proper  officers  •  to  determine  on  the  commutation 
fixed  by  unwritten  custom,  and  the  Provincial 
Authorities  are  informed  of  the  revised  sentences. 
The  first  list  is  then  written  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  thus : 

A.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  H.  I. 


K. 

Z. 

Mr 

-^ 

OS^  Q.  R. 

S. 

V 

"u. 

V. 

W.  }bvY.  Z. 

A. 

^LJ  • 

c. 

D. 

E.  F.  a  H. 

I. 

m  • 

K. 

L. 

M.  N.  d.  P. 

Q- 

S. 

T. 

U.  V.W.  X. 

Y. 

Z. 

V 

.B. 

\^m       \^»         XZ*.         X     . 

G.  H.  I.   J.    K.  L.  M.  N. 

not  alphabetically,  or  by  chance,  but  so  that  the 
names  of  those  prisoners  who  are,  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  Board,  less  guilty  than  the  others  are  placed 
either  at  the  comers  or  in  the  centre.  The  list 
is  then  submitted  to  the  Emperor  H  $  ^  ^ « 
who,  with  a  brush  dipped  in  vermilion,  makes  a 
circle  on  it  at  seeming,  and  to  some  extent  real, 
hazard,  and  the  criminals  whose  names  are  traversed 
by  the  red  line  are  ordered  for  execution.  The 
others  remain  on  the  list  until  the  next  year,  but, 
if  they  escape  the  vermilion  pencil  for  three  years , 
their  sentences  are  then  commuted.  This  revision 
takes  place  annually  in  the  autumn,  and  is  often 
called  and  translated  'Revision  at  the  Autumn 
*  Assize.' 

There  are  some  cases  where  the  procedure 
above  described  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  Code 
providing  that  the  Governor  of  the  Province  may 
authorise  the  immediate  carrying  out  of  the  death 
penalty.  Rebels,  pirates  etc.,  are  thus  summarily 
treated. 

INEQUALITY    OF    ACTION    OF    COURTS 

The  action  of  the  Courts  is  not  always  equal 
—  witness  the  cases  of  Hsia  Sheng-pa  M  ^  ^ » 
and  of  M*^  I  nee  Hsiao  ^  ^  ^ .   In  the  former 
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case  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  capital, 
punishment  for  the  murder  of  his  niece,  a  child 
of  ten,  whom  he  stabbed  to  death  in  her  sleep, 
designing  to  lay  her  body  at  a  certain  man's 
door,  and  get  the  latter  held  responsible  for  it, 
in  revenge  for  a  threat  to  report  the  prisoner 
to  the  Authorities  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  Board, 
however,  reversed  the  sentence  S^  '^ ,  there  being 
a  special  statute  applying  which  enacted  that  military 
transportation  was  the  proper  penalty  for  such 
offences,  and  holding  that  the  prisoner's  act,  though 
brutal  and  cruel,  was  merely  that  of  a  stupid  villager 

Bi^^^-^m^^^nm  (P.  A.  s.  p. 

vol.  III).  In  the  case  of  M'^^  I,  the  Board  insisted 
upon  a  certain  aunt  receiving  capital  punishment, 
for  rolling  a  very  abusive  and  thieving  niece  into 
the  river  and  drowning  her.  The  view  held  by 
the  Board  was  that  though  the  niece  was  indeed 
a  thief,  and  her  aunt  had  been  forced  to  pay 
out  money  for  her  to  hush  up  a  previous  offence,  yet 
the  crime  of  robbing  her  aunt  was  too  trivial  to 
justify  the  extreme  measure  taken  (id.). 
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SECTION   IV   —   PRINCIPAL   AND   ACCOMPLICE 

PRINQPALS,    ACCESSORIES,    ACCOMPLICES 

Chinese  Law  recognises,  Principals  in  the  first 
degree  ^  gf ,  Principals  in  the  second  degree 
—  hereinafter  styled  accessories  —  H^  ^y 
and  Third  Parties  ^  ^ .  An  accessory  taking 
actual  part  in  an  offence  is  phrased  ^  tfn  Ijtt  ^  - 
One  only  can  be  held  responsible  as  principal  in 
ordinary  cases,  although  in  armed  robber)'  from 
a  house,  all  taking  part  in  the  crime  are  punishable, 
and  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  principals  and 
accessories ;  and  so,  also,  in  such  special  cases  as 
that  of  a  relative  arranging  an  illegal  marriage 
at  the  instigation  of  the  parties :  and  in  the  case 
of  such  heinous  offences  as  adultery.  But,  in 
general,  one  only  of  several  parties  concerned 
can  be  dealt  with  as  principal :  and  it  is  in  general 
the  originator  who  is  so  dealt  with.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Lo  Yen-sheng^  ^  ^ ,  two  men  murdered 
another,  and  then  ravished  his  wife.  The  originator 
was  convicted  as  principal,  and  sentenced  to 
immediate  decapitation  and  exposure  of  the  head. 
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the  Other  to  immediate  decapitation  only  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  7).  In  another  case,  two  men, 
purposing  to  ravish  a  woman,  killed  her,  without 
achieving  their  object.  The  originator  was  held 
responsible  as  principal,  although  the  fatal  blow 
was  dealt  by  his  accomplice  {v.  case  of  the  maid 

Ching  Lu   ^{^^ic). 

If  the  person  originating  an  assault  is  present 
and  directs  it,  he,  and  not  the  actual  parties  to 
it,  is  held  to  be  principal  and  capitally  liable  for 
fatal  results;  but  if  the  originator  is  not  present, 
the  person  doing  the  chief  injury  is  held  to  be 
principal,  and  the  person  at  whose  instance  ^ 
^  9^  '^  the  fatal  assault  was  committed  is 
merely  punished  as  an  accessory,  with  transportation 
for  life  to  a  distance  of  3000  li  and  100  blows 

^m^'^m^mm'^'^m  (h.a.h.l. 

vol.  XXXVIII.  p.  56).  In  robbery  or  theft  by 
several,   the  planner,  whether  present  or  not,  is 
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held  to  be  the  principal,  although  the  plunder  has 
been  privately  appropriated  by  others  concerned. 

If  the  person  doing  the  injury  is  an  employe 
of  the  principal,  and  therefore  naturally  under  his 
influence,  the  case  comes  within  the  law  on  this 
point.  So  in  the  case  of  Niu  Chung  "t*  J®»  >  ^ 
landlord,  and  Ts'ui  Kuang-chang  ^  ^  5^ ,  a 
farmer,  where  the  latter  was  held  to  be  merely  an 
accessory  —  though  the  fatal  injury  was  certainly 
of  his  doing  —  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
his  landlord's  farmer,  accustomed  to  take  his 
instructions,  and  bound  to  take  his  part  when 
called  on  to  do  so  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXVIII. 
p.  57).  The  technical  phrase  herein  is  'done  by 
'command  of '  "j^  |@  ^  00  i  'fi^  •  If,  however, 
the  person  doing  the  injury  merely  joins  in  the 
fray  at  the  request  of  the  other  party,  who  has 
no  authority  over  him,  the  case  would  be  treated 
as  a  joint  affray  —  for  the  party  joining  has  done 
so  of  his  own  free  will  "H'  'd^  |S  ^  • 

To  enable  a  person  who  commits  an  assault 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  statute  which  throws 
the  chief  responsibility  for  an  assault  upon  the 
party   by    whose    directions    and   compulsion  the 

C.   E.   G.  3 
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assault  was  committed,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
person  who  commits  the  assault  should  be  free 
of  all  ill-will  towards  the  person  assaulted,  and 
should  be  really  in  fear  of  the  party  by  whose 
directions  and  compulsion  he  commits  the  assault, 
or  subject  to  his  authority  in  very  earnest  (v. 
H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  p.   1 8). 

To  hire  or  incite  another  to  the  commission  of 
an  offence  renders  the  hirer  or  inciter  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  is  incurred  by  the  offender 

(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL VIII.  p.  8i):  on  the  same 
principle,  if,  at  another's  instance,  a  person  commits 
suicide,  the  former  will  become  liable  as  principal, 
and  a  fortiori  if  he  supplies  poison  (case  of 
Wang  Wen-kuang  3E  1^  ^ ,  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXII.  p.  41). 

Where  two  criminals  are  convicted  under  different 
statutes,  though  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise, 
they  may  both  be  held  to  be  principals  ^  |S 

#^#P#mig-tifir  (P.  A.  s.  p.  vol. 

V.  p.  61). 

Where  the  person  who  plans  an  affair  draws 
back  at  the  last  moment,  the  person  who  takes 
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the    lead   in   his   place   is  to   be  considered   the 

principal  fia mM z A^^'^n  oo  'n 

A  Kl  1^  i  E  o  o  Jtii  ^  It  ifir  (P.  A.  s.  p. 

vol.  V.  p.  62).  But  if  everything  had  been 
arranged  by  the  planner,  it  may  happen  that 
no  one  can  be  held  responsible  as  principal. 

Where  several  thieves,  running  away  from  a 
robbery  that  they  have  committed,  severally  resist 
their  pursuers,  each  is  treated  as  principal  under 
the  clause  of  resisting  arrest.  Where,  however, 
two  thieves  assist  each  other  in  resisting  arrest, 
the  one  who  inflicts  the  fatal  wound,  if  there  be 
only  one  wound,  or  who  inflicts  the  first  fatal 
wound,  if  there  be  several  wounds,  or  —  if  there 
be  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  the 
gravity  of  the  wounds  —  the  one  who  uses  an 
edged  weapon,  or  if  both  use  an  edged  weapon, 
the  one  who  first  strikes  a  blow,  is  held  to  be 
the  principal  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XV.  p.  52). 

In  the  case  of  a  fight  with  fatal  consequences, 
the  person  who  strikes  the  last  fatal  blow  is 
ordinarily  held  responsible;  but  if  the  originator 
of  the  disturbance  has  inflicted  a  fatal  wound,  he 
is  held  responsible,  though  the  death  result  from 
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another  wound  subsequently  inflicted.  So  in  the 
case  of  Tsou  San-yu  ^P  ^  ^ ,  where  the  victim 
uudoubtedly  died  from  breaking  his  neck  consequent 
on  being  knocked  downstairs  by  another  person, 
but  the  responsibility  was  laid  upon  the  person 
who  had  commenced  the  fight,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  struck  the  deceased  on  what  might 
have  been  a  fatal  place. 

Where  various  members  of  the  same  household, 
males  and  females,  are  concerned  in  an  offence, 
the  responsibility  lies  with  the  males ;  but  not  in 
capital  offences,  and  in  such  cases,  a  female  who 
takes  the  leading  part  may  be  held  liable  as 
principal. 

An  accessory  may  incur  more  severe  punishment 
than  the  principal,  and  indeed  may  incur  a  penalty 
when  the  principal  escapes  scot-free.  The  case 
of  Yang  Ts  un-chen  '^  ^  ^  is  an  illustration 
of  this.  There,  by  direction  of  his  mother,  Yang 
strangled  his  sister,  who  had  been  caught  doing 
what  she  ought  not  to  have  done.  Yang  was 
sentenced  to  lOO  blows,  but  the  Board  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  the 
unnatural   mother  ^  i^^  ^  Jjit  IP  ^ .    Another 


good  instance  is  the  case  of  M^*  Chang  nee  Liu 
5^  ©  ^  and  Chang  Tso-wen  5^  ^  ^ ,  where 
thr  woman  for  poisoning  her  children  was  sentenced 
to  decapitation  subject  to  confirmation,  the  man, 
for  supplying  it,  to  strangulation  without  reference 
(H.  A.  H.  L  vol.  XXIV.  p.  4S).  Anincongniouscase 
is  that  of  Chang  U'i-n-kuang  5S  3t  :)t ;  the  principal 
therein  murdered  his  slave,  and  escaped  w\\\\  70 
blows  and  one  year's  transportation:  the  accomplices, 
though  relatives,  were  sentenced  to  1 00  blows  and 
transportation  for  life. 

Ordinarily  an  accessory',  in  the  case  of  premetlitated 
murder,  is  sentenced  to  death,  or  to  transportation 
fur  life,  —  where  such  sentence  would  be  applicable 
—  after  the  autumn  assize:  but  where  die  question 
of  relationship  {a  subject  which  is  dealt  with  later 
on)  operates,  the  punishment  is  increased  —  as  in 
the  case  of  Su  ^"u-lin  j^p  W  W .  w'hose  sentence 
of  death  for  iielping  his  sister  to  murder  her 
husband  was  carried  out  straightway  {H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXIII.  p.  59).  A  person  who  acts  under 
his  parents  orders  will,  however,  be  shown  some 
lenienc)',  as  in  the  case  of  Tan  Pa  Chan  Hsieh 
:^  E  n  M.'    whose    sentence    of   dcadi    was 
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commuted  because  he  had  acted  under  his  father's 
orders,  and  further  because  three  people  had  already 
been  executed  for  the  affair  {id,).  This  however 
is  in  reality  merely  an  illustration  of  the  general 
principal  applicable  to  one  acting  under  compulsion. 

An  accessory  may  even  be  brought  in  as 
principal.  Two  rascals  planned  a  case  of  bogus 
suicide  by  hanging,  and  the  one  confederate 
delayed  cutting  his  friend  down  until  he  was 
really  dead.  The  survivor  was  convicted  of 
intentional  homicide  and  sentenced  accordingly 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LI.  p.  72)  —  a  decision  most 
closely  resembling  English  Law  on  the  point. 
On  the  other  hand  where  a  person  assists  another 
to  actually  commit  suicide  by  hanging,  by  way 
of  friendly  office  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
said  suicide,  the  kindly  friend  will  be  treated  as 
an  accessory,  and  the  suicide  himself  as  principal 
(case  of  Hsien  Hu-pen  ^  ^  2|SC ,  H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXII.  p.  43). 

Where,  of  several  persons,  one  supplies  the 
arsenic  with  which  they  propose  to  poison  certain 
others,  and  the  wrong  persons  are  poisoned,  the 
person  who  supplies  the  arsenic,  not  being  present 
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at  the  time  the  poison  is  administered,  is  to 
receive  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation 
for  life,  as  a  passive  accomplice  in  deliberate 
murder  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXIV.  p.  45).  If 
the  poison  fails,  the  murder  being  effected  by 
other  means,  and  provided  it  be  the  right  person 
who  is  killed,  then  the  person  who  supplied  the 
arsenic  is  capitally  responsible  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXIV.  p.  49). 

A  person  is  considered  as  an  accomplice  to 
a  murder  if  it  originated  in  his  act,  although  he 
could  not  be  said  to  have  actually  contemplated 
or  designed  the  murder,  or  the  murder  was 
not  committed  in  the  way  he  designed.  So  in 
the  case  of  M"  Hsii  7iee  Chilian  bIF  ^  -ft  1 
wherein  a  wizard  employed  to  bewitch  a  child 
knocked  it  on  the  head  instead  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXII.  p.  41). 

An  eye-witness  to  a  murder  and  highway 
robbery  was,  in  a  well  known  case  on  the  point, 
sentenced  to  mitigated  punishment  as  an  accomplice, 
/.  e.  transportation,  it  being  shown  that  he  had 
caught  the  murderer,  and  then  for  money  had 
let  him  go.  A  friend  of  the  eye-witness,  to  whom 
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the  latter  narrated  the  circumstances,  was  in  the 
same  case  bambooed  for  not  laying  an  information 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXII.  p.  57).  Beyond  giving 
information,  however,  a  bystander  does  not  appear 
to  be  under  any  obligation  to  interfere,  or  indeed 
to  hav^  any  right  to  do  so,  and  if,  in  coming 
to  the  rescue  he,  unintentionally  even,  causes  the 
ruffian's  death,  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  it. 
A  mere  bystander  must,  however,  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  one  who  stands  by  and  lends 
his  countenance  H^  5|«P  §&  ^  to  an  affair. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
law  regarding  Principal  and  Accomplice  is  so 
closely  involved  with  the  nature  of  a  particular 
offence  as  not  to  be  easily  separable  therefrom. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so  in  the 
foregoing,  but  attention  is  drawn,  in  especial, 
to  the  law  hereon  in  connection  with  such 
offences  as  homicide  and  larceny,  and  to  be  found 
thereunder. 
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SECTION     V     ABSENCE    OF    MALICE    —     CONFRONTATION     OF 

OFFENDERS  —  COMMISSION   OF   SEVERAL   OFFENCES   — 

PBEVIOUS   CONVICTION 

ABSENCE    OF    MALICE 

Where  there  is  no  malice,  the  case  is  in  general 
entered  on  the  list  of  Cases  Reserved  |^  ^  • 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Chang  Erh-kou  ^  Zl  ^  i 
a  consenting  party,  firstly,  to  the  improper  conduct 
of  his  sister,  and  secondly,  to  her  putting  her 
intimate  out  of  the  way,  the  capital  sentence 
was  in  the  first  instance  decided  on,  but,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  no  malice  in  the  matter,  the  case  was 
entered  on  the  Reserved  List  t^  il^^^^  fHH 

vol.  XXIV.  p.  48). 

CONFRONTATION    OF    OFFENDERS 

Parties  appreJtended  etc,  ivithin  different 
jurisdictions.  —  Where  there  are  several  parties 
to  a  case,  and  some  are  apprehended  within  one 
jurisdiction  and  some  within  another,  a  form  of 
local  extradition  applies.  It  is  provided  that  so 
soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  any  of  the  accessories 
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or  accomplices  to  a  case  are  in  the  custody  of 
another  jurisdiction,  official  requisition  for  their 
appearance  shall  at  once  be  made  to  the  latter, 
although  the  respective  jurisdictions  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  and  such  requisition 
shall  in  general  be  complied  with  within  a  prescribed 
period.  If  the  trial  of  such  accessories  has  already 
commenced  within  the  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
belonged,  before  such  aforesaid  requisition  has 
been  made,  it  is  provided  that  the  prisoner 
charged  with  the  lesser  offence  shall  be  removed 
to  the  court  in  which  the  prisoners  charged  with 
graver  offences  are  under  trial :  or,  if  the  offences 
are  of  equal  gravity,  the  few  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  court  which  has  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
greater  number:  or,  if  the  numbers  are  equal,  the 
prisoners  last  accused  shall  be  removed  to  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  first  accusation  was  made. 

If  the  distance  between  the  jurisdictions  exceed 
300  //,  it  is  however  provided  that  each  charge 
shall  be  examined  and  determined  separately. 

Treatment  of  other  parties  to  a  case  wJiere 
one  party  is  still  at  large,  —  Where  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  case  is  still  at  large,  and  the  chief 
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blame  is  thrown  upon  him  by  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  if  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  straightway  bear  out  the  statements 
of  the  parties,  they  will  forthwith  be  either  punished 
as  accessories  or  released,  as  the  case  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  no 
such  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  several  sentences 
are  not  immediately  carried  out,  but  they  are 
detained  in  prison  pending  his  arrest,  lest,  when 
the  case  is  finally  disposed  of,  it  should  prove 
that  they,  and  not  he,  should  properly  have  been 
condemned  as  principals.  As,  however,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  detain  them  for  ever,  it  is  in  general 
the  rule  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  after  three 
years,  if  their  sentence  be  bambooing  merely, 
after  five  years  if  their  sentence  be  transportation 
for  life.  The  date  from  which  the  imprisonment 
commences  is  calculated  from  the  date  of 
confirmation  of  the  sentence,  and  not  from  the 
date  of  arrest,  and,  in  some  cases,  where  sentence 
is  deferred,  a  man  is  left  to  languish  for  tu^enty  years, 
before  he  can  claim  to  be  sent  to  transportation, 
or  if  he  has,  as  usual  fallen  in,  meanwhile,  with 
Acts  of  Grace  and  General  Gaol  Deliveries,  before 
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he  can  be  set  free.  In  the  case  of  joint  larceny, 
and  no  matter  whether  the  sentence  be  deferred 
or  not,  the  rule  is  that  not  less  than  twenty  years 
must  pass  before  the  sentence  can  be  carried  out. 
In  capital  cases,  execution  is  not  necessarily 
deferred  even  though  a  man  may  thereby  escape 
decapitation  and  mutilation,  but  a  capital  sentence 
for  joint  larceny  (supra)  will  be  postponed  twenty 
years  and,  if  need  be,  longer. 

COMMISSION    OF    SEVERAL    OFFENCES 

Where  an  offender  is  convicted  of  two  (or 
more)  offences  at  the  same  time,  he  is  sentenced 
on  the  graver  charge,  not  on  both^J  ^  Zl  fP  "^ 
^  1;^  S  ^  So,  two  officials,  who  had  committed 
the  offences  of  bringing  in  an  offence  as  lighter 
than  it  was  shown  to  be,  and  bringing  a  false 
accusation,  escaped  their  full  term  of  punishment 
for  these,  and  were  sentenced  on  another  and 
graver  charge  of  misappropriating  large  sums  of 
public  money  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  V.  p.    i). 

The  rule  is  one  which  operates  curiously  at 
times.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Chang  Ch'ing  5M  ^ 
two    distinct    offences  were  committed:  the  one, 


gambling,  the  other,  beating  the  man  with  whom 
the  offender  was  gambling  so  seriously  that  he 
committed  suicide.  I-'or  gambling,  the  offender 
became  liable  to  two  months  cangue,  and  for 
the  other  offence,  to  one  hundred  blows  and 
three  years  transportation.  Escaping  the  former 
punishment,  according  to  the  rule,  the  offender 
also  escaped  the  latter,  because  he  was  the  only 
son  and  sole  support  of  a  man  over  seventy 
years  of  age  {as  to  which  see  later),  and  was  in 
the   end  sentenced  to  only  one  month's  cangue. 

It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  sometimes  of  advantage 
to  an  offender  to  commit  more  than  one  offence. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  determining  which 
of  several  offences  is  the  most  serious,  the  penalty 
is  the  test,  and  although  decapitation  is  a  heavier 
punishment  than  strangulation,  strangulation  without 
appeal  is  considered  heavier  than  decapitation 
subject  to  revision  at  the  Autumn  Assize  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XXIU.  p.  58).  The  above  question 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  two  instances  in  the  reign 
of  Ch'ien  Lung;  in  both  cases,  the  offender  had 
committed  two  offences,  the  one,  rendering  him 
liable  to  immediate  strangulation,  and  tlie  other, 
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to  deferred  decapitation,  and,  though  the  point 
seems  to  have  been  decided,  in  both  cases,  by 
the  issue  of  a  special  edict  making  the  sentence 
immediate,  it  was  at  the  same  time  allowed  that 
immediate  strangulation  was  heavier  than  deferred 
decapitation  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  V.  p.   2). 

As  regards  several  offences  of  equal  gravity, 
an  offender  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  sentenced 
upon  one :  but,  in  the  case  of  two  capital  offences 
of  equal  gravity,  the  penalty  may  be  increased. 
Thus,  if  the  penalty  for  either  offence  be  summary 
decapitation,  exposure  of  the  head  will  be  added. 
To  come  within  the  application  of  this  practice 
the  offences  must  not  be  against  the  same,  but 
against  different  statutes;  hence  in  the  case  of 
Shao  Ming-te  SP  ?9  ^,  wherein  the  offender 
was  guilty  of  successive  rape  upon  two  women, 
it  was  held  that  both  offences  being  against  the 
same  statute  the  penalty  could  not  be  increased 
(H.  A.  H.  L:  vol.  LII.  p.  6). 

If  several  offences  are  charged  at  different 
times,  and  the  punishment  of  the  first  of  the 
charges  has  been  already  inflicted,  the  latter 
charges   will    not  subject  the  offender  to  further 
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punishment,  unless  of  a  more  serious  nature  than 
the  former,  and  then  only  the  difference  between 
the  legal  punishments  will  be  inflicted. 

The  case  of  Lii  Mei  JSIL  ^  is  an  interesting 
one.  The  offender  in  that  case,  in  order  to  destroy 
traces  of  an  abduction,  set  fire  to  a  house  in 
which  he  had  committed  the  offence,  and  thereby 
caused  the  death  of  four  persons  in  one  family 
and  two  in  another.  The  prisoner  was  found 
guilty  of  abducting  a  married  woman,  of  malicious 
arson  causing  the  death  of  two  persons  in  one 
family,  and  of  malicious  arson  causing  the  death 
of  four  persons  in  one  family  —  being  sentenced 
under  tjie  statute  applying  to  the  last  (P.  A.  S.  P. 
vol.  XIV.  p.  43). 

Cofnmission  of  atwther  offeme  after  sentence 
profumnced.  — The  general  rule  as  to  the  commission 
of  several  offences  seems,  also,  to  apply  where  an 
offender  commits  a  further  offence  after  sentence 
has  been  pronounced  —  the  punishment  due  the 
greater  offence  will  always  supersede  that  due  the 
lesser.  Where  an  offender  has  already  been 
transported,  whether  temporarily  or  permanently, 
the  punishment  due  the  commission  of  a  subsequent 
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offence  entailing  temporar)-  or  permanent 
traasfx>rtation  may  be  commuted  for  an  additional 
\}er\()d  or  additional  service  as  the  case  may 
Ix^.  But,  in  general,  in  such  cases,  inasmuch  as 
escape  is  usually  involved,  it  is  customary  to 
merely  punish  this  breach  of  etiquette :  so  a  thief 
who,  undergoing  his  sentence  of  transportation,  runs 
away  and  commits  a  second  theft,  will  merely  be 
bambooed  or  cangued  for  attempting  to  escape, 
and  sent  back  to  the  original  place  of  punishment. 
'ITiis  latter  leniency  seems  frequently  to  receive 
a  strained  application,  as  in  the  case  of  T'an 
Ya-fu  i§  E!^  ^ «  an  offender  transported  for 
incorrigible  theft,  who  ran  away  and  committed 
no  less  than  six  several  thefts  of  small  amount: 
for  this  the  offender  received  a  year's  cangue 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  III.  p.  75).  In  these  cases 
als'o  it  is,  h(;wever,  the  rule  that  where  the  offence 
committed  by  the  runaway  be  of  a  more  serious 
nature  than  that  for  which  he  is  suffering  punishment, 
h(;  may,  under  special  circumstances  be  tried  for 
th(*  former  and  sentenced  anew  to  the  graver 
penalty  it  entails  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  51). 
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PREVIOUS    CONVICTION 

By  this  is  understood  previous  conviction  for 
the  offence  in  question  and  after  the  convict  has 
been  branded,  though  as  regards  the  latter  point 
it  has  also  been  counted  a  previous  conviction 
where  the  criminal  had  been  convicted  of  the 
same  offence  (theft)  but  excused  the  branding 
because  the  person  robbed  was  a  relation  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  ni.  p.  53).  The  conviction  also 
holds  where  the  offender  had  been  sentenced 
upon  another  and  more  serious  count  in  the 
same  indictment.  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  HI.  p.  51). 

The  above  seems  to  be  very  strictly  construed, 
and  even  where  a  person  is  convicted  of  highway 
robbery  a  previous  conviction  for  theft  will  not 
in  general  be  taken  into  account  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  in.  p.   54  —  V.  infra  however). 

Hardened  offenders,  —  The  general  rule  on 
this  point  is  a  combination  of  those  regarding 
the  commission  of  several  offences  and  previous 
conviction,  L  e.  the  consideration  of  but  one 
count  of  several  and  previous  sentence  on  a 
precisely  similar  charge,  and  hardened  offenders 
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are    on    the    whole    treated    with    considerable 

leniency.    Of  course  the  rule  does  not  apply  to 

capital  cases,  which  stand  by  themselves,  and  if 

a   person  is  a  ''Jack  the  Ripper'',  his  family  as 

well   as   he    may   suffer,    or   the  capital  penalty 

may     otherwise    be    increased    (Commission    of 

Several  Offences)^  be  it  in  regard  of  homicide  or 

other  offence.  Nor  does  the  rule  extend  to  larceny, 

for  when  a  person  is  shown  to  be  a  professional 

thief  and  generally  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 

good  order  of  the  community  he  may  be  dealt 

with    either  as  an   habitual   offender  in   larceny 

^  ^  Jf  U ,  and  sentenced  to  military  servitude 

for  life  under  the  statute  H  ^  IS  ^  ^  i  ffl 

fli  W  «S     (Case    of  Wang    Hua-lung     I  ^ 

m,   H.   A.   H.   L.   vol.   XVI.  p.  58),  or  as  a 

dangerous    rowdy    ^  ^  ^  ^ ,  and  sentenced 

to  transportation  for  life  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI. 

p.    14).    There  must  however  be  seven  or  eight 

cases  of  larceny   or  several  previous  convictions 

therein   proved  to   bring  an   offender  within  the 

first    category,    and    five    or    six   cases  and  an 

element  of  violence  to  bring  him  within  the  second. 

In  the  case  of  larceny  by  several,  two  previous 
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convictions  of  the  same  persons  will  cause  all 
therein  to  be  treated  as  principals.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  Kwang-tung  province  an  offender 
guilty  of  eight  distinct  offences,  whether  theft, 
robbery,  holding  to  ransom,  or  extortion,  will  be 
considered  as  an  habitual  offender  in  larceny  and 
sentenced  to  military  servitude,  and  though  the 
number  of  offences  be  but  four  or  five,  and  any 
violence  inflicted  be  but  slight,  yet  the  offender 
will  also  be  sentenced  to  military  servitude  under 
the  statute  ^%\^^%  K 
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PUNISHMENT 

SECTION  I  —  ANCIENT  PUNISHMENT  —  VARIETIES  OF  PUNISHMENT 

ANCIENT    PUNISHMENT 

In  the  records  of  the  period  B.  C.  2601, 
during  the  reign  of  Huang-ti,  is  to  be  found 
what  tradition  states  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
public  execution.  This  was  the  decapitation,  in 
the  presence  of  the  chiefs  own  troops  and  of 
those  of  his  rival,  of  a  rash  aspirant  to  the 
sovereignty.  Hitherto  when  the  chiefs  disagreed 
they  fought  until  one  killed  the  other  and  dreamt 
not  of  taking  prisoners,  but  henceforth  it  became 
the  custom  for  the  leader  to  sacrifice  those  who 
opposed  him  in  more  deliberate  fashion.  Brought 
out   on    an    eminence    where  all  might  see  him, 


the    man    to    be    destroyed    would    be    publicly 
beheaded. 

BythedmeofShuii  — -B.C.  2248  —  the  penalties 
bj-  whicli  law  and  order  were  maintained  were 
various,  and  had  attained  some  sort  of  classification. 
The  legal  punishments  at  this  remote  period  were 
as  follows :  —  branding  the  face  with  a  hot 
iron,  cutting  the  nose  (probably  merely  slitting 
the  nostril),  cutting  off  a  foot  (probably  the  present 
illegal  torture  of  dividing  the  tendon  Achilles), 
castration,  and  death.  Shun  introduced  the 
commutation  of  these  penalties  to  banishment, 
cangue,  bambooing,  or  simple  fine,  where  there 
was  possibilitj-  of  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
offender ;  where  the  offence  was  chance  or 
accidental,  he  pardoned  the  offender;  for  a  second 
offence  the  offender  was  to  be  sentenced  to 
deatli.  In  Ilis  address  to  liis  Minister  of  Justice 
at  his  accession,  Shun  laid  down  that  executions 
should  be  public :  branding ,  mutilation ,  and 
castration,  private:  that  exile  should  be  of  two 
classes  —  the  lesser,  within  the  empire,  the 
other,  for  more  serious  offences,  beyond  the 
frontiers    (much    the    same    as    it    is    now).    An 
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instance  occurred  in  this  reign  of  four  high 
officials  being  exiled,  their  offences  respectively 
being  contumacy,  defending  and  taking  the  part 
of  an  offender,  failure  in  a  public  mission,  mutiny. 
In  all  these  cases  the  exile  was  probably  beyond 
the  frontiers,  for  though  in  both  the  first  and 
second  instances  the  offence  in  itself  was  light, 
the  position  of  the  offender  made  it  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  a  meet  occasion  for  a  public 
example.  The  penalty  of  exile  indeed  was  a 
favourite  punishment  with  the  early  rulers,  and 
Yii,  Shun's  predecessor,  is  described  as  upon 
one  occasion  visiting  the  frontier  states,  the 
Botany  Bay  of  those  early  times,  and  enquiring 
into  and  regulating  the  treatment  of  the  exiles  — 
a  numerous  population  one  would  therefore 
conclude. 

Under  the  Chou  and  Han  dynasties  —  a 
millenmum  from  B.  C.  1122  —  the  legal 
punishments  were  death,  castration,  maiming, 
cutting  off  the  nose,  branding  the  forehead  — 
in  substance  much  the  same  classification  as  in 
the  time  of  Shun.  Transportation,  though  not 
mentioned   in  the  list  of  the  period,  was  also  a 
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usual   penalty,    but   had  not  yet  attained  its  full 
importance  as  a  legal  punishment. 

In  spite  of  all  limitations  thereon,  capital 
punishment  seems  to  have  been  the  current 
early  penalty.  Many  historical,  it  may  be  legendary, 
fugitive  references  are  made  thereon,  and  with 
regard  to  its  too  frequent  application  —  so  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  Li  Li  ^  ^  —  circa  B. 
C.  630 — who,  afflicted  thereat,  promptly  committed 
suicide. 

VARIETIES    OF    PUNISHMENT 

The  legal  punishments  stated  generally  are  as 
follows:  —  slicing  to  pieces  until  death  (or 
'lingering  death',  or  the  'slow  process',  as  it  is 
variously  termed),  decapitation,  strangulation, 
transportation  for  life  or  for  a  term,  penal 
servitude,  imprisonment,  the  cangue,  the  application 
of  the  bamboo ,  branding ,  fines  (rather  by 
way  of  commutation,  however,  than  an  initial 
punishment). 

There  are  also  other  punishments  countenanced, 
but  not  legally  recognised  e,g.  exposure,  castration. 

The  orthodox  classification  comprises  five  heads 
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of  punishment  i  ?R| ,  i.  e.  death,  transportation 
for  life,  transportation  for  a  term,  the  heavy 
bamboo,  the  light  bamboo:  the  death  penalty 
being  divisible  into  two  forms  —  decapitation,  and 
strangulation:  transportation  for  life  into  three 
forms :  and  the  other  varieties  each  into  five  forms. 

Degrees  of  Punishment.  —  The  division  of 
punishments  into  degrees  has  been  carefully 
adopted  —  the  chief  conveniences  thereof  being 
the  facility  thereby  obtained  for  increasing  and 
reducing  penalties  with  uniformity  and  the 
assessment  of  equivalent  punishment. 

There  are  in  all  twenty  degrees  of  punishment, 
varying  from  ten  strokes  of  the  bamboo  to 
decapitation.  Accordingly,  if  a  sentence  is  increased 
one  degree,  the  meaning  is  that  the  punishment  shall 
be  inflicted  more  severely  by  that  one  degree,  if 
a  sentence  be  mitigated  one  degree  the  meaning 
is  that  the  punishment  shall  be  relaxed  by  that 
one  degree;  a  sentence  of  60  blows  of  the 
bamboo  increased  one  degree  becomes  70  blows, 
and  mitigated  one  degree  becomes  50  blows, 
a  sentence  of  transportation  for  two  years  and 
a  half  increased  one  degree  becomes  transportation 
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for  three  years,  and  mitigated  one  degree  becomes 
transportation  for  two  years. 


SECTION  II  —  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  —  SELF-EXECUTION  — 

IMPROPER   EXECUTION 

CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT 

Of  this  there  are  various  kinds. 

The  most  ignominious  of  all  penalties  is  slicing 
to  pieces  ^  y|p  and  extinction  of  the  family.  Here 
the  offender  is  tied  to  a  cross,  and,  by  a  series 
of  painful  but  not  in  themselves  mortal  cuts,  his 
body  is  sliced  beyond  recognition.  The  head  of 
the  offender  is  subsequently  exposed  in  a  cage 
for  a  period. 

This  punishment,  known  to  foreigners  as  'lingering 
death'  is  not  inflicted  so  much  as  a  torture,  but 
to  destroy  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  life 
of  the  offender  —  he  is  unworthy  to  exist  longer 
either  as  a  man  or  a  recognizable  spirit,  and,  as 
spirits  to  appear  must  assume  their  previous 
corporeal  forms,  he  can  only  appear  as  a  collection 
of  little  bits.  It  is  not  a  lingering  death,  for  it  is 
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all  over  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  coup  de  grace 
is  generally  given  the  third  cut;  but  it  is  very 
horrid,  and  the  belief  that  the  spirit  will  be  in 
need  of  sewing  up  in  a  land  where  needles  are 
not,  must  make  the  unfortunate  victim's  last  moments 
most  unhappy.  In  short,  though  the  punishment 
is  severe  and  revolting,  it  is  not  so  painful  as  the 
half-hanging,  disembowelling,  and  final  quartering, 
practised  in  England  not  so  very  long  ago.  It 
should  be  added  that  if  an  offender  sentenced  to 
this  penalty  commits  suicide  to  avoid  it,  or  otherwise 
dies  before  it  can  be  carried  out,  the  corpse  is 
cut  and  slashed  as  if  alive.  So  in  an  instance 
wherein  a  son  gave  his  mother  a  push,  and  killed 
her  thereby;  his  elder  brother  thereon  buried  the 
offender  alive,  as  some  sort  of  satisfaction,  but 
the  authorities,  deeming  this  inadequate,  ordered 
the  body  to  be  dug  up  and  sliced  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  XII.  p.  2). 

Further,  that  a  pernicious  life  may  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  be  doomed  to  starve  in  the  spirit 
world  without  posterity  to  offer  annually  the  tribute 
of  wine  and  pork,  on  the  smell  of  which  spirits 
live,  his  softs  a?id  grafidsofis  are  also  executed y  or 
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if  infants  at  the  time  of  his  offence,  are  emasculated, 
and  so  prevented  from  carrying  on  the  race. 

This  punishment  is  inferior,  considered  artistically, 
to  torturing  a  man  to  death,  as  for  instance  Damiens 
was  tortured — burning  the  body  and  then  scattering 
the  ashes  to  the  four  winds.  The  destruction  of 
the  future  comfort  of  the  offender's  ghost  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  a  refinement. 

Simple  slicing  to  pieces  is  a  degree  lower  in 
severity  than  the  foregoing. 

Next  in  form  of  severity  is  decapitation  and 
exposure  of  the  head  $ff  j^  :^  /J^ ,  and  in  cases 
of  rebels,  pirates,  etc.,  this  punishment  may  be 
carried  out  forthwith  on  the  scene  of  the  offence 
or  in  the  public  market  place.  The  criminal  does 
not  lay  his  head  upon  a  block  to  be  chopped 
off  by  an  axe,  but  is  placed  kneeling  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him.  One  assistant  holds  him 
in  position  by  the  rope  with  which  his  hands  are 
tied,  another  pulls  his  head  forward,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  his  sword  the  executioner  whips  it  off. 
The  body  is  given  to  his  friends,  if  he  has  any, 
or  otherwise,  is  buried  by  the  Provincial  Governor: 
the  head  is  put  in  a  cage,  and  hung  up  in  a  public 
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place,  to  afford  a  text  for  perambulating  moralists. 

Simple  decapUation  without  further  formality  $ff 
comes  next  in  severity.  As  has  been  before 
mentioned,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  capital  offences, 
being  sentenced  to  death  does  not  by  any  means 
involve  a  certainty  of  a  violent  end;  and  so  this 
punishment  is  of  two  classes,  the  one  when  the 
decapitation  is  certain  $ff  JL  j^  —  die  sentence 
being  carried  out  if  the  crime  is  righdy  determined ; 
the  other  where  the  decapitation  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  —  the  circumstances  being 
considered  at  the  autumn  assize,  and  the  penalty 
being  carried  out  or  not  according  to  the  result 
of  this  consideration.  The  former  class  may  be 
styled  simple  decapitation  certain,  and  the  latter, 
a  degree  lower  in  the  scale  of  severity,  simple 
decapitation  subject  to  revision  —  for  though,  as 
regards  this  latter  designation,  both  classes  (like 
nearly  all  death  sentences)  are  sent  to  Peking 
for  revision,  in  the  former  class,  the  subject  of 
revision  is  not  the  facts  of  the  case  but  the 
measure  of  punishment. 

The    punishment    may,    where    necessary,    be 
carried    out    forthwith    —    but    this,    in    fact, 


comparatively  seldom  happens,  then  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  by  way  of  example. 

Simple  decapitation  subject  to  revision  at  the 
Autumn  Assize  ^  ^  "fSl  applies  to  a  very  large 
number  of  cases.  Tlie  procedure  has  already  been 
described.  It  remains  to  add  that  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  these  sentences  is  carried  out, 
though  the  offender  has  a  very  good  cliance  of 
djing  in  prison  while  he  is  waiting  for  re\'ision. 
The  usual  commutation  of  decapitation  subject  to 
revision  is  either  to  strangulation,  or  to  military 
or  ordinary  penal  ser\'itude  for  a  space  of  three 
years. 

In  view  of  the  reason  underlying  a  penalty 
which  involves  dismemberment,  it  is  provided  that 
this  part  of  the  sentence  shall  still  be  carried  out, 
though  the  offender  should  have  died  in  the 
interval  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Vol.  XLIV.  p.  34)  —  the 
sentence  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  whether 
the  offender  be  dead  or  alive,  and  it  appears 
from  the  reports,  in  some  instances  at  least,  actually 
to  be  so.  Thus,  if  the  offender's  name  should 
chance  to  have  been  placed  on  the  fatal  calendar 
and  ticked  off  by  the  Emperor,  the  fact  that  the 
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offender  has  died  before  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  has  arrived,  does  not  save  his  body 
from  decapitation.  In  the  case  of  Ma  Hsiao-liu 
J|  /J^  ;a?  an  offender  who  had  been  condemned 
to  decapitation  and  to  have  his  head  exposed, 
died  in  prison  before  execution;  the  corpse  was 
directed  to  be  decapitated  and  the  head  exposed 

||aK^iS^i^>P^"t-  (H.  A.H.L. 
Vol.  Xni.  p.  66). 

The  lightest  form  of  capital  punishment  is 
strangtdation  ^ ,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  decapitation, 
it  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  more  severe  — 
strangtdation  certain  j^  jl  j^  —  and  the  less 
severe  —  strangulation  subject  to  revision  at  the 
Autumn  Assize  )^  ^  i^ .  Though  supposed  to  be 
preferable  to  decapitation  in  respect  of  the  future 
happiness  of  the  victim  among  the  shades,  it  is 
an  infinitely  more  painful  death.  Here  the  executioner 
throws  the  victim  down  upon  his  face,  and  then 
sits  astride  him  twisting  a  cord  around  his  neck; 
then,  as  speedily  as  he  can  —  though  slowly  in 
effect  —  he  strangles  his  victim.  If  the  executioner 
is  not  skilful,  the  experience  must  be  worse  that 
that    of  hanging   prolonged,   bad  as  that  is  — r 
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notwithstanding  patent  drops  and  all  the  experience 
of  science. 

As  in  the  case  of  decapitation,  a  sentence  of 
strangulation  subject  to  revision  is  seldom  actually 
carried  out,  and  the  apparent  greater  proportion 
of  actual  strangulations  than  of  decapitations  to 
the  number  of  sentences  is  due  to  the  commutation 
of  many  sentences  of  the  higher  punishment  to 
the  supposed  milder  one. 

SELF   EXECUTION 

In  the  case  of  High  Officers,  as  a  mark  of 
special  favour,  the  offender  is  sometimes  allowed 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  himself  —  either  by 
hanging  himself,  or  taking  poison,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  latter  case  the  offender  is  said 
to  have  'swallowed  gold',  an  euphonistic  expression 
for  a  gilded  pill,  though  it  is  strongly  asserted 
by  many  Chinese  and  foreigners  that  gold  leaf 
is  really  swallowed  with  fatal  effect.  A  good 
authority  —  the  Viceroy  Yeh  —  has  indeed 
asserted  gravely  during  conversation  that  a  lump 
of  gold  was  in  fact  taken,  the  weight  of  which 
working   through    the   intestines  caused  eventual 
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death.  But,  with  all  submission  to  so  high  an 
authority,  it  is  believed  that  this  statement  is 
somewhat  wanting. 

IMPROPER    EXECUTION 

Where,  in  due  accordance  with  a  pronounced 
judicial  sentence,  an  offender  is  decapitated  when 
he  should  rightly  have  been  strangled,  or  vice 
versd^  or  where  the  body  of  an  offender  is  mangled 
or  disfigured  contrary  to  law,  the  magistrate  will 
be  liable  to  a  varying  number  of  blows. 

Where  a  person  dies  consequent  on  improper 
punishment,  the  executioner  will  share  the 
responsibility  therefor,  because  it  is  assumed  that 
H  the  underling  had  carried  out  the  punishment 
properly,  the  victim  would  not  have  died  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Vol.  IX.  p.    lo). 
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ETC.   —   FINES  AND    FORFEITURES 

OTHER    FORMS    OF   PUNISHMENT 

Transportation  is  a  punishment  very  generally 
employed.   It  is  of  two  forms,  life  transportation 
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j^ ,  and  transportation  for  a  term  ^ .  The  former 
variety  is  divisible,  according  to  distance,  into 
three  degrees  —  the  distances  being  2000,  2500, 
and  3000  /t  respectively.  The  latter  variety  is 
divisible,  according  to  duration,  into  five  degrees 
—  the  limits  of  time  commencing  with  one  year, 
and  advancing  by  an  increase  of  six  months  at 
a  time  until  the  limit  of  three  years  is  attained. 
Probably  the  most  usual  form  of  transportation 
is  that  for  three  years. 

The  distance  to  which  an  offender  is  to  be 
transported  is  calculated  from  his  place  of  birth, 
and,  in  the  case  of  transportation  for  a  term,  it 
is  provided  that  an  offender  may  not  be  transferred 
further  than  the  boundary  of  his  native  province. 

In  a  sense  all  distances  of  transportation  are 
nominal,  and  certain  distances  from  prescribed 
province  to  prescribed  province  are  laid  down 
for  the  varying  degrees. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  transportation,  there  is 
also  military  transportation  divisible,  according  to 
distance,  into  four  degrees  —  the  mildest  form 
commencing  with  a  distance  of  2000  /^,  and 
advancing    by    increments   of   500   //,    until   the 

C.    E.   G.  S 
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distance  of  3000  li  is  attained,  and  thence  by 
an  increment  of  1000  li  to  4000  li. 

As  is  very  evident  the  punishment  is  extremely 
flexible,  and  admits  of  varied  fine  gradations. 

Cases  of  transportation  are  very  numerous: 
it  is  a  favourite  punishment,  and  this  because 
it  rids  the  country  of  dangerous  offenders,  and 
either  usefully  employs  them,  or  at  least  confines 
them  to  a  given  area;  further,  there  are  many 
commutations  from  capital  punishments  to  this 
milder  penalty. 

In  regard  of  transportation  for  a  period,  it  is 
provided  that  an  offender  convicted  of  a  second 
offence,  while  his  first  term  is  incomplete,  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  further  term,  provided  that 
the  two  terms  together  do  not  exceed  four  years 

^B'^mMm^nmm^  (^.  h.  a. 

H.  L.  Vol.  III.  pp.  49 — 54). 

If  an  offender  has  been  transported  at  the 
request  of  his  lord  or  his  parents,  it  would  appear 
that,  if  the  offence  was  not  a  very  grave  one, 
they  may  apply  for  permission  for  him  to  return  — 
his  punishment  being  then  reduced  to  penal  servitude, 
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and  this  in  turn  to  one  hundred  blows  and  one 
month's  cangue  {v,  variotis  cases  H.  A.  H.  L. 
Vol.  I.  pp.    10 — 12). 

By  the  original  law  of  the  dynasty,  where  an 
offender  was  sent  into  permanent  transportation, 
his  wife  was  sent  with  him.  But  this  was  found 
to  give  rise  to  many  objections:  if  he  died,  his 
widow  was  left  among  strangers :  if  he  lived,  she 
was  exposed  to  many  temptations.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Tao  Kuang,  that  if  the 
offender  wished  it,  he  might  take  his  wife  with 
him,  but  if  not,  he  might  leave  her  with  her 
friends  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  II).  The  old  practice, 
however,  still  applies  in  respect  of  permanent 
transportation  for  certain  offences  to  Mongolia. 

Penal  Servitude  is  of  five  degrees  varying 
from  penal  servitude  for  one  year  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  Its  usual  position  is  as  an 
additional  penalty  to  transportation,  there  being 
certain  penal  settlements  throughout  the  Empire 
whereat  the  offenders  are  put  to  work  at  certain 
useftil  objects,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Kwangsi 
Yunnan  and  Kweichow  and,  without  the  Eighteen 
Provinces,  in  Turkestan,  and  (until  recently)  Formosa. 
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This  punishment  is  commonly  divisible  into 
three  heads,  penal  servitude  pure  and  simple, 
military  servitude  and  domestic  servitude.  Examples 
of  the  first  head  are  frequent  and  evident  — 
not  indeed  unlike  our  own  penalty.  Military 
servitude  ^  ^  is  of  very  varying  descriptions: 
so  an  offender  may  merely  be  sent  to  military 
servitude  on  the  near  frontiers  ^  iSi^TLW^y 
or  he  may  be  sent  to  military  servitude  in  the 
mines  in  Yunnan,  Kweichow  or  the  Two  Kuang 

^W^^mM%^i&W%M.  Domestic 
servitude,  where  an  offender  is  sent  into  slavery 
pure  and  simple,  is  also  of  a  varying  nature ; 
so  the  slavery  may  be  in  the  household  of  some 
meritorious  official  comparatively  near  at  hand, 
or  it  may  be  at  some  spot  more  remote,  as  in 
the   New   Settlements  (Sungaria  and  Kashgaria) 

The  punishment  of  the  Bamboo  is  of  very 
ordinary  occurrence,  either  as  a  penalty  of  itself, 
or  as  a  portion  of  another  penalty.  The  implement 
is  of  two  kinds,  styled  the  heavy  ^  and  the 
light  'pC  —  the  former  weighing  roughly  2^/3 
lbs.  as  against  2  lbs.  The  light  or  lesser  bamboo 
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constitutes,    according   to   the    Code,    the  lowest 

degree  of  punishment.  The  punishment  is  divided 

into    five    degrees,    starting    nominally   with   ten 

blows,  and  increasing  by  tens,  until  the  nominal 

maximum  of  fifty  blows  is  attained.     The  actual 

number    of   blows    to   be   inflicted   is,   however, 

four,    five,   ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty,  respectively, 

for   the    five    degrees.     The    punishment   of  the 

heavy    or    larger    bamboo   is    also    divided   into 

five  degrees  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  — 

starting  nominally  with  sixty  blows,  and  advancing 

by  tens,  until  the  nominal  maximum  of  one  hundred 

blows  is  attained.    The  actual  number  of  strokes 

to   be   inflicted    is    for  the  five  degrees,  twenty, 

twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  and  forty  respectively . 

The    well-known    punishment   of  the    Cangtie 

|nl  SE  ,    familiar  to  all  who  have  read  anything 

about  China,  is  commonly  resorted  to  for  lesser 

offences  —  though  occasionally  also  for  more  serious 

ones.    It   consists   in    effect   of  a  square  wooden 

collar    or    frame,    worn    by   the    offender  around 

his  neck,  and  rendering  him  incapable  of  feeding 

himself.     On  the  frame  is  written  the  name  and 

residence    of   the    offender,    and    the    offence    of 
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which  he  is  guilty.  A  guard  is  placed  in  charge 
of  the  offender,  who  is  stationed  for  a  time  in 
one  spot,  or  perambulated  through  the  streets, 
as  his  custodian  may  think  fit.  The  punishment 
may  be  for  any  period  —  even  for  life  —  and 
is  more  severe  than  it  might  casually  appear  to 
be,  for  the  lot  of  an  offender  restricted  to  a 
confined  and  helpless  position,  and  exposed  to 
a  blazing  sun  in  Southern  China,  or  to  a  dust 
storm  or  gale  in  Northern  China,  cannot  be  a 
cheerfiil  one. 

Where  an  offender  has  been  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  beyond  the  borders,  and  commits 
further  offences,  short  of  death,  no  aggravation 
of  penalty  would  seem  possible;  so  therefore, 
where  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  impose  a 
capital  sentence,  the  cangue  is  resorted  to  according 
to  the  following  scale :  —  one  year  s  cangue  for 
a  first  offence;  two  years'  for  a  second;  three 
months'  for  a  trifling  robbery;  one  year  for  an 
offence  involving  transportation  for  a  period; 
two  years'  for  an  offence  involving  transportation 
for  life;  three  years'  for  an  offence  involving 
military  servitude. 
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An  offender  may  be  cangued  for  life;  as  in 
the  case  of  a  secretary,  who  being  sentenced  to 
military  servitude  for  life,  knocked  down  a  policeman 
with  his  chain,  and  tried  to  escape  as  he  was 
starting  for  his  place  of  punishment  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  IV.  p.  33).  In  another  instance,  another 
secretary  was  similarly  treated,  for  having  reverted 
to  vagabondage  after  being  pardoned  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  35).  In  a  third  case,  a 
bannerman  Ch'ang  An  :^  ^  was  so  sentenced 
for  striking  his  commanding  officer  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  II.  p.  42). 

Perpetual  fetters  is  a  punishment  not  infrequently 
met  with;  and  there  is  a  well-known  case  on  the 
point,  wherein  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family 
was  so  sentenced  for  trying  to  smuggle  in  a 
couple    of   women    when    on   his    way    to    exile 

Not  dissimilar  from  the  two  latter  punishments 
is  the  penalty  prescribed  for  thieving  beggars 
and  tramps  in  certain  provinces  —  i.  e,  the  wearing 
for  varying  periods  of  an  iron  bar  of  about 
53  lbs.  weight  (v.  Larceny). 

Branding  ^J  ^  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
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identifying  old  offenders.  It  is  ordinarily  on  the 
face,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  juveniles)  may  be 
behind  instead.  A  thief  on  a  second  conviction 
is  ordinarily  to  be  branded  a  second  time,  so 
that  the  number  of  convictions  may  be  known ; 
but  an  offender  sentenced  to  a  heavier  penalty 
for  robbery  committed  during  the  time  he  is 
serving  his  term  of  transportation  is  not  branded, 
as  it  is  not  considered  a  new  conviction. 

IMPRISONMENT  PRISONS  —  PRISONERS  JAILERS 

Imprisonment  ]^  ^  did  not ,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  exist  as  a  punishment  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  (infra).  The  object  of  imprisonment 
seems  to  have  been  merely  to  retain  persons  in 
safe  custody  until  their  execution  or  acquittal  as 
the  case  might  be.  It  has  gradually  been  introduced 
either  as  a  mode  of  commutation,  or  as  an  initial 
punishment. 

Imprisonment  for  three  or  four  years,  appears 
to  have  been  devised  in  the  second  year  of 
Tao  Kuang,  to  meet  those  cases  of  offences  by 
women,  where  the  gravity  of  the  crime  seemed 
to   render  it  advisable  to  prevent  their  escaping 
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with  the  fine  by  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
they  were  allowed  to  commute  their  sentence  of 
transportation,  and  where  at  the  same  time  sending 
them  to  slavery  appeared  unduly  severe  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  III.  p.   39). 

Chinese  prisons  are  loathsome  and  horrible  dens 
of  iniquity  and  filth;  but,  horrible  as  they  are, 
cases  in  which  application  is  made  for  the  release 
^  ik  oi  prisoners  of  twenty  years'  standing  shows 
that  they  are  not  quite  so  awfiil  as  they  appear 
to  be  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XII.  p.   35). 

The  regulations  made  for  a  prisoner's  comfort  Q) 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  read  justiy  enough. 
Thus  petty  offenders  under  sentence  of  the  cangue, 
or  offenders  in  confinement  in  a  fortress,  are  to 
be  allowed  a  s/ie/ig-  yy  —  about  a  pint  —  of 
old  rice  a  day,  provided  they  are  without  other 
means  of  support.  Ordinarily  it  would  appear  that 
their  friends  have  to  supply  them  with  food. 
Prisoners  are  allowed  a  wadded  jacket  in  winter, 
and  medicine  if  they  be  sick  —  but  not  light  or 
fire.  If  over  seventy  or  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  or  if  they  be  cripples,  they  are  to  be  kept 
separate,  provided  with  clean  mats  and  bedding. 
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warmed  beds  in  winter  and  cooling  drinks  in 
summer.  Prisoners  under  sentence  of  death  or 
charged  with  transportable  offences  are  required 
to  wear  prison  dress  (a  reddish  brown  suit).  A 
prisoners's  grandparents,  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  wives  and  children,  are  to  be  allowed  to 
see  him  twice  a  month;  but  they  must  not  be 
allowed  in  prison  with  him,  and  any  food  or 
other  comforts  must  be  given  him  through  the 
jailer.  Prisoners  who  have  held  the  fifth  or  any 
higher  grade  of  official  rank,  or  who  have  previously 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  public  services, 
have  a  right  to  freely  see  their  relations  or 
connections. 

Prisoners  may  be  sentenced  to  wear  fetters  or 
handcuffs  during  their  term  (a  regulation  applying 
also  to  transportation  etc.)  —  v.  case  of  Chang 
Ken-ch  ui  gg  IS  1^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  III.  p.  77-, 
but  if  their  behaviour  be  good,  and  there  be 
no  black  marks  against  them  ^  jijl^  ^  -IB' 
these  may  be  removed. 

Jailers  are  held  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
their  prisoners  as  strictly  as  European  warders  — 
in   some   cases  more  so;  thus  in  one  instance  a 
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jafler  was  punished  for  allowing  a  prisoner  to 
take  unintentionally  an  over-dose  of  febrifuge ;  in 
another,  for  allowing  a  prisoner  to  indulge  in 
terrapin  which  proved  poisonous;  and  in  a  third, 
for  leaving  a  chopper  behind  in  the  jail  kitchen, 
and  thus  enabling  a  prisoner  to  commit  suicide. 
A  jailer  who  allows  a  prisoner  to  escape  is 
liable  to  a  punishment  graduated  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  prisoner  and  the  general 
circumstances.  A\Tiere  a  prisoner  escapes  through 
the  negligence  of  jailers,  the  jailer,  principally 
responsible,  will  be  liable  to  a  punishment  two 
degrees  less  severe  than  that  to  which  the  prisoner 
had  been  sentenced:  if  more  than  one  prisoner 
escape,  the  jailer,  principally  responsible,  will  in 
such  case  be  liable  to  a  punishment  two  degrees 
less  severe  than  that  to  which  the  most  guilt)* 
of  the  prisoners  had  been  sentenced.  WTiere  the 
jailers  have  been  overpowered,  whether  by  the 
prisoners  themselves  or  by  an  incursion  of  their 
friends,  the  above  penalties  are  subject  to  reduction, 
ni  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  jailers,  whether 
by  wounding  their  prisoners  or  suppressing  the 
food   allowance,    is   punishable   —  wounding,  as 
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wounding  in  affray,  and  suppression  of  the 
alio  wane,  as  embezzlement  of  the  same  amount 
of  Government  stores. 

FINES   AND    FORFEITURES 

Fines  ^  ^J  as  a  form  of  initial  punishment, 
apparently  do  not  exist  in  China :  where  they 
are  levied,  it  is  by  way  of  commutation  when 
there  is  reason  that  the  penalty  affixed  by  statute 
should  not  be  carried  out.  The  practice  is  an 
ancient  one,  for  in  an  edict  of  Mu  Wang  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  (B.  C.  952)  it  is  stated  inter  alia^ 
that  where  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner,  he  is  to  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  allowed  to  commute  the  penalty 
for  a  fine. 

Possible,  though  doubtful,  exceptions,  to  the 
general  rule  that  fines  are  considered  merely  as 
a  commutation,  are  in  regard  of  the  privileged 
classes  and  the  stoppage  of  an  official's  salary 
for  misconduct  or  inertia.  In  the  case  of  the 
privileged  classes  offences  are,  as  a  rule,  punished 
by  a  fine  —  though  even  in  that  case  the  fine  is 
regarded  as  a  commutation,  and  the  sentence  is, 
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death,  transportation,  caique,  or  bamboo,  as 
may  be :  whfle,  as  regards  the  stoppages  of  the 
salaries  of  officials  for  supposed  want  of  \igilance 
or  failure  in  the  prevention  of  crime  %'tthin  their 
jurisdiction,  such  measures,  thot^h.  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  general  law,  are  rather,  according  to  our 
Ei^lish  understanding,  an  official  de\ice  affecting 
officials  only. 

Of  a  fine  pure  and  simple,  where  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  is  laid  down  in  the  Code  as  the  penaltj- 
due  the  commission  of  an  offence,  there  is  apparently 
no  instance.  Chinese  legislators  would  be  shocked 
at  the  idea  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  should 
be  v-iated  by  a  fine  of  forty  shillings,  or  that  no 
other  penalt)'  should  attach  to  offences  of  greater 
heinou^iess. 

Fines  in  general  go  to  the  Court,  but  in  the 
case  of  accidental  homicide  or  injurj'  are  paid  to 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  or  to  the  injured 
partj',  and  they  are  in  this  case  over  and  above 
the  medical  expenses  etc.  WTiere  more  than  one 
person  is  held  responsible  for  an  accident  the  fine  is 
made  up  between  the  various  parties.  Where  tliere 
is  more  than  one  victim  a  double  fine  is  imposed. 
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Forfeitures^  whether  to  the  State  or  to  the 
person  aggrieved,  exist,  but  are  not  so  common 
as,  until  lately,  they  were  in  our  own  country, 
in  that  felony  per  se  does  not  have  that  effect 
—  it  is  only  in  cases  of  treason  or  robbery  from 
the  State  that  the  Government  lays  claim  to  the 
property  of  the  offender.  Further,  in  some  cases 
of  murder  and  arson,  the  goods  of  the  offender 
are  made  liable  to  satisfy  those  by  whom  injury 
has  been  sustained. 


SECTION    IV   —   PUNISHMENTS  NOT   LEGALLY   RECOGNISED   — 

UNDUE  PUNISHMENT 

PUNISHMENTS    COUNTENANCED    BUT    NOT 
LEGALLY    RECOGNISED 

Exposure  until  death:  —  This  is  a  common 
treatment  adopted  in  the  case  of  notorious  offenders. 
The  offender  is  exposed  in  a  tall  cage,  his  head 
resting  in  a  pillory  on  the  top,  and  his  feet  resting 
on  three  tiles  at  the  bottom  —  without  food  or 
water.  The  agony  of  this  position  in  a  blazing 
sun   may,   and  frequently  does,  cause  the  victim 
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to  kick  away  the  tiles  and  strangle  himself;  but 
if  he  does  not  do  so  after  some  twenty-four 
hours  have  expired,  a  tile  is  removed  —  it  being 
supposed  to  have  been  kicked  away  by  the  offender; 
and  if  the  greater  agony  of  standing  on  tiptoe 
is  still  endured,  the  second  tile  is  removed  the 
second  night,  and  the  third  day  the  offender  is 
found  there  dead. 

The  punishment  is  distinctly  illegal,  for  an 
official  allowing  it,  or  ordering  it  to  be  exercised, 
is  liable  to  heavy  punishment  for  applying  [>enalties 
unknown  to  the  law.  It  is  resorted  to,  therefore, 
only  in  the  case  of  offenders  whose  crimes  have 
made  them  objects  of  abliorrence,  and  where 
the  authorities  can  count  on  being  upheld  by 
public  opinion,  and  tliat  no  complaint  will  be 
made  against  them.  The  object  appears  to  be 
die  making  an  example  where  the  man's  offence, 
though  capital,  cannot  be  carried  out  until  confirmed, 
and  long  delay  would  thus  be  caased  if  the  proper 
course  was  followed. 

The  punishment  is  inhuman,  but,  in  the  words 
of  a  high  official,  when  remonstrated  with  against 
so  torturing  to  death  three  hardened  offenders :  — 
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''The  men  are  atrocious  criminals,  and  an  example 
'  'is  necessary  to  stop  the  continuance  of  the  crime  of 
"which  they  have  been  guilty.  If  these  men  are 
"dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  course,  it  will  take  a 
"year,  or  perhaps  two,  before  they  can  be  executed. 
"We  cannot  legally  cut  their  heads  off,  so  we 
"confine  them,  and  let  them  die.** 

Castration :  —  It  is  commonly  said  that  this  is 
one  of  the  punishments  recognised  by  Chinese  Law ; 
but  it  is  hardly  recognised  —  it  is  countenanced. 
It  is  a  practice  allowed,  even  ordained,  in  grave 
cases  of  treason,  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
a  stiff  necked  and  adulterous  generation  of  traitors. 
The  process  is  not  inflicted  on  the  offender  in 
person,  and  only  on  the  sons  when  they  attain 
the  age  of  sixteen,  so  that  if  they  die  before 
that  age,  tiiey  pass  to  the  other  world  unmutilated. 

UNDUE    PUNISHMENT 

In  this  regard  distinction  is  drawn  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  undue  punishment  was 
i!iflicted,  the  effect  thereof,  and  the  animus  of 
the  officials  concerned. 

And  firstly  the  question  of  animus  is  important. 
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for  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  feeling,  and  the 
punishment  administered  be  that  provided  in  the 
statute,  though  the  victim  die,  the  official  who 
is  responsible  is  only  to  be  reported  on,  and  a 
nominal  punishment  inflicted.  In  the  case  of  Chu 
Lin-cheng  ^  i$|  ^  an  official  was  denounced 
for  beating  an  impertinent  tipao  to  death,  and  it 
was  by  special  decree  ordered  that  a  nominal 
punishment  only  should  be  inflicted,  and  that  he 
should  be  retained  in  office  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
LX.  p.  38). 

Where  the  responsible  official  parties  have 
been  moved  by  strife  or  anger  or  otherwise, 
the  treatment  is  different.  If  the  heavy  bamboo 
be  used  instead  of  the  light,  but  death  does  not 
ensue,  the  presiding  magistrate  will  be  liable  to 
40  blows:  if  death  ensues,  the  magistrate  will 
be  liable  to  lOO  blows  —  a  sufficient  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  burial  being  also  forfeited. 
The  attendant  actually  inflicting  the  undue 
punishment  will  incur,  in  either  case,  a  degree 
less  than  the  above  penalties.  Distinctions  are  al§o 
drawn  as  to  whether  bribes  have  or  have  not  been 
accepted. 

C.    E.   G.  6 
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Furthermore,  if  a  punishment  be  inflicted  on 
a  more  vulnerable  part  than  that  required  by 
law,  so  as  to  produce  a  cutting  wound,  the 
person  who  has  inflicted,  or  who  has  caused  to 
be  inflicted,  such  unlawful  punishment,  becomes 
liable  to  a  penalty  two  degrees  less  severe  than 
in  the  case  of  similar  injuries  in  affi"ays  between 
those  of  equal  standing.  If  death  ensues  the 
punishment  is  increased,  and  burial  expenses 
forfeited  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  A  person, 
who  in  such  cases  inflicts  the  undue  punishment 
in  obedience  to  orders,  will  incur  a  penalty  less 
by  one  degree  than  his  superior. 


CHAPTER  m 

COMMUTATION  AND  MITIGATION 

SECTION     I     —     GENERAL    CONSIDERATION     —    COMMUTATION 
GENERALLY  AND  SPECIALLY  —   CIRCONSTANCES 

ATTENUANTES 

.    GENERAL   CONSIDERATION 

This  IS  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Chinese 
system.  The  leniency  may  arise  roughly  speaking 
from  three  motives,  considerations  of  equity, 
considerations  of  political  expediency,  and 
considerations  of  morality  or  religion.  Thus  the 
commutation  of  punishment,  prescribed  by  the 
Code  in  the  case  of  various  offences  (homicide  by 
misadventure,  etc.  etc.),  commutation  originating 
from  circonstances  attentiantes ^  etc.  etc.,  in  general 
arises  from  equitable  considerations,  and  so  also 
do  commutations  on  account  of  lunacy,  delivering 
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oneself  up  to  justice,  etc.  The  privilege  allowed 
certain  classes,  arises  from  considerations  of  political 
expediency.  The  mitigation  or  commutation  or 
special  treatment  provided  in  cases  of  sex,  youth, 
great  age,  or  a  sole  representative,  arises  from 
moral  or  religious  considerations  (though,  as  time 
passes,  the  motive  tends  to  become  equitable, 
rather  than  purely  moral  or  religious).  By  religious, 
it  must  be  understood,  is  meant  the  regard  paid  to 
the  tenets  laid  down  in  Chinese  philosophy  generally, 
and,  especially,  the  respect  which  the  Chinese 
attach  to  seniors,  the  filial  relation  and  family 
succession  —  the  foundations  of  their  religion, 
and  the  fabrics  of  their  government.  In  addition 
also  to  certain  fixed  and  definite  reasons  for 
commutation  and  mitigation,  there  must  likewise 
be  mentioned  the  Acts  of  Grace  passed  from 
time  to  time  commuting  and  mitigating  penalties  : 
the  cause  of  this,  now  a  regular  practice  without 
other  motive,  was  probably  originally  political 
expediency  to  gain  popularity. 
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AND    SPECIALLY 

Where  a  penalty  is  commuted  it  is  to  the 
secondary  penalty  imposed  by  the  law  under 
which  the  particular  case  comes.  But  the  effect 
is  very  varied.  In  some  cases,  where  for  surrendering 
to  justice  or  other  reasons  one  degree  of  punishment 
is  remitted  ^  — *  ^  it  may  merely  mean  that 
instead  of  being  summarily  executed,  the  execution 
is  referred  for  consideration,  or  that  instead  of 
being  sentenced  to  decapitation ,  sentence  of 
strangulation  is  passed;  but  it  may  also  mean 
that  the  penalty  passes  at  a  bound  from  decapitation 
and  exposure  of  the  head  to  simple  transportation 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  11),  or  to  a  lesser 
penalty  {e,  g.  a  fine). 

In  the  case  of  accidental  homicide  the  sentence 
of  death  is  recorded,  but  is  simply  formal,  and 
the  penalt)  is  commuted  to  a  fine  paid  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased ;  in  the  case  of  accidental 
injur)',  the  penalty  is  commuted  to  a  fine  paid 
to  the  injured  party  himself  When  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case  of  accidental 
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homicide  or  serious  lasting  injury,  the  sentence 
of  death  may  be  commuted  to  transportation, 
thence  to  a  fine  in  lieu  thereof.  Passing  attention 
may  be  directed  here  to  that  special  commutation, 
accorded  as  a  matter  of  course  on  claim  made,  in 
cases  of  murder  where  one  of  the  capitally 
responsible  parties  dies  in  prison  before  the  case 
is  settled  (v,  circonstarues  attentiafites). 

There  are  also  many  other  less  important 
offences  receiving  as  a  matter  of  course  ordinary 
or  special  commutation. 

More  than  one  statute  in  mitigation  may  be 
pleaded  in  the  same  case.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
Ch'en  A-lien  ^  |S^  ^  the  capital  sentence  for 
homicide  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life 
under  one  statute,  and  further  commuted  to 
transportation  for  three  years  under  another.  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  90). 

CIRCONSTANCES  ATTENUANTES 

Justificatory  circumstances  ^  ^  ^  life  ^  IH 
are  allowed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  certain  cases, 
sometimes  arising  from  the  mere  conditions  or 
circumstances    under    which    an    act    was    done. 
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sometimes  from  the  mere  position  of  the  parties 
{i,  e.  relationship),  and  sometimes  from  both  these 
causes  combined. 

Examples  of  the  first  category  are  very  obvious ; 
—  a  man  in  self-defence  kills  an  assailant  who 
attacks  him  with  murderous  intentions:  a  person 
who  has  a  right  to  interfere  seriously  injures  an 
offender  he  is  trying  to  seize :  or  of  another  class 
where  an  offender  in  certain  offences  stops  short 
of  the  commission  of  the  full  offence  {v.  Robbery 
and  violence)^  or  the  case  of  persons  taking  a 
minor  part  in  the  commission  of  a  serious  offence. 

Examples  of  the  second  category  are  extremely 
numerous,  arising  chiefly  in  cases  where  the  position 
of  the  parties  is  that  of  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife  etc.  —  instances  of  this  class  will  be 
found  under  these  headings,  and  in  various  parts 
of  this  volume. 

Examples  of  the  third  category  are  also 
numerous.  Thus  if  a  husband  catches  the  paramour 
of  his  wife  or  daughter  in  the  act,  and  in  the 
first  heat  of  righteous  indignation  or  without 
deliberate  intention  If  |i|  ^  iat  he  kills  him,  the 
circumstances  will  be  allowed.  Not  so,  however, 
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if  the  said  husbaud  ties  up  the  villain  and  cuts 
his  throat,  because  he  was  abusive  (v.  case  of 
Tu  Lai-chang  ^  3K  ^ ,  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  H. 
p.  29).  Nor  where  a  person  chances  to  kill  a 
man  he  catches  with  his  brother's  wife  (v.  case 
of  Lo  Chin-ling  ^  ^  j^,  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  H. 
p.  30).  Again  justificatory  circumstances  will  be 
allowed  as  a  matter  of  course  when  a  man  kills  his 
wife  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  if  she  is  shown 
to  be  guilty  of  unfilial  conduct  to,  and  abuse  of,  his 
parents :  or  when  she  commits  adultery  without  his 
connivance:  or  where  she  does  him  actual  bodily 
harm,  if  he  kills  her  in  the  heat  of  the  moment. 

And  so  also  of  other  offences. 

Delivery  up  to  justice.  —  If  before  an  offence 
has  come  to  light,  the  offender  himself  la)s  an 
information,  or  his  near  relatives  with  or  without 
his  consent  hand  him  over  to  the  authorities,  he 
will  escape  the  penalty  due  his  offence.  But  in 
such  cases  the  confession  must  be  full,  and  the 
person    must    deliver    himself  up    in    very    truth 

Z§f§^Z  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IV.  p.  59).    If 
there  be  injury'  to  life  or  limb  the  rule  does  not 
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hold  in  entirety  —  but  even  in  this  case  the 
offender  will  merely  be  punished  for  the  simple 
killing  or  wounding,  as  the  case  may  be.  So  in 
an  instance  where  a  man  burnt  down  a  straw 
shed  belonging  to  one  against  whom  he  bore  a 
grudge,  causing  thereby  the  death  of  a  child 
who  was  sleeping  within,  a  fact  of  which  he  was 
ignorant.  Running  away  he  met  his  elder  brother, 
and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  The  brother 
handed  him  over  to  the  authorities,  who  could 
make  nothing  out  of  the  case.  As  the  offender 
did  not  know  the  child  was  within,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  case  of  deliberate  killing  ^  Ki 

OC^Wc^'^  ^  1^  1  ^"d  ^  there  was  no  struggle, 
it  could  scarcely  be  called  killing  in  course  of  a 
fight  ^  >f8  ^  1^  Wi  ^  ^  .The  Board, however, 
being  appealed  to,  at  once  laid  down  that  it  was 
a  case  of  killing  consequent  on  malicious  arson: 
as  regards  the  property  destroyed  the  law  allowed 
compensation  J^  ^jfj  t^  Pf  ^  |R  ,  and  as  regards 
the  child  it  was  simple  homicide  only  (v,  case  of 
Ch  ao    Erh   ^  Zl  ,    H.    A.    H.    L.  Supp.  vol. 

XIV.  p.  49). 

Where  it  is  the  culprit's  relations  that  deliver 
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him  up  to  justice  a  curious  result  may  follow. 
Thus  where  two  brothers  were  concerned  in  a 
case,  one  gave  himself  up  to  justice,  and  at  the 
same  time  betrayed  his  brother's  hiding  place, 
and  both  of  the  brothers  were  allowed  to  benefit 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IV.  p.   58). 

The  delivery  to  justice  must  take  place  before 
a  complaint  has  been  made,  otherwise  a  mitigation 
only  of  one  degree  less  than  the  due  penalty 
will  be  allowed  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  76). 
It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the  culprit  give  himself 
up,  if  he  knows  that  a  charge  is  about  to  be 
preferred  against  him  ^>\^'^tfll§  ^  ^ 

"irlRr  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  81).  But  he 
will  be  entitled  to  full  benefit  if  he  did  not  know 
that  the  charge  was  about  to  be  preferred, 
though  it  has  actually  been  filed  before  he  gave 
himself  up,  if  penitence  and  not  fear  influenced 
his  action  (id.). 

If  the  injury  be  irreparable,  the  fact  that  the 
culprit   delivered    himself  up    will  not  avail  him. 
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(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XX.  p.  50).  So  in  the  case 
of  Po  Yu-nan  ^  ^  ^  where  a  man  defiled  a 
grave  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  VII.  p.    i). 

An  accessory  will  be  entitled  to  mitigation  of 
his  sentence,  if  he  gives  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  of  his  principal,  but  it  must  lead  to 
the  arrest  within  a  given  time,  ordinarily  a  year. 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  82). 

A  very  curious  case  is  that  of  Hsii  Ch'ung-wu 
W  yu  ]5^  ,  showing  the  strange  bearing  the 
parental  relation  may  have  on  the  subject.  In 
this  case  the  offender  was  guilty  of  hushing  up 
for  money  the  murder  of  one  of  his  sons.  Another 
son  brought  the  case  to  light,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  father  might  benefit  and  be  excused, 
while  the  son  on  the  other  hand  was  sentenced  to 
one  hundred  blows  and  three  years  transportation 
for  denouncing  his  brother's  murder,  because  in 
doing  so  he  had  brought  his  father  into  danger 
of  the  law.  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXVI.  p.  56). 

Special  cofUfnutation  in  Iiomicide  where  07ie 
offender  dies  ifi  prison  before  the  case  is  settled,  — 
This  curious  form  occurs  in  the  case  of  murder, 
where  the  person,  who  planned  the  offence,  or  one  of 
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the  accomplices,  who  had  inflicted  serious  injury 
on  the  deceased,  chances  to  die  in  prison  before 
the  case  is  settled,  when  the  actual  murderer 
can  claim  that  the  capital  punishment  to  which 
he  is  liable  shall  be  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life,  on  the  ground  that  life  has  answered 
life:  but  the  person  who  dies  must  be  one  who 
might  have  been  capitally  liable  in  the  case, 
and  he  must  have  died  in  actual  custody  and 
not  while  out  on  bail,  again  he  must  have  died 
before  the  case  was  settled  (case  of  Hou  Meng-pu, 
h,  P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXV.  p.    lo). 
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SOLE   REPRESENTATIVE   —   WOMEN 

MENTAL    AND    PHYSICAL    DISABILITY 

Relatives  are  bound  to  report  cases  of  lunacy 
^  ^ ,  and  exercise  strict  supervision  over  the 
lunatics,  under  penalty  of  eighty  blows  heavy 
bamboo,  if  the  lunatic  kills  himself,  and  one  hundred 
blows  if  he  kills  anyone  else  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  X.  p.  57)  —  V,  Statutes  7  >i|  S  ^  and 
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doubtful  if  they  are  liable  where  the  access  of 
lunacy  is  sudden  and  unexpected.  Lunatics  are 
in  general  required  to  be  manacled,  and  the 
relations  must  not  remove  the  manacles  without 
proper  authority  {H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  78). 
If  the  relations  of  the  lunatic  represent  that  tliey 
have  no  proper  place  of  security,  the  magistrate 
will  take  charge  of  the  lunatic.  Lunatics  are  not 
to  be  released  on  the  plea  of  recovery  until 
after  the  expiry  of  a  term  of  years,  unless  at 
the  special  f)etition  of  their  parents,  and  after 
enquiry  as  to  ttie  abilitj-  of  the  latter  to  prevent 
their  doing  injury  thereafter. 

Lunatics  are  held  responsible  for  their  acLs, 
but  the  ordinary  penalty  applicable  is  commuted 
as,  e.  g.  in  murder  to  imprisonment  with  fetters 
subject  to  H.  M.'s  pleasure.  In  tlie  case  of  a 
lunatic  who  commits  a  fatal  assault  and  has 
recovered  at  the  time  of  trial,  it  is  essential  that 
the  lunacy  .should  have  been  reported  before  the 
offence  was  committed  ^  ^  $S  1^  '^  Ir  :  or 
otherwise  the  family  of  the  deceased  must  assent 
to  the  verdict  ^  ^  IR  ^  ff  #  3^ ,  the  sentence 
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of  death  will  be  recorded  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXXn.  p.  57),  the  penalty  therefor  will  be 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  Tls.  12.  42,  and  the 
lunatic  will  be  imprisoned  in  perpetuity.  If  the 
lunatic  recovers,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
any  recurrence  of  the  malady  within  a  fixed 
time,  he  will  be  given  in  charge  of  his  friends 
and  released :  but  a  fixed  time  must  elapse, 
and  mere  proof  of  cure  is  insufficient  (case  of 
Liu  Chin-liang  ^  ^  ^ ,  P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XVH. 
p.  39).  The  time  by  law  was  originally  twenty 
years,  but  if  the  lunatic  be  seventy  years  of  age 
or  upwards,  or  in  failing  health,  the  term  is  reduced. 
Where  the  question  of  relationship  comes  in,  the 
special  laws  for  the  benefit  of  lunatics  are  in  a 
measure  overriden ;  but  though  the  crime  be  heinous 
in  the  last  degree  (save  in  one  instance  — fiti) 
a  special  confidential  report  is  to  accompany  the 
sentence,  the  penalty  is  then  invariably  commuted 
to  death  subject  to  revision  and  further  commutation, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  is  never  carried  out.  This 
treatment  moreover  holds  where  the  malady  was 
transitory.  In  the  case  of  M"^^  Chung  nee  Huang 
^  ^  ,  a  woman  murdered  her  daughter-in-law 
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during  a  fit  of  madness  from  which  she  subsequenriy 
recovered.  For  this  (after  representation)  she  was 
sentenced  to  a  commuted  penalty  of  one  hundred 
blows,  redeemable  by  fine,  given  to  her  friends 
to  take  charge  of,  and  the  magistrate  directed  to 
see  personally  that  the  proper  manacles  were  put 
on  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  73).  Even  where 
a  wife  kills  her  husband,  a  case  in  which  it  was 
for  long  a  moot  point  whether  any  representation 
could  be  made,  it  is  now  provided  that  though 
she  is  to  be  sentenced  to  the  usual  penalt)^  a 
memorial  to  His  Majesty  is  to  be  presented  by 
the  Board  in  consultation  with  the  Judicial  Committee, 
if  there  is  clear  evidence  of  lunacy  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXXII.  p.  72).  It  must  however  be  borne 
in  mind  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  sentence^ 
lunacy  is  no  defence:  so  if  a  lunatic  wounds  his 
father  he  must  be  sentenced  to  decapitation  without 
appeal,  but  there  is  straightway  made  out  the 
special  report  to  accompany  the  sentence,  which 
effects  a  change  in  the  penalty  to  decapitation 
subject  to  revision  at  the  Autumn  Assize  —  when 
the  case  is  further  dealt  with  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIV.  p.  32). 
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Where,  however,  a  lunatic  deliberately  kills 
his  parents  or  grandparents,  a  representation  will 
not  serve.  Here,  by  decree  of  the  third  year  of 
Tao  Kuang,  he  is  to  be  executed  at  once  on  the 
spot  where  the  murder  was  committed,  if  it  be 
within  300  li  from  the  provincial  capital  and  no 
river  intervenes,  otherwise  on  the  city  execution 
ground  without  reference  to  Peking  ^  ^  I  '^ 
it  17  iE  &  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  34). 
And  the  sentence  (slicing  to  pieces)  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  its  horror,  even  though  the  lunatic 
be  already  dead;  as  in  the  case  of  Chiang 
Ch'u-t'ien  ^  ^  j^  where  the  quartering  was 
ordered  to  be  carried  out,  though  he  was  certainly 
mad  at  the  moment  of  the  murder,  and  had  been 
cut  down  and  killed  on  the  spot  by  his  mother  (wf.). 

Ordinary  Acts  of  Grace  and  Gaol  Deliver)^ 
do  not  apply  to  lunatics,  unless  they  have 
recovered  and  shown  no  sign  of  the  recurrence 
of  their  malady  for  several  years  •,  and  a  lunatic 
guilty  of  an  offence  not  ordinarily  capital  is  not 
to  be  released  because  he  is  supposed  to  have 
recovered  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.   59). 

Delirium,     —     This     more     temporary    and 


transitory  form  of  lunacy  is  held  to  be  no 
sufficient  excuse  for  homicide  —  it  being  more 
often  than  not  the  resuh  of  personal  indiscretion, 
in  certain  events,  however,  the  penalty-  will  be 
commuted  or  deferred  in  its  execution.  So  in  the 
case  of  Liu  T'ing-jen  ^  j^  fi ,  a  man  was 
sentenced  to  strangulation  for  killing  another  during 
thedelirium  of  fever  fl^  M.M-M,^W^M^ 
and  the  execution  was  deferred  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXXII.  p.   57). 

Physical  DisabilUy.  —  An  offender  under  certain 
physical  disabilities  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  allowed  to  commute  the  penalty  of  any  ordinary 
offence  tliat  he  may  commit,  and  where  guilty 
of  a  capital  offence,  he  may  in  like  manner  be 
excused  on  pa)'ment  of  a  fine.  It  is  laid  down 
that  though  a  man  whose  right  wrist  is  broken 
may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  act,  the  fact 
that  he  is  deaf  or  dumb  will  not  excuse  him. 
The  totally  blind  come  within  the  act,  but  not 
the  man  with  one  eye  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  TV. 
p.  1 6),  or  the  man  with  one  leg  —  the  disability 
must  be  such  as  to  prevent  a  person  froin  walking 
or  mo\Tng  like  others.  \\'here  a  person  is  allowed 
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to  commute  the  penalty  of  transportation  for 
a  fine,  in  view  of  a  bad  attack  of  rheumatism, 
he  is  free  for  good  and  all,  though  he  recovers 
afterwards  (H.  A.   H.  L.  vol.  IV.  p.    17). 

AGE 

In  the  case  of  great  age,  and  in  the  case 
of  youth,  a  certain  tenderness  is  shown,  and 
causes  substantial  mitigation  in  the  punishment. 

Aged  offenders,  —  All  persons  aged  seventy 
years  or  over  are  allowed  to  commute  any 
penalty  of  or  below  the  degree  of  transportation 
for  life  by  a  fine,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
scale ;  but  if,  after  they  have  once  been  allowed 
to  commute  the  penalty,  they  intentionally  offend 
again,  the  sentence  will  be  carried  out  on  the 
second  conviction.  Where  the  offender  is  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  still  greater  leniency  is 
shown  apparently.  Such  persons  are  to  be 
recommended  to  the  particular  consideration  of 
His  Majesty,  and  very  atrocious  crimes  are 
allowed  to  be  perpetrated  with  comparative 
impunity.  On  one  occasion  an  old  man  caused 
his  victim  to  be  burned  alive :  he  was  sentenced 
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to  death :  but  placed  on  the  deferred  list  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  IV.  p.  12).  So  in  numerous 
instances  of  ordinary  murder  cases,  the  aged 
murderer  was  merely  punished  with  a  fine. 
The  reason  given  by  an  authority  for  this 
strange  state  of  the  law  is  that  there  is  little 
fear  of  one  so  old  again  offending-,  so  where 
a  man  of  seventy  set  all  his  neighbours  by 
the  ears,  and  prompted  them  to  bring  false 
accusations  against  one  another,  the  Board 
declared  that  the  law  should  be  carried  out 
in  earnest,  and  the  old  pettifogger  sent  to  the 
hulks,  where  his  unimpaired  mental  faculties 
could  do  no  further  harm  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
IV.  p.  15).  A  person  aged  eighty  years  or  over 
will,  however,  be  punished  for  treason  or  rebellion. 
Persons  over  ninety  years  of  age  are  not,  save 
also  in  cases  of  treason  or  rebellion,  to  be 
punished,  in  any  case. 

Juvenile  offenders.  —  Under  seven  years  of 
age,  the  offender  will  be  excused  save  for  treason 
or  robbery.  Under  ten  years  of  age  —  save 
in  cases  of  treason  or  robbery  —  the  offender 
is    to     be     recommended     to     the     particular 
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consideration  of  His  Majesty.  Under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  the  offender  is  allowed  to  commute  any 
penalty  of  or  below  the  degree  of  transportation 
for  life  by  a  fine,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
scale.  Instead  of  a  fine,  whipping  is  ordinarily 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  simple  theft,  however 
often  the  offence  be  committed;  the  commutation 
to  a  fine  being  reserved  for  cases  of  theft 
which  involve  transportation.  Branding  is  not 
generally  employed  in  such  cases,  but  in  Peking, 
and  within  the  metropolitan  area,  if  the  offender 
is  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  has  similarly 
offended  more  than  once,  he  is  to  be  branded 
like  an  ordinary  offender,  and  is  further  to  be 
given  in  charge  of  his  parents  or  friends. 
Such  an  offender  is,  moreover,  to  be  treated 
as  an  old  offender.  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV. p.  53). 
The  branding,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  not  to  be 
on  the  face,  but  behind,  and  if  the  offender 
behaves  well  for  five  years,  it  may  be  obliterated. 
The  rule  as  to  commutation  for  a  fine 
seems  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  extend 
to  capital  penalties.  Such  sentences  are, 
generally  speaking,  recorded,  but  under  certain 
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circumstances,  even  where  a  child  has  killed 
another,  this  formality  may  also  be  omitted. 
The  circumstances  must  accord  with  the  case 
of  Ting  Ch*i  San  Tzii  T  ^  ^  ff ,  wherein 
a  boy  of  fifteen  or  under  killed  a  man  who 
treated  him  badly,  and  claimed  to  be  exempt 
from  the  capital  sentence.  It  was  laid  down 
that  the  man  killed  must  be  four  years  older 
than  the  lad  {sciL  at  least),  that  he  must  be 
the  aggressor,  and  must  be  unreasonably  violent. 
In  other  cases,  though  the  offender  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  only,  he  appears  to  have  been 
sentenced  to  death.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
only  rule  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  that  of 
common  sense;  if  sympathy  is  with  the  juvenile 
offender,  he  will  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  Act — 
ifnot,  hewillbedeniedit(H.  A.H.L.vol.IV.p.  2). 
Where  a  boy  under  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
led  astray  by  those  older  than  himself,  and 
takes  part  in  robbery  with  violence  under  their 
compulsion,  the  capital  penalty  is  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life :  if  the  boy  has  been 
led  astray  more  than  once  or  twice,  the  plea 
is    not  to  be  entertained,  unless  there  is  very 
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**strong  evidence  to  support  it.  In  the  case  of 
T'ang  Pa-erh  ^  /V  j^,  a  boy  was  eventually 
allowed  to  commute  the  capital  penalty  for 
servitude  in  Kirin  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV. 
p.  84) :  but  the  commutation  was  only  allowed 
after  much  difficulty,  as  it  was  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  the  lad  had  been  led  astray. 
In  reckoning  age^  it  is  the  age  calculated 
in  accordance  with  common  custom  that  the 
person  in  question  will  attain  in  the  current 
year,  not  the  actual  number  of  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  his  birth    M  — *  "^  ^  j^ 

^P:S^JiimM<iaifi:^ilT(H.  A. 

H.  L.  vol.  IV.  p.  22).  An  offender  aged  seventy 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  though 
he  is  only  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  has 
not  yet  seen  his  seventieth  birthday.  So  again 
of  a  child  aged  seven  years  and  one  month, 
being  in  his  eighth  year,  he  cannot  be  considered 
seven  years  of  age.  And  this,  it  is  convenient 
to  observe,  is  the  general  rule  where  any  question 
of  age  comes  in,  as  e,  g,^  in  the  case  of  murder 
of  a  child  under  ten  (case  of  Feng  Chiu-erh, 
M%%,  P.  A.  S.  P.  App.  VII),  rape  of  a  girl 
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under  twelve  etc.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of 
youth,  the  age  alone  considered  is  the  age  at 
the  time  the  offence  was  committed  (not  at 
the  time  of  trial) :  in  the  case  of  an  aged 
offender,  age  may  be  pleaded  not  only  at,  but 
after  trial,  if  the  sentence  has  not  been  carried 
out  by  the  time  the  necessary  age  has  been 
attained. 

SOLE    REPRESENTATIVE    ^  JflJl 

Chinese  law  regarding  the  continuance  of  the 
succession  of  a  family  as  infinitely  important,  in 
general  allows  an  offender  to  escape  the 
•consequences  of  his  offence  —  usually  in  the  end 
by  commuting  the  penalty  to  a  fine  —  if  he  is 
the  sole  dependence  of  his  fam-ly  ^  :^  i^  ^« 
Not  seldom  no  fine  even  is  imposed,  the  offender 
escaping  scatheless.  The  leniency  extends  to 
most  classes  of  offences  it  would  seem,  even 
to  cases  of  homicide.  So  in  an  instance  of 
unintentional  homicide,  an  offender  may  plead 
that  he  is  an  only  son  of  a  chaste  widow, 
when  his  name  may  be  placed  on  the  deferred 
list.  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  II.  p.  22).  The  leniency 
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does  not  apparently  strictly  extend  to  cases  of 
intentional  homicide,  and  certainly  does  not  to 
the  gravest  offences,  such  as  treason-,  but  as 
regards  the  former,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  so  strong  a  plea  would  not  prevail 
in  every  instance.  So  if  a  sole  representative 
kills  his  wife,  the  view  taken  is  that  the 
succession    is    more    important    than    a    better 

haifsiife  mm^i^u^M^mi^i^ 

S   (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  II.  p.  53). 

An  only  son,  the  sole  support  of  aged 
parents,  though  excused  transportation,  may  not 
be  excused  straightway.  So  where  a  son  killed 
his  half-brother,  and  obtained  reduction  of  the 
the  capital  penalty  to  transportation  for  life, 
on  the  ground  that  the  homicide  was  in  his 
mother's  defence,  and  put  in  the  further  plea 
that  he  was  a  sole  representative,  in  order  to 
get  entirely  excused,  the  Emperor  declined  to 
allow  him  to  go  free  at  once.  '*He  is  somewhat 
'^forward;''  said  His  Majesty,  ''detain  him  for 
''a  year  or  so,  until  this  quality  is  corrected." 

Though  excused  punishment — transportation, 
hard   labour,   whatever   it   may   be   —   a  sole 
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representative  must  make  good  the  amount  of 
money  etc.,  that  he  may  have  stolen,  or  the 
funeral  expenses  etc.,  the  result  of  his  offence. 

It  was  formerly  the  rule  that  where  the  plea 
of  a  sole  representative  was  advanced,  the 
Governor  had  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
in  person.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  were 
not  required  to  give  bonds  assenting  to  the 
plea,  but  they  were  to  be  present  when  it  was 
urged,  and  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  its  allowance.  As  these 
provincial  investigations  were  shown  to  be 
extremely  inconvenient,  from  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  the  witnesses,  it  was  eventually 
determined,  that  where  the  scene  of  action 
was  over  eight  hundred  li  from  the  provincial 
capital,  the  Intendants  of  Circuit  should  deal 
with  the  case,  and  that  where  the  relatives 
were  too  old  or  too  sick  to  appear,  deputies 
might  take  their  evidence  at  their  abode  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  II.  p.  42)  —  cf.  evidence  de 
bene  esse. 

The  existence  of  this  plea  accounts  for  some 
incongruities    in    the   law,    and    the  celebrated 
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American  case,  wherein  a  man  who  was 
convicted  of  murdering  his  father  and  mother, 
pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  was  an  orphan, 
has  its  parallel  in  the  case  of  Wu  Erh-tztt, 
;^  Zl  "^ ,  who  successfully  pleaded  that  he 
was  an  only  son,  and  thereby  entitled  to 
commutation  of  the  penalty  of  his  offence, 
though  he  became  so  by  killing  his  brother  — 
the  offence  for  which  he  was  being  tried  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  II.  p.  57). 

Akin   to   the   plea  of  sole  representative  is 
the    plea    of    sole    support   of  aged    relatives 
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Women  are  ordinarily  allowed  to  commute 
transportation  and  penal  servitude  by  fine  — 
the  former  penalties  being  considered  inapplicable 
to  them.  The  leniency,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  has  been  disallowed;  so  in  the 
case  of  M*^^  Chu,  :^  ^ ,  who  was  declared  to 
be  such  a  virago,  that  neither  her  own,  nor 
her  deceased  husband *s  family  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  her  ^  ::^  ijtfc  4*  ^  SSi 
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The  virago  was  accordingly  sent  to  work  out 
her  sentence  of  transportation  on  penal  servitude 
in  a  Tartar  garrison  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLVIII. 
p.  80).  According  to  the  old  law,  women  were 
not  to  be  imprisoned,  save  in  capital  cases,  and 
in  cases  of  adultery  —  and  the  penalty  was 
commutable  by  fine.  This  leniency  has  been 
altered  {v.  Imprisonment). 

Bambooing,  again,  is  a  punishment  which 
Chinese  decency  considers  should  not  be  inflicted 
upon  women,  and  is  ordinarily  commuted  for 
a  fine.  In  the  case,  however,  of  those  who  have 
led  licentious  lives,  and  so  forfeited  their  claims 
to  consideration,  the  punishment  will  not  be 
foregone  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVII.  p.  54)  — 
and  so  also  of  adultery.  Squabbling  wives  and 
concubines  are  also  considered  suitable  subjects 
for  the  bamboo.  Where  the  punishment  is 
inflicted,  the  woman  may  ordinarily  retain  both 
her  inner  garment  and  a  single  outer  one : 
in  the  case  of  adultery  and  offiences  of  a  like 
disgraceful  nature,  however,  the  inner  garment 
alone  may  be  retained. 

Even    licentious   women    (though    receiving, 
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as  above  stated,  their  quantum  of  the  bamboo), 
are  allowed  to  commute  transportation  for  the 
cangue  according  to  scale.  Thus,  twenty  days 
cangue  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  transportation,  and  ten  days  are  added 
for  each  additional  year  of  the  latter  punishment 
—  e,g,^  thirty  days  cangue  =^  two  year's 
transportation,  forty  days  =^  three  years'  — 
until  the  limit  of  two  months'  cangue  has 
been  reached,  which  is  considered  as  an 
equivalent  of  transportation  for  life. 
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PRIVILEGE    AND    PRIVILEGED    CLASSES 

Privilege  is  acknowledged  before  the  law, 
and  eight  grounds  therefor  /V  ^  are  recorded 
in  the  ^  |g§ ,  and  incorporated  in  the  Code,  i,  ^., 
Imperial  connection,  length  of  service,  worth 
of  service,  righteousness,  ability,  patriotic  zeal, 
high  rank,  and  privileged  descent.  In  the  wider, 
but  not  the  technical  sense,  the  treatment  of  aged 
offenders,  of  juveniles,  of  sole  representatives. 


and  of  women,  is  in  China  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  the  objects  themselves  form 
into  very  real  classes  of  privileged  persons. 

The  effect  of  privilege  is  to  cause  considerable 
mitigation,  and  to  confer  certain  favours  —  in 
either  case,  strictly  legal  effects  duly  incorporated 
in   the  system. 

On  a  privileged  person  committing  an  offence, 
a  representation  thereof  is  straightway  made 
to  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  proceed 
further  in  the  case,  until  His  Majesty's  commands 
have  been  received  —  and  the  privilege  further 
extends  to  a  privileged  person's  parents , 
grandparents,  wife,  son,  or  grandson.  A  traitor 
will  not  receive  the  benefit  of  this  law. 

The  privileged  classes  herein  dealt  with  are 
the  Imperial  connection,  the  nobility,  officials 
and  graduates. 

In  regard  of  the  Imperial  Family,  there  are 
included  herein,  all  relatives  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  who  are  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors,  all  relations  to  the  fourth  degree  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty's  grandparents,  all  relations 
to  the  third  degree  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress, 
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all  relations  to  the  second  degree  of  the  Heir 
Apparent. 

A  case  in  which  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Family  is  concerned  is  not  to  be  dealt  with 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  but  such  member 
will  be  dealt  with  differentially,  and  receive  lenient 
treatment.  The  privilege  is  comprehensive.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Heng  Te,  1M^,  the  offender 
became  drunk  and  unruly  in  a  magistrate's 
office :  the  Board  decided  that  he  ought  to 
receive  eighty  blows,  but  as  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  an  hereditary 
official,  the  case  was  to  be  left  for  the  Board 
of  War  to  fix  the  penalty  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  X.  p.  67)  —  which  latter  was  probably 
either  mitigated  to  a  fine  or  excused.  This 
differential  treatment  often  takes  the  form  of 
stoppage  of  the  maintenance  allowance  "§3  ^ 
for  a  period  —  sometimes  for  ten  year's  or 
more :  and  this  discipline  extends  to  even  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood. 

That  important  class,  the  Imperial  eunuchs 
3JlC  1^ ,  have  also  many  privileges  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  in  less  degree.  They  are  members 
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of  the  Imperial  Household,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  consideration.  But  they  are  regarded  in 
ways  with  a  somewhat  subtle  tenderness :  they 
must  not  have  any  intercourse  with  the  outer 

world  :^mi5:!^M^[A^i^.  and  the 
magistrates  are  responsible  for  their  arrest  if 
they  are  found  outside  Peking  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  LI.  p.  71).  But  though  the  Emperor 
Tao  Kuang  insisted  upon  this  latter  point, 
they  do  in  fact  occasionally  visit  the  provinces. 
A  head  eunuch  1^  'H  ^jlC  ^  may  be  treated 
with  greater  severity. 

The  official  class,  especially  officials  in  office, 
receive  exceptional  treatment.  Any  official 
sentenced  to  death  may  claim  commutation 
to  transportation,  and  when  sentenced  to 
transportation,  unless  the  offence  be  in  itself 
infamous,  may  claim  exception  from  branding 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XI.  p.  38).  Any  official 
sentenced  to  banishment  a^^corporal  punishment 
will  be  required  to  undergo  the  former,  but 
will  obtain  remission  of  the  latter  without  fine. 
Any  official  who  has  been  degraded  may  also 
in  such  case  commute  the  corporal  punishment 
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—  but  here  a  special  memorial  must  be 
submitted  for  the  Imperial  consideration  in 
each  instance.  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  I.  p.  4). 
Any  official  sentenced  to  banishment  may 
obtain  commutation  to  corporal  punishment, 
and  then  may  obtain  remission  of  the  latter 
by  paying  the  full  fine. 

The  person  of  an  official  in  office  is  regarded 
with  considerable  special  solicitude.  Offences 
by  such  an  official  in  his  public  capacity  are, 
in  practice,  regarded  with  comparative  leniency, 
though  in  law  such  cases  are  punishable  with 
penalties  of  a  varying  number  of  strokes  with 
the  bamboo,  commutable  by  forfeiture  of  salary 
for  varying  periods  —  degradation  being 
accorded  in  the  more  serious  cases.  Offences 
by  an  official  in  office  of  a  private  character 
are  visited  with  somewhat  greater  rigour  than 
the  above  —  forfeiture  of  salary  and  degradation 
being  the  correctives  as  before.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  an  official  must  hold  office  and  be 
on  full  pay,  for  offences  committed  by  or  against 
him  to  be  considered  as  offences  by  or  against 
officers  of  the  Government  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
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LII.    p.    46).     But  although   this   is   so,   if  an 
official  retires  in  a  regular  manner  from  office, 
his  other  privileges  still  continue,  and  his  person 
is  still  sacred  so  far  as  those  previously  under 
his  jurisdiction  are  concerned.  So  in  the  case 
of  Chang    Wen-hsiu   :^  ^  ^  ,   sentenced  to 
decapitation  for  causing  the  death  of  a  retired 
police    officer,    the     Board     disapproving    the 
original    provincial    sentence    of    strangulation 
for   killing  in  an  ordinary  affray  (P.  A.  S.  P. 
vol.    XIX.    p.    33).     Officials    are    considered 
to    have    retired    in    a    regular    manner,  when 
transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  or  when 
they  have  obtained  leave  to  retire,  by  reason 
of  infirmity,    age,    or    the    death    of  relatives. 
Persons  who  have  acquired  honorary  distinctions, 
on    account   of  the  elevation  of  their  children 
or  descendants  have,  in  these  particulars,  the 
status  of  officials  who  have  retired  regularly. 
Offences  committed  by  officials  prior  to  their 
elevation,  but  not  tried  until  subsequently  thereto 
may  be  redeemed  by  fine  according  to  scale. 
An  official  degraded  for  an  offence  of  a  private 
nature  is  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  individual. 

C    K.   G.  o 
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The  nobility  and  officials  (in  or  out  of  office) 
of  above  the  5^^  grade  enjoy  certain  other 
amenities.  In  either  case,  if  the  offender  be 
in  prison,  his  relatives  have  a  right  to  see 
him,  and  if  he  be  sentenced  to  transportation, 
they  may  accompany  him  on  his  way.  Again, 
where  such  an  offender  dies,  whether  in  gaol, 
or  on  his  way  to  his  place  of  punishment,  the 
evidence  of  his  relatives  is  to  be  included  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  death. 

Members  of  the  Tartar  Banner  force  are  to 
receive  corporal  punishment,  but  with  the  whip, 
and  not  with  the  bamboo.  As  for  transportation, 
they  may  commute  the  same  for  the  cangue, 
according  to  scale. 

Graduates  (the  literati  class),  are  also  highly 
favoured,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  degree 
be  a  bought  one,  or  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Graduates  are  allowed  to  commute 
ordinary  offences  by  paying  a  fine,  but  not  so 
where  the  offence  be  rape  or  robbery,  or 
offences  of  a  disgraceful  character  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  T"]^,  A  graduate,  like  an  official, 
may,  it  would  seem,  if  sentenced  to  death,  claim 
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commutation  to  transportation ;  and  when 
sentenced  to  transportation ,  may  obtain 
commutation  to  corporal  punishment  —  while 
remission  of  the  latter  may  be  procured  on 
payment  of  a  fine  (as  in  the  case  of  an  official). 
Further,  when  sentenced  to  transportation,  unless 
the  offence  be  in  itself  infamous,  a  graduate 
may  claim  exemption  from  branding  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XI.  p.  38). 

Priests  {v.  Religion)  do  not  receive  any 
consideration  —  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
exceptionally  severely  treated. 


SECTION    IV   —    ACTS   OF   GRACE 

ACTS    OF    GRACE 

Whenever  an  Emperor  celebrates  his  jubilee, 
or  his  marriage,  or  the  attainment  of  his 
seventieth  or  eightieth  year,  or,  in  short, 
whenever  an  excuse  can  be  found,  he  publishes 
an  Act  of  Grace. 

Acts  of  Grace  are  either  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,   and   the   effect   differs  in  either 
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case.  An  extraordinary  Act  of  Grace  yZ,  Wl 
extends  to  all  save  the  very  worst  offenders, 
and  its  effect  is  not  only  to  cause  the  remission  of 
the  punishment,  but  also  to  cause  the  entire 
cancellation  of  the  offence  —  thus  a  thief 
pardoned  under  such  an  Act  is  dealt  with  as 
for  a  first  offence  if  he  offend  again.  An  ordinary 
Act  of  Grace  ^  |^  and  General  Gaol  Deliver)^ 
M  3ffi  ^  ^  .§1  ^  extends  to  a  more  limited 
class  of  offences,  and  only  remits  or  commutes 
the  punishment :  the  stigma  remains,  and  the 
relapsed  offender  has  his  former  offence  considered 
in  his  sentence  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVII.  p.  42)  — 
the  penalty  due  to  his  present  offence  being 
increased   a   degree  (H.  A.  H.  L.    Bff   H). 

The  effect  of  an  Act  of  Grace  is,  however,  a 
difficult  subject,  and  it  is  well  to  speak  under 
correction,  for  not  only  does  it  appear  that 
high  official  after  high  official  has  failed  to 
master  the  mystery,  but  the  rulings  of  the 
Board,  in  dealing,  not  only  with  cases  of 
relapsed  offenders,  but  with  features  affecting 
these  enactments  generally,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  always  consistent  one  with  another. 
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The  Board,  however,  admits  that  Acts  of  Grace 
and  their  interpretation  proceed  on  no  fixed 
principle  —  they  are  extraordinary  measures 
administered  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
occasion  ^^^M^#  —  Jl£^#  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVII.  p.  59).  As  one  judge 
declares,  the  subject  is  full  of  peculiarity. 

It  may,  at  all  events,  be  stated  with  tolerable 
accuracy  that,  to  give  a  striking  example,  an 
ordinary  ofiender  considered  worthy  of  death, 
and  so  sentenced,  may,  under  an  extraordinary 
Act  of  Grace,  escape  without  a  stigma  and  at 
once,  while,  under  ordinary  Acts  of  Grace,  such 
an  offender  may  reasonably  hope  that  his 
punishment  will  be  reduced  degree  after  degree, 
until  he  finds  himself  a  free  man  —  though 
with  the  stigma  of  his  offence  upon  him. 

Generally  speaking,  any  Act  of  Grace  will 
extend  to  offenders  at  any  period,  before 
trial,  on  trial,  after  conviction,  on  their  way 
to  punishment  {e,  g.  transportation),  on  and 
after  arrival  there.  When  the  offender  is  in 
hiding  at  the  time,  he  cannot  plead  the  Act, 
though    he   can    if  no   charge   has   been   laid. 
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and  his  criminality  is  subsequently  discovered 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  b5  II).  Special  provision  is 
also  sometimes  made  that  offenders  of  seventy 
years  of  age  or  over,  or  who  have  behaved 
well  for  three  years  since  conviction,  shall,  unless 
their  offence  come  within  the  Ten  Felonies  "p 
^,  receive  a  free  pardon. 

It  follows  also,  naturally,  that  where  the 
principal,  sentenced  capitally,  receives  a  pardon, 
the  accessories,  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  shall  also  be  released. 

Where  capital  offences  have  been  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life,  an  Act  of  Grace 
allowing  redemption  of  the  latter  penalty  by 
fine  only  applies  to  cases  of  long  standing, 
and  the  fine  is  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
penalty  to  which  the  offender  was  originally 
sentenced. 

The  Ten  Felonies  are  generally  excepted 
from  the  benefit  of  an  Act  of  Grace,  and,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  dynasty  at  least,  offences 
against  martial  law  and  the  harbouring  of 
deserters  also.  The  various  Acts,  however,  differ 
in  the  offences  covered  by  them.  Thus,  in  that 
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published  on  the  accession  of  Chia  Ch'ing,  in 
addition  to  the  ofifences  above  mentioned, 
forty-seven  capital  ofifences  were,  in  effect, 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
although  but  forty-three  were  specified  therein. 
As,  therefore,  the  ofifences  specified  would  not 
complete  the  catalogue  of  crime,  it  was  further 
laid  down  in  the  Act,  that  unspecified  offences 
of  similar  nature  should  be  dealt  with  under 
one  or  other  of  the  categories  specified  in  the 
list,  and  were  to  be  considered  as  if  originally 
embraced  within  the  meaning  of  such  similar 
and  specified  categories.  The  principle  followed 
in  this  Act  is  evident  enough ;  namely,  that 
ordinary  ofifences,  for  which  no  special  ground 
for  severity  existed,  should  be  excused;  that 
the  more  serious  ofifences,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  excuse,  should  be  punished;  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Act  might  be  followed, 
and  not  its  mere  letter,  provision  wps  made 
that  unenumerated  ofifences  might  be  dealt 
with  on  their  merits. 

The  following  lists  show  what  ofifences  have 
been  excused  under  Acts  of  Grace,  either  on 
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the    instant,    or    after   the   application   of  the 
bamboo,  and  what  offences  have  been  excepted 
from  their  operation. 
Offences  excused,  — 

Killing  in  an  affray. 

Killing  in   a  planned  affray  —  taking  a  principal  part  therein. 

Killing  a  bystander  by  accident  in  an  affray. 

Wounding  severely  in  a  planned  affray  wherein  homicide  occurs. 

Killing  in  course  of  sport. 

Killing  deliberately :  being  an  accessory  actually  taking  part 
therein :  provided  the  killing  was  not  influenced  by  lucre  or 
malice,  and  did  not  occur  in  the  course  of  rape  or  robbery. 

Killing  deliberately  an  immediate  relation,  if  for  cause,  and  not 
for  cruelty. 

Killing  an  immediate  relation :  provided  it  be  done  in  ignorance 
of  any  existing  relationship,  and  provided  the  case  is  capable  of 
being  treated  as  between  ordinary  persons. 

Killing  a  wife  deliberately,  if  for  cause  and  not  for  cruelty. 

Beating  and  killing  a  wife. 

Killing  a  wife  and  her  paramour,  and  then  fleeing. 

Liability  of  a  wife  for  the  killing  of  her  husband  by  her 
paramour  —  she  being  ignorant  thereof. 

Killing  an  elder  sister's  husband  by  striking  him. 

Beating  and  killing  a  junior  relation  by  marriage  —  the 
junior  being  within  the  degrees  of  mourning. 

Planning  the  deliberate  killing  of  a  junior  and  causing  his 
death.)  if  for  cause  and  not  for  cruelty. 

Beating  and  killing  the  wife  of  a  distant  junior  relation. 

Killing  deliberately  one's  hired  servant. 

Killing  the  servant  of  a  junior  relation  by  striking  him. 
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Killing   the   slave   of  another  —  the  slayer  being  a  respectable 
person. 

Worrying  a  person  to  death. 

Killing   an   offender   who   has  been  captured  by  the  slayer  and 
has  not  resisted  arrest. 

Attempting    rape,    and   thereby   causing   the   victim    to   commit 
suicide. 

Oppressing   the   people,  and  thereby  causing  death  —  by  civil 
and  military  officers,  presuming  on  their  position. 

Bringing   a   false   accusation,    and   thereby  causing  the  death  of 
the  accused. 

Smuggling    in    bodies    of   ten    or    more    and    resisting    arrest: 
provided  the  smugglers  be  unarmed  and  do  no  injury. 

Robbery  with  violence,  wherein  wounds  are  inflicted,  but  homicide 
does  not  occur. 

Theft   to   a   capital   amount:    provided  there  be  no  aggravating 
circumstances. 

Theft    on    third    conviction    for    stealing   an   amount   exceeding 
Tls.  50. 

The   embezzlement   by  unsalaried  persons  of  Government  funds 
to  the  amount  of  Tls.  120. 

Obtaining  Tls.  10  or  more  by  means  of  a  sham  warrant  —  taking 
a  principal  part  therein. 

Inveigling  away  young  persons  not  being  parties  thereto. 

Opening   a   co0in    to   see   that  the  corpse  therein  has  not  been 
injured  —  taking  a  principal  part  in  the  offence. 

The  opening  of  gambling  houses  by  bannermen  for  ten  days  or 
more,  on  third  conviction. 

The    resisting    his    arrest    by    a    thief,    who    has    used    cutting 
instruments,  but  has  not  done  fatal  injury. 

The   escaping   from    their   place   of  punishment  and  subsequent 
commission  of  transportable  offences  by  convicts. 
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Taking   bribes    from   convicts    to   assist    them  to  escape;  where 
the  amount  is  within  Tls.   120. 

Offences  excused  after  bambooing,  —  It  is  not 
unusual  to  provide  that,  preliminary  to  release 
under  the  Act,  certain  classes  of  offenders  shall 
undergo  a  slight  treatment  of  the  bamboo. 
Thus,  it  has  been  provided  that  women  who 
plan  the  death  of  their  paramours,  repenting 
of  their  sin  and  desiring  to  break  it  off,  are, 
preliminary  to  release,  to  be  treated  with  twenty 
blows  of  the  heavy  bamboo :  and  similarly 
with  slaves  who  beat,  and  thereby  cause  the 
death  of,  respectable  persons;  and  so  with 
those  of  tender  years  who  beat,  and  thereby 
cause  the  death  of,  their  cousins  within  the 
degrees  of  mourning;  and  so  with  offenders 
who  with  excuse  resist  arrest,  and  kill  the 
person  seizing  them.  In  a  well-known  Act  of 
Grace,  dated  the  twelfth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Chia  Ch*ing,  like 
provision  was  made  for  the  following  offences: 

Striking  a  senior,  and  killing  him  thereby. 

OfTences  of  such  a  class  as  that  committed  by  a  son  or  grandson, 
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who,  by  his  immoral  practices,  causes  his  parents  to  commit  suicide, 
and  is  not  sentenced  to  immediate  death. 

Responsibility  attaching  to  a  naughty  wife  whose  paramour 
kills  her  husband  —  she  being  neither  privy  to  the  matter,  nor 
hushing  it  up. 

The  terrorising,  beating,  and  killing  of  the  people  by  civil  and 
military  officials. 

Abuse  of  authority,  and  thereby  causing  a  person  to  commit 
suicide. 

Bringing  a  false  accusation  of  theft,  and  causing  loss  of  life 
thereby. 

Bringing  a  false  accusation,  and  thereby  causing  the  death  of 
the  accused. 

Resisting  arrest  and  killing  the  would-be  captors,  under  mitigating 
circumstances. 

The  resisting  his  arrest  by  a  dissolute  person,  who  also  wounds 
his  would-be  captors. 

Piracy  on  river  or  land,  there  being  mitigating  circumstances, 
and  the  pirates  delivering  themselves  up  to  justice  of  their  own 
motion,  or  knowing  that  warrants  are  out  for  their  arrest. 

Robbery  and  murder  by  accomplices  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  violence  offered. 

Robbery,  using  sharp  instruments  at  the  time. 

Robbery  of  the  first  class,  or  theft  by  servants  or  others  to  the 
amount  of  Tls.  500  or  over. 

Theft,  using  sharp  instruments  at  the  time,  and  with  them 
resisting  arrest*  and  wounding  the  would-be  captors. 

Being  an  accomplice  in  an  unsuccessful  swindling  case. 

Attempted  rape,  aggravated  by  wounding  the  victim  with  sharp 
instruments. 

Being  an  accomplice  of  some  illegal  organisation,  such  as  the  Red 
Whiskered  sect,  and  thereby  becoming  liable  to  capital  punishment. 
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Destruction  of  another's  grave,  opening  the  coffin,  and  exposing 
the  corpse,  but  not  doing  the  latter  any  injury. 

Offences  excepted,  —  Many  offences,  both 
capital  and  transportable,  have  been  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  Acts  of  Grace. 

Plotting  rebellion. 

Responsibility  of  relatives  for  the  actual  rebellion  of  their 
kindred. 

Responsibility  of  a  convict  for  the  treason  of  a  relation. 

Deserting  from  the  army  in  time  of  war,  and  committing  offences. 

Conduct  affecting  military  operations,  or  acting  as  a  spy  on  the 
frontier. 

Keeping  back  military  intelligence,  if  injury  be  done  thereby. 

The  losing  of  their  posts  by  frontier  commanders. 

Entering  into  relations  with  foreignei*s,  and  cheating  them. 

Striking  an  official,  by  a  bannerman  or  employe  —  where  the 
offence  be  treated  as  transportable. 

Insulting  and  injuring  a  superior  officer,  by  a  bannerman  or 
employe  —  where  the  offence  be  treated  as  transportable. 

Actual  embezzlement  of  Government  funds  by  salaried  officials, 
but  not  by  a  private  individual  sentenced  under  the  statute  hereon. 

Embezzlement  of  Government  funds  by  a  salaried  official  to  the 
amount  of  Tls.  80  or  more. 

Voluntarily  joining  an  illegal  and  detestable  sect,  and  committing 
an  offence  punishable  with  military  servitude. 

Responsibility  of  relations  in  the  case  of  the  above  offence. 

Affiliation  in  an  illegal  society  or  brotherhood. 

The  bringing  of  false  capital  charges  by  the  police. 

Forging  official  documents  charging  individuals  with  crimes. 
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Designed  aggravation  or  mitigation  of  indictments  by  magistrate's 
clerks. 

Outrageously  entering  a  public  Court,  and  insulting  a  magistrate, 
or  mobbing  an  official  —  where  the  offence  is  aggravated  by 
violence  or  special  gravity. 

Outrageously  inciting  suitors  to  contempt  of  Court  —  but  not 
if  guilty  in  one  instance  only,  though  tried  under  the  statute  hereon. 

Ruffianism. 

Propagating  false  reports  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

Inciting  a  breach  of  the  law,  leading  to  an  offender  being 
sentenced  to  death,  or  otherwise  causing  loss  of  life. 

Continually  causing  turmoil  and  rowdy  disturbances  —  in  the 
case  of  those  who,  persisting  in  their  evil  ways,  are  a  source  of 
danger  to  the   public  weal,  and  cause  loss  of  life. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  position  of  servant  to  an  official,  and 
causing  disturbance  in  the  postal  service. 

Collecting  in  force  to  rescue  prisoners,  if  the  police  be  wounded. 

Outrageously  setting  fire,  for  lucre,  to  public  or  private  buildings, 
treasuries,  or  granaries. 

Outrageously  setting  fire  to  any  building,  whether  for  revenge 
or  lucre,  and  whether  the  fire  be  put  out  at  once  or  spread  to 
adjacent  buildings,  if  the  offence  be  treated  as  transportable,  and 
though  robbery  has  not  been  committed. 

Poisoning. 

Parricide. 

Killing  three  of  a  family. 

Causing  the  death  of  anyone  with  a  view  to  personal  gain,  or 
killing  generally. 

Killing  with  intent. 

Killing  a  bystander  by   accident,  intending  to  kill  someone  else. 

Planning  murder  —  the  principal  thereto:  and  the  accessory 
also,  if  interested  therein. 
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The  beating  and  killing  of  senior  relations  by  an  unruly  junior. 

Neglecting  the  support  of  parents,  and  causing  their  death  or 
suicide  thereby. 

Complicity  in  robbery  or  immorality,  and  causing  a  parent's 
death  or  suicide  thereby. 

Beating  to  death  or  killing  with  a  sharp  instrument  an  immediate 
senior  relation,  though  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  consequent 
on  the  misbehaviour  of  the  said  relation  (recommended  by  the  Board 
for  exemption^  but  by  Imperial  Decree  added  to  the  exceptions). 

Worrying  to  death  a  near  and  senior  relation. 

Without  murderous  intent  wounding  and  causing  the  death  of 
an  elder  brother  (recommended  by  the  Board  for  exemption^  but 
by  Imperial  Decree  added  to  the  exceptions). 

The  killing,  at  his  mother's  command,  of  an  elder  brother  of  a 
former  wife  (who  has  since  remarried)  of  the  slayer's  late 
father  (id). 

Planning  the  deliberate  killing  of  her  husband  by  an  adulterous 
wife. 

Agreement  of  a  wife  to  deliberately  kill  her  husband  at  the 
instigation  of  her  paramour. 

Concealment  by  a  guilty  wife  of  the  deliberate  killing  of  her 
husband  by  her  paramour. 

Intentionally  killing  a  wife,  without  good  cause  and  out  of 
cruelty. 

Intentionally  killing  a  younger  brother  or  cousin,  without  good 
cause  and  out  of  cruelty. 

Deliberately  planning  the  death  of  a  junior  —  the  case  being 
treated  as  intentional  killing  without  good  cause  and  out  of 
cruelty. 

Leading  a  daughter-in-law  into  impropriety,  and  thereby  causing 
her  to  commit  suicide. 

The  deliberate  killing  by  a  slave  of  his  lord. 
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Responsibility  of  a  relation  of  a  slave  or  hired  servant  for  the 
premeditated  killing  by  the  latter  of  the  master. 

Responsibility  of  a  convict  for  deliberate  killing  committed  by 
a  relation,  or  for  premeditated  killing  committed  by  a  relation, 
whereby  three  of  the  aforesaid  convict^s  near  relations  lose 
their  lives. 

Deliberate  killing,  consequent  on  immorality  or  robbery,  by  an 
accessory  taking  actual  part  therein. 

Attempting  to  rape  a  widow,  and  thereby  causing  her  to 
commit  suicide. 

Abduction  or  forcible  marriage  of  a  widow  or  woman  living 
by  herself,  thereby  causing  such  widow  or  sole  woman  to  commit 
suicide:  provided  the  offence  be  treated  as  transportable. 

Raping  a  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  thereby  causing 
her  death. 

Illegal  employment  of  torture,  causing  death  thereby. 

Bringing  a  false  accusation  against  persons  under  torture,  and 
thereby  causing  the  death  of  one  or  more. 

Beating  and  killing  prisoners  by  anyone  in  prison. 

Killing  a  person  resisting  sale. 

Witchcraft,  with  fatal  results  thereby. 

Resisting  arrest,  fatal  results  following  thereon,  and  the 
circumstances  being  grave. 

Theft  and  resisting  arrest,  fatal  results  following  thereon  — 
takiug  a  principal  part  therein. 

Robbery  with  violence,  whether  originally  premeditated  or  not. 

Robbery  causing  the  death  of  the  person  robbed  —  taking  a 
principal  part  therein. 

Theft  to  a  considerable  extent,  coupled  with  violent  resistance 
to  arrest. 

Persistent  theft. 

Raping  the  wife  of  a  senior  relation. 
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Raping  a  relative  of  or  within  the  fourth  degree. 

Attempting  to  rape  a  daughter-in-law. 

Defiling  a  sister-in-law. 

Defiling  an  aunt  within  the  degrees  of  mourning. 

Defiling  half-sisters  by  the  same  mother. 

The  defiling  by  a  slave  of  his  master*s  concubine. 

Seduction  and  sale  of  the  relations  of  his  lord  by  a  slave  or  a 
hired  servant. 

Kidnapping  and  rape  of  respectable  children  —  taking  a  principal 
part  therein. 

Kidnapping   respectable  women,  and  marrying  them  by  force. 

Using  spells  or  drugs  to  kidnap  children. 

Pretending  to  act  as  a  broker,  buying  women,  and  living  on 
the  proceeds  of  their  forced  prostitution  —  if  of  long  continuance, 
and  treated  as  a  case  deserving  military  servitude. 

Reduction  to  impotency  by  immoral  practices  —  taking  a 
principal  part  therein. 

Beating  and  wounding  a  near  and  senior  relation. 

The  wounding  with  sharp  instruments  of  a  near  and  senior 
relation  by  an  unruly  junior. 

The  beating  of  her  husband  or  master  by  a  wife  or  concubine 
respectively. 

The  beating  of  her  master's  wife  by  a  concubine. 

The  assaulting  by  slaves  of  their  lords. 

Salt  smuggling  in  bands  of  ten  or  more,  where  the  smugglers 
are  armed  and  resist  arrest. 

The  bringing  of  a  false  accusation  of  a  junior  against  a  senior, 
or  by  slaves  and  hired  men  against  their  lords. 

The  bringing  of  a  false  accusation  by  a  servant  against  his  master. 

Conviction  for  an  offence  at  the  request  of  a  parent  or  grand- 
parent, the  latter  being  unwilling  to  receive  back  their  offending 
relation. 
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Hushing    up   for   money  the   deliberate   killing  of  a   parent  or 
grandparent. 

In  conclusion  of  this  subject,  it  is  desirable 
to  mention  certain  points  of  general  and  special 
application  in  regard  of  branding  and  the  effect 
thereon  of  Acts  of  Grace. 

The  general  rule,  as  regards  capital  penalties, 
is  that  an  offender  obtaining  commutation  thereof 
under  Act  of  Grace  is  to  be  branded  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XVII.  p.  53).  Sundry  points  arise, 
however,  as  well  in  respect  of  other  penalties, 
as  in  respect  of  capital  penalties,  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  an  offender  shall  be  branded. 

And  first  it  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
connection  to  determine  the  question  of  time. 
When  was  the  offence  committed  —  before 
or  after  the  issue  of  an  Act  of  Grace?  When 
was  the  case  tried?  When  was  the  offence 
discovered  ?  So  of  larceny ;  if  theft  is  committed 
before  the  issue  of  an  Act  of  Grace,  though  the 
case  did  not  come  before  the  Court  until  after 
such  issue,  the  offender  is  to  be  branded :  if 
the  thief  be  an  old  offender,  but  the  case  was 
tried    before    the    issue    of  an    Act    of  Grace, 

C.    E.   G.  Q 
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the  former  brands  are  to  be  obliterated  only 
if  the  offence  be  specified  in  the  Act  as  excused 
—  otherwise  the  former  brands  are  to  be 
renewed.  If,  after  the  issue  of  an  Act  of  Grace, 
an  offender  sentenced  to  a  life  penalty  escapes, 
and  incurs  thereby  the  sentence  of  three  year's 
transportation,  the  brands  are  to  be  obliterated 
(and  the  offence  of  escaping  excused) :  but  it 
such  offender  commit  the  offence  of  escape 
before  the  issue  of  an  Act  of  Grace,  though 
excused  his  escape,  his  brand  is  to  be  renewed. 
Again,  if  such  offender  commit  one  act  of  robbery 
before,  and  a  second  after,  the  issue  of  an 
Act  of  Grace,  both  cases  coming  to  light  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  both  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and,  in  the  event  of  subsequent 
conviction,  both  cases  are  to  be  counted  as 
previous  offences  —  and  the  offender  will  be 
so  branded.  Moreover,  if  such  an  offender  has 
taken  upon  himself  to  obliterate  his  branding, 
or  has  resisted  arrest,  and  has  thereby  incurred 
the  aggravated  penalty  of  transportation  for 
a  term  or  for  life,  the  former  brand  is  to  be 
renewed. 
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It  seems  hard  in  some  of  these  instances  to 
discover  any  sequence  of  reasoning,  but  what 
has  been  already  stated  must  be  well  borne  in 
mind  —  Acts  of  Grace  and  their  interpretation 
proceed  on  no  fixed  system,  and  are  the  servants 
of  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   POSITION    AND    LIABILITIES    OF 

SUNDRY   OFFICIALS    EMPLOYED 

IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  JUSTICE 

MAGISTRATES*    DUTIES   ETC.   —    POLICE   ETC.   —   TIPAOS   — 

PRIVATE  SALT   WATCHERS 

MAGISTRATES'  DUTIES  —  OFFICIAL  CARELESSNESS 

Magistrates  are  under  liability  to  receive  and 
act  on  informations  or  complaints  regularly 
presented  or  made,  subject  to  penalties  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  the  effects, 
if  any,  of  their  neglect.  So,  if  an  information 
touching  high  treason  be  regularly  presented, 
and  the  magistrate  does  not  take  the  proper 
measures  in  regard  therewith,  if  riotous  results 
follow,  the  magistrate  will  be  decapitated,  and 
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if  no  results  follow,  he  will  receive  lOO  blows 
and  transportation  for  three  years.  So,  again, 
if  a  magistrate  refuses  to  receive  a  regularly 
preferred  charge  touching  parricide,  he  becomes 
liable  to  lOO  blows,  and  for  such  neglect  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  homicide  or  robbery,  a 
liability  to  eighty  blows  is  incurred. 

If  a  magistrate  allows  an  offender  to  escape 
the  penalty  due  his  offence,  or  if  he  convict 
him  of  a  graver  offence  than  that  of  which 
he  is  really  guilty,  and  he  does  so  wittingly, 
he  is  liable  to  the  full  penalty  which,  in  the 
one  case,  he  ought  to  have  exacted,  or  which, 
in  the  other,  he  has  wrongfully  imposed.  If 
the  magistrate  committed  his  error  in  ignorance, 
the  sentence,  in  either  instance,  is  commuted 
five  degrees;  while,  in  the  former  of  the  two 
instances  given,  if  he  can  regain  the  criminal, 
an  additional  commutation  of  one  degree  is 
allowed  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LX.  p.  4).  Further, 
in  regard  of  an  error  committed  in  ignorance, 
where  the  magistrate  has  subsequently  discovered 
and  rectified  the  same  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,      he      will      be      pardoned,     although 
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the  sentence  has  been  executed,  in  the  case  of 
too  lenient  a  sentence,  and  will  receive  a 
mitigation  of  three  degrees  in  such  case,  in  respect 
of  too  grave  a  sentence. 

Carelessness  which  in  England  would  subject 
an  official  to  a  civil  action  for  damages,  in  China 
is  considered  as  a  criminal  offence.  A  well-known 
instance  is  that  wherein  a  man  was  left  in  prison 
for  years,  because  the  clerks  omitted  his  name 
in  copying  the  instructions  regarding  him  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  LIX.  p.  7).  The  remedy  is  however 
somewhat  dangerous,  and  it  is  on  points  such 
as  tliis,  that  the  Chinese  system  contrasts 
disadvantageously  with  our  own:  cf.  the  position 
of  a  criminal  in  England  before  the  invention  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Writ. 

Magistrates  arc  also  naturally  liable  for  the 
imprisonment  of  persons  not  implicated  in  an 
offence,  that  is,  if  the  false  imprisonment  be  with 
design,  and  out  of  private  feeling:  and  so  also, 
but  in  less  degree,  where  persons  summoned  to 
give  evidence  are  so  imprisoned  —  though  the 
imprisonment  be  inadvertent. 

A  magistrate  is,  furthermore,  responsible  for  the 
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safe  keeping  of  imprisoned  offenders,  their  wearing 
fetters  and  handcuffs  etc.,  and  their  general 
treatment  —  be  it  milder,  or  more  severe,  than 
the  law  prescribes.  The  penalties  vary  with  the 
particular  nature  of  the  offence  itself,  and  the 
offence  of  the  offender  so  treated  —  ranging 
from  thirty  blows  upwards. 

A  magistrate  who  warns  a  prisoner  to  escape 
will  be  held  to  have  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.   51). 

Definition.  An  official  in  charge  of  a  criminal 

is   styled  ^  ^ ,  and  pending   conveyance  to  a 

magistrate  >j^  t¥  ^  A  ^IL » incurs  special  liabilities 
thereby. 

POLICE  ETC.  TTPAOS PRIVATE  SALT  WATCHERS 

Police  etc.  —  The  system  provides  that  constables 
^  ^  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  detection 
and  arrest  ^  ^  of  criminals ,  and  shall  be 
periodically  beaten  if  they  fail  to  produce  offenders. 

Where  a  magistrate  has  issued  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  a  certain  offender  or  offenders,  a 
definite  period  —  under  the  old  law,  in  general 
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thirty  days,  but,  in  the  case  of  larceny  varying  — 
is  prescribed,  within  which  the  offender  or  offenders 
must  be  produced.  Where  the  offenders  are  several, 
the  production  of  one-half  of  them,  or  of  a  lesser 
number,  if  the  most  guilty  be  included  therein, 
will  be  held  sufficient.  If  the  period  be  exceeded, 
the  police-officer  will  incur  a  penalty  one  degree 
less  heavy  than  that  due  the  offender,  or  the 
most  guilty  of  the  offenders,  if  there  be  more 
than  one.  It  may  be  herein  added  that  an  officer, 
not  being  a  regular  police-officer,  but  detached 
from  his  ordinary  duties  to  perform  police  functions, 
will,  in  the  case  of  these  offences,  receive  a  penalty 
less  by  one  degree  than  that  attaching  to  a 
regular  police  officer. 

This  system  of  responsibility  for  detection  of 
crime  and  arrest  leads  ever  and  again  to  constables 
putting  pressure  on  other  offenders,  or,  it  may  be, 
innocent  persons,  to  confess  to  offences  of  which 
they  are  innocent.  Where,  on  trial,  this  is  discovered 
to  be  the  case,  if  the  person  tortured  by  the 
constable  confessed  himself  e.  g.  a  thief,  and  be 
really  innocent  of  all  offence,  the  constable  will 
be    sentenced    to    military    servitude ;    if  the  said 
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person  be  a  thief,  though  innocent  of  the  offence 
in  question,  the  constable  will  be  sentenced  to 
three  years'  transportation  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLVffl.  p.   28). 

If  a  constable  arrests  the  wrong  person,  and 
thereby  causes  the  latter's  death,  he  will  be 
held  capitally  liable ;  and  even  where  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  acted  honestly, 
and  the  person  dies  of  disease  caught  in  prison, 
he  will  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLVIII.  p.  29). 

It  is  bad  for  a  constable  to  let  an  offender  go 

^  ^^  ^^   but  worse  for  him  to  equivocate 

about  it  ^i^  $B  S^  li* ,  for  thereby  he  will  entail 

upon  himself  the  penalty  for  slander  (H.  A.  H. 

L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.   51). 

It  will  go  equally  hard  with  a  constable  who 
allows  the  escape  of  an  offender  he  has  in  custody, 
or  who  gives  the  word  to  one  for  whom  he 
holds  a  warrant  {ui.). 

A  constable  who  takes  a  bribe  ^  1^  to  let 
an  offender  go,  will  incur  the  penalty  due  the 
latter.  This  refers  to  solitary  instances  of  neglect  of 
duty ;   if  the    constable  received  bribes  regularly 
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(being,  as  it  were,  in  the  pay  of  offenders),  he 
will  be  dealt  with  under  another  clause  — 
''constables  who  maintain  and  harbour  thieves, 
''etc."  —  and  sent  to  military  servitude  in  the 
swamps  (id.). 

In  regard  of  a  constable's  right  of  offence  or 
defence  his  powers  are  strictly  limited.  A  constable 
duly  armed  with  a  warrant  and  in  self-defence  is, 
however,  practically  justified  in  killing  an  offender 
who  resists  him,  provided  the  killing  be  unintentional 
and  in  the  act  of  arrest.  A  sentence  of  i  oo  blows 
will,  however,  be  imposed. 

It  is  decapitation  without  appeal  for  an  offender 
to  kill  a  constable  armed  with  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  whether  or  not  the  killing  be  intentional; 
but  the  constable  must  either  have  a  warrant, 
or  be  authorised  to  arrest  the  offender.  If  the 
person  so  killing  be  not  the  actual  offender,  but 
merely  involved  in  the  case,  the  capital  sentence 
is   subject   to   revision   (H.    A.    H.    L.    vol.    LV. 

p.    13)- 

Ordinarily  the  above  penalty  is  increased  two 

degrees,    if  the   offender  has  resisted  arrest  and 

hurt   an   officer  (H.  A.  H.   L.   vol.   LV.  p.    15). 
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It  is  strangulation  subject  to  revision  if  the  injury 
done  the  person  arresting  an  offender  amounts 
to  breaking  a  bone  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LV.  p. 
26,  V.  also  Excusable  Homicide). 

Private  detectives  Q  ^  have,  apparently,  to  be 
selected,  registered,  and  provided  with  a  ticket, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  private  salt  watchers 
(infra) '^  and  when  these  conditions  are  complied 
with,  the  protection  accorded  an  ordinary  constable 
is  conferred. 

Tipaos, — Tipaos  and  ward  elders  have  authority 
to  arrest  offenders  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
constituted  authorities  for  trial  and  punishment; 
but  they  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  the  clauses 
under  which  a  constable,  armed  with  a  warrant 
and  in  self-defence,  is  justified  in  killing  an  offender 
who  resists  him. 

Private  Salt  Watcliers.  —  Private  Salt  Watchers 
are  protected  in  the  same  way  as  constables,  if 
approved  by  the  local  authorities  under  whose 
jurisdiction  they  are  placed,  and  registered  at  the 
Judiciary  Board.  They  must  be  carefully  selected, 
registered,  and  provided  with  a  waist  ticket  by 
the  magistrate,  or  they  will  be  treated  as  if  they 
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had  no  stattis  whatever  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  X. 
pp.  ID,  II,  12).  Though,  however,  they  may 
have  no  proper  authority  to  arrest  a  smuggler, 
yet,  if  they  shoot  a  mere  thief,  some  consideration 
will,  it  appears,  be  shown  (v,  case  of  Chiang  Li 
^jR®,  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  X.  p.  20).  As  regards 
the  carrying  of  firearms,  they  are  allowed  to  do 
so  at  sundry  and  special  times,  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  they  are  not  to  use  them,  unless 
resisted  by  large  bodies  of  armed  smugglers,  and 
with  restriction  to  arms  specially  issued  to  them 
and  registered  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  X.  p.  29  — 
V,  case  of  Chiang  Li  supra). 
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CHAPTER  V 
RELATIONSHIP 

PREFATORY 

The  subject  of  relationship,  dealt  with  but  shortly 
herein,  offers  one  of  the  widest  and  most  interesting 
fields  of  research  in  Chinese  Law:  China  is  a 
country  of  relationships,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
and  not  a  few  anomalies  are  traceable  to  this 
source.  The  modes  of  formation  and  of  dissolution 
of  relationships  are  sufficiently  curious,  but  the 
effects  of  ties  are  stranger  still.  Of  these  points 
in  their  order,  premising  that  the  subject  is  not 
easy  of  concentration,  and  will,  independently 
of  this  chapter,  be  dealt  with  as  occasion 
arises  under  the  head  of  various  offences  and 
considerations. 
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SECTION  I  —  NATURAL  RELATIONSHIPS  —  THE  relations 

OF  A   CHINESE  —  GENERAL  INFLUENCE 

NATURAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
THE    RELATIONS    OF    A    CHINESE 

A  Chinese  has  many  relations  —  far  more  than 
the  average  Englishman.  So  of  mothers,  a  Chinese 
has  not  one  only  but  several.  Firstly,  there  is  his 
own  mother  —  not  the  mother  who  bore  him,  but 
his  father's  chief  wife:  then,  there  are  his  other 
mothers  —  his  father's  other  wives:  then,  there 
is  the  mother  who  bore  him:  then,  the  mother 
who  has  brought  him  up:  then,  the  stepmother, 
if  the  wife  dies  and  his  father  supplies  her  place : 
then,  the  wife  of  the  relative  to  whom  he  has 
been  assigned  as  heir:  then,  the  mother-in-law: 
and  so  forth.  If,  then,  the  consideration  merely  of 
mothers  is  somewhat  perplexing,  the  difficulty  of 
comprehending  the  more  distant  relationships  will 
be  seen. 

Mourning  is  worn  for  four  degrees  of  relations ; 
the  kind  of  mourning,  and  time  for  which  it  is 
worn,  varying  with  the  relationship ;  and,  in  law, 
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relationships  more  remote  in  degree  than  the  above 
are  not,  in  general,  taken  into  consideration. 
Relations  of  the  first  degree  include  parents  and 
grand-parents,  styled  the  'nearer  relations'  in  this 
degree ;  and  also  other  relationships  of  the  first 
degree  more  remote  than  the  nearer  relations. 
Relationship  of  the  first  degree  is  thus  of  two 
grades,  but  inasmuch  as  the  latter  grade  mentioned 
is  in  reality  another  degree  of  relationship,  it  is 
so  considered  as  occasion  arises  in  this  book, 
and  styled  the  second  degree  of  relationship. 
Relationships  of  the  fiirst  two  degrees  (drawing 
the  above  distinction)  comprise  twenty-four  in 
number,  of  the  third  fourteen  in  number,  of  the 
fourth  twenty-one,  and  of  the  fifth  forty-two. 

This  brief  sketch  indicates  the  complexity  of  the 
subject.  In  dealing  with  uncles,  cousins,  and  more 
distant  relationships  tables  are  essential,  and  with 
the  tables,  close  attention  to  see  where  and  how 
the  relationship  comes  in.  But  the  difficulty  is 
one  to  be  grappled  with,  for  on  the  relation  in 
which  one  person  stands  to  another  depends  the 
nature  of  the  action. 

c.  E.  G.  10 
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''But  it  is  a  case  in  which  relationship  is 
''concerned,*'  is  a  common  phrase  in  reports  of 
the  Chinese  Courts,  and  the  judges,  instead  of 
dismissing  an  offender  with  summary  chastisement, 
will  accordingly  sentence  him  to,  very  possibly, 
immediate  decapitation.  So,  to  kill  a  person  may, 
by  virtue  of  relationship,  be,  in  effect,  no  offence 
whatever ;  while  to  hit  a  person  accidentally  may, 
under  the  same  consideration,  be  the  most  heinous 
of  offences.  An  injury  done  by  a  senior  to  a 
junior  relation  is,  indeed,  generally  punished  in 
some  measure  —  but  the  penalty  bears  no  relation 
to  the  injury.  The  influence  is  one  which  makes 
itself  felt  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of 
relationship :  its  presence  is  naturally  most  manifest 
in  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  or  of  husband 
and  wife,  but  it  is  also  most  plainly  to  be  discerned 
in  the  near  relationships  other  than  these.  Thus, 
if  an  uncle  or  aunt  beat  their  nephews  or  nieces 
to  death,  the  penalty  is  but  one  hundred  blows 
and  three  years'  transportation :  if  they  kill  them 
intentionally,    it    is    only   one  hundred  blows  and 
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transportation  for  life  to  2,000  li  distance:  and, 
in  respect  of  the  latter  instance,  if  the  act  is 
done  with  the  intention  of  bringing  other  people 
into  trouble,  they  are  still  merely  punished  with 
military  transportation.  If  a  case  be  aggravated 
by  the  unnatural  relations  being  influenced  by 
designs  on  the  virtue  or  property  of  the  nephew 
or  niece  murdered,  or  by  an  old  hatred  of  them, 
the  penalty  will  still  only  be  strangulation  subject 
to  revision:  and  though  it  is  true  a  decree  of 
Ch*ien  Lung  provides  that,  where  the  case  is  a 
particularly  bad  one,  the  aforesaid  senior  relations 
may  be  sentenced  to  capital  punishment,  even 
where  the  above-mentioned  special  elements  of 
aggravation  are  absent,  yet  it  is  also  laid  down 
in  the  decree  that  the  sentence  shall  not  be 
carried  out.  If  the  junior  has  been  guilty  of  grave 
offences  rendering  him  capitally  liable,  it  is  ^ 
fortiori  a  case  in  which  his  incensed  seniors  may 
put  him  to  death  —  still  subject,  however,  to  a 
penalty,  though  trifling :  and  so  also  with  a  junior 
who  is  a  bad  character  and  is  bringing  discredit  on 
the  family. 

The  privilege  of  cutting  short  a  junior's  existence 
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is  not,  however,  extended  to  the  more  distant 
relatives  —  not  even  to  the  head  of  the 
clan,  though  in  minor  matters  his  power  over  a 
junior  would  not  be  questioned.  Still,  however, 
allowances  will  be  made,  and  his  position  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  sentence. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  his  juniors,  a 
senior  is  sacred,  and  though  acting  under  orders 
or  assisting  his  seniors  to  correct  him,  the  juniors 
will  be  sentenced  capitally  if  they  kill  him,  and 
the  utmost  grace  shown  them  will  be  that 
execution  may  be  deferred  and  subsequendy 
commuted.  Nor  must  a  junior,  though  in  a  painful 
position,  endeavour  to  extricate  himself  therefrom 
by  forcible  remonstrance  with  his  aggressive 
senior  —  even  if  he  does  the  latter  but  very 
slight  injury  thereby.  So  in  the  case  of  Ch'ang 
Ting-yli  ;M  tSt  "E ,  the  offender  therein,  objecting 
to  having  his  head  knocked  against  a  wall  by 
his  uncle,  made  a  dig  at  the  latter  with  a  knife 
he  held  in  his  hand.  The  uncle  was  slighdy 
wounded,  but  speedily  made  a  complete  recovery. 
The  offending  nephew  was  sentenced  to  immediate 
execution,  and,  as  a  measure  of  grace  only,  the 
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Board  allowed  commutation  to  execution  subject 
to  consideration  at  the  Autumn  Assize.  It  is  death 
for  a  person  to  draw  a  knife  on  his  senior  in 
the  first  degree,  whether  he  let  blood  or  not; 
nor  will  the  plea  that  a  junior  killed  a  senior  in 
defence  of  his  father  be  of  great  weight  —  the 
sentence  being  transportation. 

It  is  in  general  an  offence  for  a  junior  to  bring 
a  charge  against  his  senior  blood  relations,  even 
although  the  charge  be  true,  and  the  penalty 
incurred  thereby  will  be  one  hundred  blows  and 
transportation  for  a  term  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL VIII. 
p.  86).  If  the  charge  be  only  partially  true  or 
wholly  false,  the  junior  will  incur  strangulation. 
But  the  gravity  of  the  offence  varies  much  with 
the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  especially  with  the 
nearness  of  the  relationship.  In  the  case  cited,  the 
senior  relations  included  were  the  parents,  paternal 
grandparents,  a  husband,  a  husband's  parents 
or  grandparents.  Charges  brought  against  more 
distant  relations  are  far  more  leniently  treated :  so 
a  charge  brought  by  a  son  against  maternal 
grandparents,  if  true,  involves  but  lOO  blows:  and 
a  charge  against  an  elder  relation  in  the  second 
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degree,  if  true,  involves  ninety  blows  only.  Certain 
heinous  offences  are  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  e.g,^  treason,  rebellion,  compounding 
of  serious  offences  against  the  State  etc.  etc. 

However  remote  the  relationship  of  the  parties 
i^  1^  ^  ^  1  ^ven  though  it  be  so  distant  that 
on  death  no  mourning  would  be  worn  by  the 
one  for  the  other  ^j^^^^J^,  it  is 
invariably  considered  in  cases  of  strife ;  and  where 
the  person  injured  is  a  senior  the  punishment  of 
the  offender  is  to  be  increased  one  degree,  so 
far  that  it  does  not  bring  the  penalty  up  to 
capital  punishment.  But  there  must  be  a  palpable 
relationship  of  some  kind,  and  mere  connections 
5^  i£ ,  however  intimate  ^  ^  JH  ^  ^  ^ » 
are  not  considered  relations  within  the  meaning 
of  the  provision  hereon. 

Offences  against  relations  are  the  more 
serious  the  nearer  the  relationship-,  but  there  is 
one  offence,  theft  from  a  relation,  in  which  the 
reverse  is  the  case  —  thus,  theft  from  a  father 
is  not  dealt  with  so  seriously  as  theft  from  a 
more  distant  relation  or  an  outsider.  Yet  here 
also    the    penalties    for  tlieft  by  a  senior  from  a 
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junior  are  less  severe  than  for  theft  by  a  junior 
from  a  senior  (see  later  —  Larceny), 

Where  the  person  who  commits  an  offence 
against  another  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
any  relationship,  he  will  not  incur  the  aggravated 
penalty:  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  any  relationship  may  subsequendy 
claim  any  benefit  it  may  confer  —  v.  case  of 
P  eng  Chih-ming  ^  :2!  ^  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol. 
XV.  p.  8). 

There  is  also  another  subject  into  which  the 
question  of  relationship  enters,  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  make  note  here  —  i,  e,  the  liability 
of  relations  for  offences  committed  by  one  of 
their  body.  The  liability  may  obviously  arise  in 
several  ways,  but  is  in  general  distinguished  by 
a  characteristic  peculiarity  —  its  origin,  not  from 
active  instigation,  but  from  the  passive  condition 
of  relationship.  A  senior  relation  is  usually  liable 
for  a  junior's  offence  (subject  of  course  to  such 
considerations  as  age,  etc.),  though  the  penalty 
will  generally  not  be  heavy.  A  senior  is  under 
no  obligation  to  condone  an  offence  which  has 
not  yet  come  to  light,  as  is  the  case  with  a  junior 
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(infra)  —  and  if  he  does  so,  that  is  his  affair. 
The  question  as  to  a  senior's  knowledge  of  the 
commission  of  an  offence  is  immaterial.  Thus  a 
son  commits  an  offence,  and  whether  or  not  the 
father  has  knowledge  of  it,  he  will  be  liable.  So 
a  father  was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows, 
because  his  son  (unknown  to  the  parent)  had 
abducted  a  young  woman  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IX. 
p.  7).  A  junior  relation  is  also  usually  liable  for 
his  senior's  offence,  and  more  heavily  so  than  a 
senior  is  for  a  junior.  A  junior  is  also  in  a  more 
difficult  position,  and  his  liability  may  be  of  a 
double  nature  —  he  has  not  the  freedom  of  a  senior, 
and  so  his  duty  is  in  general  to  condone  the 
offence,  if  it  has  not  yet  come  to  light;  and  if 
it  has,  he  may  or  may  not  be  liable,  according  as 
such  questions  as  the  nature  of  the  offence,  of  sole 
representative,  of  age,  etc.,  etc.,  are  of  weight. 
Treason  is  the  only  offence  a  relative  has  no  right 
to  condone,  and  even  here  a  junior  must  be  able  to 
prove  the  charge,  or  he  must  pay  the  penalty: 
and  juniors  and  wives  must  suffer  punishment  for 
the  actual  treason  of  a  senior  or  a  husband. 
In  certain  cases  tlie  relatives  of  offenders  are 
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declared  incapable  of  attending  the  examinations ; 
but  this  is  extra-legal  rigour  —  a  measure  adopted 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  case 
#  ^  1^  m  l»  1^  ftljgic  IW  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XI.  p.  36). 


SECTION    II    —    PARENT    AND   CHILD 

PARENT    AND    CHILD 

Parents,  grandparents,  and  those  who  stand  in 
loco  parentis^  are,  as  respects  their  children,  in  the 
same  position ;  and  it  is  the  same  offence  to  be 
unfilial  to  the  person  who  stands  in  loco  parentis, 
as  it  is  to  be  so  to  the  true  parents  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.   67). 

Parents  etc.,  have  the  power  of  sending  their 
children  to  Botany  Bay;  and  the  power  seems  to 
be  exercised  on  very  slight  grounds  —  as  in  the 
case  of  Shen  Ching-ch*uan  y>t  ^  ^ ,  who  had 
borrowed  money  and  spent  it  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  I.  p.  13);  or  in  the  case  of  the  brothers  Yang 
^»    who    had    disobeyed    their    father    on    one 
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occasion  only  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  I.  p.  14). 

If  parents  bring  their  children  before  the  Courts, 
the  magistrates  are  instructed  to  sentence  them 
to  transportation  on  the  plantations,  without  going 
further  into  the  case.  The  parents  are  the  best 
judges,  and  treating  their  children  leniendy  may 
lead  to  serious  results.  The  only  exception  to 
the  rule  is  where  a  widow  brings  up  her  husband's 
son  by  another  wife,  and,  in  this  case,  the 
circumstances  are  to  be  inquired  into  (v,  case 
of  Sun  Mou  %  g|  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXVHI. 
p.    10). 

If  their  children  are  disobedient,  parents  have 
the  power  of  handing  them  over  to  the  Court 
S  ^ ,  with  the  request  that  they  may  be 
transported  to  the  plantations.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Ch'eng  Pang-kuei  ^  ^  ^^ ,  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  transported  for  life  for  disobedience  to 
their  parents,  and  answering  back  when  rebuked 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  51).  Running  away 
from  home  for  two  years,  has  also  been  considered 
sufficient  ground  for  such  treatment  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XLIX.  p.  54) ;  and  likewise  the  pawning  of 
a    mother's   clothes   to    pay   gambling  debts  (H. 
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A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.   55).    But  the  Reports 
are,  in  fact,  full  of  such  cases. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  some  considerable 
mitigation  is  allowed  a  son  so  sentenced.  Thus 
he  is  allowed  to  benefit  under  an  Act  of  Grace, 
and  to  commute  his  term  for  one  month's  cangue. 
Again,  if  the  parents  die  during  the  son's  term 
of  punishment,  he  will  be  allowed  to  return  and 
bury  them  —  provided  the  offence  be  but  a  solitary 
instance  of  disobedience  fP^  ^  ^  ^ ,  and  the 
son  has  behaved  himself  properly  in  confinement. 
If  the  son  be  a  ne'er-do-well  46  ^  -^  ^ »  ^^id 
has  been  brought  before  the  authorities  on 
another  or  other  occasions,  no  mitigation  of  his 
sentence  will  be  allowed.  Thus,  there  is  a  case 
where  a  son  was  transported  for  leading  a  fast 
life  and  being  disobedient.  Released  subsequently 
by  Proclamation,  he  ventured  to  get  drunk,  and 
was  for  this  again  sent  to  transportation  for  life, 
and  refused  the  benefit  of  any  future  Act  of 
Grace. 

As  regards  personal  correction,  though  parents 
have  ample  powers,  their  actions  must  be  reasonable. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  improper  to  correct  a  disobedient 
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son  unreasonably.  Thus  if  a  father  beats  his 
disobedient  son  to  death,  he  will  be  liable  therefor 
to  one  hundred  blows:  or  if  he  kills  his  son 
without  just  cause,  he  will  be  liable  to  sixty 
blows  and  one  year's  transportation.  But  if  the 
killing  be  consequent  on  the  son's  abusing  or 
striking  his  justly  angry  parents,  no  notice  will 
be  taken  of  the  affair  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV. 
p.  i).  The  plea  of  provocation  is  made  full  use 
of  So  a  grandfather,  who  buried  his  son  alive, 
was  let  off  because  the  boy  abused  him  {id.) : 
and  it  is  quite  permissible  for  a  father  to  strangle 
his  daughter,  if  she  misbehaves  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIV.  p.  2).  A  father  who  strangled  his  son 
for  stealing  watermelons  now  and  then  did  not, 
however,  escape  so  easily  —  he  received  one 
hundred  blows  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  4). 
Not  only  may  the  parent  himself  stiffly  correct 
an  abusive  and  disobedient  son,  but  another 
person  may  do  so  at  the  parent's  request,  and 
if  the  deputy  kills  the  son,  he  will  only  be 
liable  to  receive  ninety  blows  —  as  in  the  case 
of  Chang  I-kao  5M  ^  ^ ,  who,  at  the  request 
of  the  father,  beat  the  son  to  death,  for  objecting 
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to    being    given  up  to  justice  and  using  abusive 
language  (H.  A.   H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XII.  p.  3). 

It  has  been  stated  (stiprd)  that  a  parent  who 
kills  a  child  without  just  cause  will  receive  some 
slight  punishment;  a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  a 
parent  who  kills  a  child  merely  from  motives  of 
temper  or  cruelty  —  yet,  such  is  the  tie  of 
relationship,  that  here  also  the  penalty  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  offence.  So  in  the  very 
bad  case  of  M'^s  Wang  nee  Li  ^  ^  ^ ,  wherein 
a  mother  murdered  her  son,  because  he  interfered 
with  her  improper  tastes.  Admittedly  the  woman 
was  undeserving  of  consideration;  but  her  son's 
feelings  must  be  respected,  though  he  was  in 
the  spirit  world ;  and  as  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  not  wish  his  mother  to  be  hanged,  she 
was  merely  given  to  the  Tartars  as  a  slave 
(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXV.  p.  22)  —  cf.  the  case 
of  a  mother-in-law  under  similar  circumstances, 
who,  if  she  murders  her  daughter-in-law,  may 
be  held  capitally  liable. 

A  parent  may,  apparently,  for  good  cause 
shown,  sell  a  child  of  tender  years;  but  not 
apparently  for  lust  of  gain.  Such  cases  are  to  be 
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judged  according  to  their  merits.  The  power 
however  exists,  and  is  exercised  (v,  also  Master 
and  Slave),  This  power  does  not  extend  to  those 
who  stand  merely  in  loco  parentis^  and  selling 
by  such  a  person  will  be  treated  as  kidnapping 
in  the  2^^  degree  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XX.  p.  22): 
and  a  fortiori  the  power  does  not  extend 
merely  to  those  who  have  charge  of  a  child, 
under  penalty  of  the  heaviest  form  of  military 
servitude.  It  makes  a  difference  if  the  child  is 
over  ten. 

A  person  who  causes  his  parents  death,  directly 
or  indirectly,  intentionally  or  accidentally,  is  liable 
to  capital  punishment,  generally  of  the  more  severe 
kinds  —  and,  if  the  act  be  intentional,  to  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  From  its  indirect 
aspect,  the  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the 
curious  position  of  responsibility  {g.  v) ;  but,  on 
the  consideration  of  its  direct  aspect,  a  few  words 
may  be  offered. 

The  position  of  an  offender  who  directly,  and 
intentionally,  kills  his  parents,  is  obvious  —  the 
penalty  being  the  lingering  death. 

The  position  of  an  offender  who  directly,  though 
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accidentally,  causes  his  parents  death,  is  not  so 
clear.  By  the  old  law,  a  woman,  who  was  the 
accidental  agent  of  her  parents*  death,  was  sentenced 
to  strangulation  subject  to  the  presentation  of  a 
confidential  report  to  the  Board  —  with  the  result 
of  commutation  to  transportation  redeemable  by 
fine :  a  man,  on  the  other  hand,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  would  be  actually  transported. 
Later  legislation,  therefore, provided  that  the  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  commuted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  should  be  considered  at  the  Autumnal 
Revision,  and  dealt  with  as  circumstances  required 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  19).  An  inspection 
of  the  cases  on  the  subject  shows,  however, 
that,  in  practice,  accidentally  causing  the  death  of 
a  parent  is  invariably  treated  much  more  severely. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  T'an  Ya-chiu  ^^  JL, 
wherein  it  appeared  that  a  man  had  been  struggling 
with  the  offender's  mother,  and  the  offender, 
throwing  a  stone  to  make  the  man  unloose  his 
hold,  by  accident  hit  his  mother  and  killed  her. 
The  offender  was  thereon  sentenced  to  the 
lingering  deatii,  subsequently  commuted  by  special 
degree    to   decapitation  subject  to  His  Majesty's 
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pleasure  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.  6i). 
And  in  another  similar  case,  a  son  was  so 
sentenced  for  killing  his  father  accidentally,  in 
cutting  at  a  man  who  was  throttling  his  parent. 
{id.).  In  another  instance,  a  lunatic  was  beating 
his  father,  and  his  brother  in  trying  to  separate 
the  pair,  accidentally  knocked  his  father  on  the 
head  and  killed  him :  for  this,  the  lunatic  was 
sentenced  to  lingering  death,  and  the  brother  to 
decapitation  subject  to  His  Majesty's  pleasure  {v. 
case  of  Chang  Ch  u-lao  ^^J}  ^  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.  62).  It  must  be  noted, 
as  has  been  already  stated  {v.  Lunacy)^  that 
lunacy  is  no  defence.  Then  there  is  the  case 
of  Li  Yung-ch'ing  ^  1^  J^ ,  sentenced  to  instant 
decapitation,  as  a  mitigated  penalty,  for  shooting 
his  father  in  mistake  for  a  midnight  robber 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.  58):  and  the  case 
of  Sun  I  ^^Stt  who  catching  his  footman  in 
his  wife's  chamber,  in  a  fit  of  righteous  wrath 
Wii^^^\  —  as  the  Board  says  —  lunged  at 
him  with  his  sword,  and  accidentally  struck  and 
killed  his  mother,  who  had  popped  out  from 
behind    him.    Taking   all   the  circumstances  into 
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consideration,  as  an  act  of  special  grace,  His 
Majesty  commuted  the  sentence  of  lingering  death 
to  immediate  decapitation  (id.).  Even  where  the 
death  is  the  result  of  causes  clearly  and  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  son,  yet  the  capital 
sentence  must  be  recorded.  So,  in  the  case  of 
M^^  Fang  me  Ylian  /J  ^  ^^  the  mother's 
death  resulted  from  her  clutching  her  daughter 
by  her  dress  behind  —  with  the  effect  that  the 
latter  stumbled  back  upon  her  mother  and  knocked 
her  down  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  i8); 
and,  in  the  case  of  T'ang  Ming  ^  59 ,  a  son 
had  scalded  himself  with  some  boiling  water, 
and  his  mother  running  up  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  slipped  upon  some  of  the  water, 
stumbled,  and  killed  herself  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIV.  p.  22):  and,  in  the  case  of  Chou  San-erh 
^  ^  ^2* ,  the  death  was  the  effect  of  a  chill, 
and  had  no  connection  witli  a  blow  that  the 
offender  had  struck  his  mother  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XLIV.  p.  23).  The  subject  is  one  which 
offers  its  fair  quota  of  curious  —  if  not  inconsistent 
—  cases.  Thus  cf.  the  cases  of  Li  T'ing-chen 
^  ®  #    and    Li    Hung-ku    ^  j^  ife  ;  in  the 

C.    E.    G.  II 
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former  of  which  a  son  killed  his  father  striking 
at  a  supposed  thief,  and  was  merely  bambooed 
and  transported:  in  the  latter,  a  son,  struggling 
with  a  supposed  thief,  fell  back  and  knocked 
his  mother  down  and  killed  her,  and  for  this 
was  strangled  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVI.  pp. 
12—13). 

A  person  who  merely  strikes  his  parents,  without 
causing  death,  is  liable  to  capital  punishment  — 
generally  strangulation ,  sometimes  decapitation 
subject  to  revision.  So,  in  the  case  of  Su  Ch'ao-tzii 
^  ^  ]^ ,  a  lunatic  was  sentenced  to  decapitation 
subject  to  revision  for  wounding  his  father  in 
a   fit   of  madness  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XI. 

P-   59). 

A    person   who    causes    his  parents  to  sustain 

corporal  injury  directly  or  indirectly  is  also  liable 

to    capital   punishment   —    generally   subject   to 

revision,  though  sometimes  not.    So,  in  the  case 

of  Jung  Ta-ch*uang  ^  "A  itt  1  a  lunatic  throwing 

tiles  off  the  roof  of  a  house,  accidentally  hurt  his 

father,  who  had  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the 

matter.    The    father    recovered,    but  nevertheless 

the  lunatic  was  sentenced  to  decapitation  —  the 
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offence  being  considered  more  serious  than  that 
of  his  subsequently  killing  two  other  persons,  and 
wounding  a  third.  And,  in  the  case  of  Wang 
Yu-kao  I  if^  'w' ,  the  offender,  in  trying  to 
prevent  his  mother  from  running  forth  into  the 
street,  during  a  fit  of  lunacy,  caused  the  woman 
to  tumble  down  and  hurt  herself.  She  recovered 
perfectly,  but  the  offender  was  sentenced  to  death 
without  revision  —  a  special  report  however  being 
allowed  to  be  presented  to  the  Throne  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XL  p.  63). 

A  person  who  brings  any  charge  against  his 
parents  is  liable  to  capital  punishment  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XL VIII.  p.  86),  and  the  duty  of 
the  offspring  is  to  condone  an  offence,  and 
shield  the  parent  (v.  General  Infliunce  of  the 
Co7isideratioft  of  Relationship).  If,  however,  the 
parent  be  guilty  of  treason,  not  only  must  the 
children  not  condone  the  offence,  but  they  must 
suffer  punishment  as  well  as  the  parent  —  being 
castrated  (v.  Punishmeytt —  Castration).  Further, 
in  cases  where  four  persons  of  a  family  are 
murdered  and  the  succesvsion  is  cut  off  thereby, 
not  only  is  the  murderer  rightly  enough  condemned 
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to  the  lingering  death,  but  his  male  children, 
irrespective  of  age,  are  to  be  executed  also  — 
so  long  that  the  number  does  not  exceed  that  of 
those  murdered;  and  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
the  murderer  are  to  be  given  as  slaves  to  the 
relatives  of  the  murdered  persons,  if  they  will  take 
them  —  otherwise  they  pass  to  the  Tartars  in  Ili. 
In  the  case  of  Wang  Chih-pin  3E  ^  t^ ,  a  child 
of  ten  was  condemned  to  death  for  murders  by 
his  father  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIV.  p.  8).  And  in 
another  instance,  for  murders  by  their  father,  the 
children  were  condemned  to  be  castrated ;  escaping 
capital  punishment,  however,  because  three  persons 
only  were  killed  —  but  the  escape  was  very 
narrow,  for  a  fourth  person,  on  whom  the  hopes 
of  a  succession  depended,  had  been  severely  injured 
by  the  murderer,  and  had  he  not  recovered  the 
children  would  have  been  executed. 

A  son  must  maintain  his  parents  if  they  are 
in  want.  If  he  fails  to  support  them  properly, 
even  though  he  has  used  his  best  efforts,  he  will 
be  liable  to  tliree  years  transportation  and  one 
hundred  blows,  if  the  parents  commit  suicide  or 
their  death  is  caused  thereby:  and  in  such  case, 
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if  the  son  has  used  no  special  effort,  he  will  be 
liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  XIII.  p.  6).  The  son  is  thus  liable  in 
any  case,  the  reasoning  being  that  if  a  son  has 
no  ability  to  trade,  he  can  always  learn  a  handicraft, 
or  earn  a  living  as  a  coolie ;  perfect  cripples  may 
be  excused  perhaps,  but  if  a  son  can  walk,  he 
will  be  liable,  though  one  leg  is  shorter  than  the 
other  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  63). 

A  son  is  naturally  bound  to  defend  his  parents 
in  every  way  possible ;  and  further  if  he  kills 
his  father's  murderer  upon  the  spot,  he  will  be 
let  go  free ;  and  if  he  do  so  subsequently,  he  will 
only  be  bambooed.  It  is  somewhat  otherwise, 
however,  where  the  aggressor  is  a  relative ;  for 
the  above-mentioned  rule  applies  to  outsiders  only ; 
and  though  a  son  is  justified  in  trying  to  save 
his  father  from  the  violence  of  his  elders,  he  must 
not  use  force  towards  them.  There  is  a  curious 
case  on  the  point,  wherein  two  sons  killed  their 
uncle,  who  had  that  moment  killed  their  father; 
the  capital  sentence  was  remitted  on  the  ground 
that  the  uncle  being  a  younger  brother  had  put 
himself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  by  the  murder 
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of  his  senior  —  had  it  been  the  other  way, 
however,  the  sentence  would  have  stood,  though, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been 
carried  out  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  7).  Though, 
however,  a  son  is  practically  justified  in  nearly  every 
instance  in  killing  or  seriously  wounding  in  a  parent's 
defence,  it  is  not  allowable  to  plead  the  clause 
and  statutes  relating  hereto,  in  cases  where  a  son 
enters  into  a  quarrel  or  affray  jointly  with  his 
parents. 

The  tie  of  consanguinity  is  not  broken  by  the 
re-marriage  of  the  mother.  So  in  the  case  of  Chang 
Yiian-shih  5g  7C  ±  1  the  prisoner's  mother  had 
married  again,  and  the  prisoner,  who  had  killed 
her  second  husband's  son  in  her  defence,  was 
excused  the  homicide,  on  the  ground  that  he 
stood  in  the  relationship  of  son  to  her,  and  that 
the     tie    was    not    broken    by    her    re-marriage 

^i$i^m^nZ^  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIV.  p.  97).  And  further  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  children  of  a  former  marriage  as 
respects  the  second  husband,  relationship  exists 
between  the  parties,  whether  the  second  husband 
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support  the  children  or  not ;  the  penalty  for  killing 
them  is  less  by  two  degrees,  however,  if  the 
second  husband  supports  them,  and  by  one  degree 
only,  if  he  does  not  do  so:  and,  in  either  case, 
if  the  killing  was  intentional,  and  from  cruelty 
or  temper,  the  relationship  is  thereby  broken, 
and  the  slayer  will  be  given  the  full  penalty  of 
his  crime.  Thus,  on  the  latter  point,  there  is  a 
brutal  case,  wherein  a  man  kicked  his  wife's  child 
to  death,  and  subsequently  mutilated  it  to  prevent 
recognition.  The  Provincial  Authorities  sentenced 
the  offender  merely  to  one  hundred  blows  and 
transportation  for  life  —  the  penalty  for  killing 
a  nephew.  The  sentence  was,  however,  disapproved 
by  the  Board  —  the  proper  penalty  being,  as 
it  was  pointed  out,  decapitation  —  though  the  child 
had  come  to  the  second  husband  with  its  mother, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  would  bring  it  up. 
And  so,  also,  in  the  similar  case  of  Wang  San 
3E  ^ ,  wherein  the  step-father  for  so  behaving 
to  his  sLx  year  old  step-child  was  sentenced  to 
strangulation  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  4).  And 
thus,  similarly,  with  a  step-mother  who  behaves 
brutally    to  her  step-child:  as  in  a  case  wherein 
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a  Step-son  was  buried  alive,  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way  of  the  step-mother's  own  offspring.  This 
was  a  clear  case  for  strangulation,  though  the 
Board,  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  did  not 
obtain  the  property,  thought  differently  —  yet,  as 
she  showed  a  cruel  and  wicked  disposition,  it 
was  ordered  that  she  be  transported  as  a  slave 
to  the  frontiers,  and  the  usual  commutation  to 
a  fine  be  not  allowed  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
XII.  p.  3).  Further,  the  tie  subsisting  between 
the  step-parent  and  the  step-child  is  not  close 
enough  to  prevent  somewhat  rigorous  punishment 
for  a  step-father  who  unreasonably  corrects  his 
charge  —  as  where,  for  instance,  he  kills  the 
child  because  it  is  dumb,  and  creates  a  disturbance 
when  it  feels  hungry. 

Adoptio7i,  —  This  is  very  common  in  China,  where 
the  continuity  of  the  family  is  thought  of  very  first 
importance.  If  a  man  be  childless,  and  increasing 
his  domestic  relations  does  not  repair  the  difficulty, 
he  will  take  his  brother's  second  son,  if  he  has 
one,  or  perchance  a  nephew  —  the  senior  of 
whom,  if  he  be  not  an  heir,  having  a  prior 
claim ;  or,  in  default  of  a  nephew,  a  child  of  an 
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entirely  different  family  may  be  adopted  —  the 
child  changing  its  name. 

If  the  parent  be  absent,  it  would  appear  that 
the  head  of  the  clan  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  clansmen,  appoint  a  successor   ^  jl^l^ 

^  JL  >&  H   (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  VIII.  p.  8). 

An  adopted  son  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  his  adopted  parents  as  a  real  son.  If  he  beats 
ill-treats  or  kills  his  adopted  parents,  he  will 
be  tried  and  condemned  under  the  special  statutes 
for  enforcing  filial  piety.  If  he  disobeys  his 
adopted  parents,  they  may  have  him  transported 
to  the  plantations ;  but  ex  co7ivcrso  J(ii  itfc  PP|  ^ 
if  he  kills  a  man  in  their  defence,  he  may  plead 
justification  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  92). 

There  is  an  objection  legally  in  making  an 
adopted  son  an  heir,  if  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  same  clan  as  his  adopted  father  (ei/.). 

As  regards  the  other  relations,  an  adopted 
son    stands    only    to    a    limited    extent    in    the 
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position  of  a  real  son.  He  will  be  dealt  with  as 
a  servant  in  the  family,  if  he  offend  against  his 
atk^ptecl  father's  cousins :  but  the  relatives  cannot 
claim  cinofistances  attentiantes^  if  they  offend  against 
hini  (f.  case  of  Hou  Meng-pu  '^  ^  h  — 
P»  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXV.  p.  I  o) :  and  the  relatives 
have  no  right  of  life  and  death  over  him. 

IlUgiiiniate  Children.  —  An  illegitimate  child 
Ji>nows  the  father,  is  to  take  his  name,  and 
be  supported  by  him,  or  if  he  be  dead  by  his 
family  —  but  senible  has  no  right  to  share 
the  paternal  property-  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII. 
p.  46).  It  would  appear  from  the  case  of  the 
Ciioro  T'ang  Wu-t'u  ^  ^  SI «  that  it  is  no 
offence  to  kill  an  illegitimate  child,  if  the  killing 
bt*  done  at  or  before  birth  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXVI.  p.  24):  and  it  is  but  a  trivial  offence 
sixty  blows  and  a  years'  transportation  — 
if  the  killing  be  done  after  birth,  and  after  the 
(*hild  has  been  maintained  for  some  time.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  worse  offence  to  stab  the  mistress  than 
to  stab  the  child,  though  no  serious  hurt  be  done 
h(T  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  25).  It  is  not 
allowable   to  abandon  an  illegitimate  child,  save 
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for  good  cause  shown ;  and  a  fortiori  to  take 
exception  to  and  abandon  in  the  woods  the  offspring 
of  the  mistress  by  another ;  and  it  is  objectionable 
and  punishable  to  deposit  such  offspring  on  the 
door-step  of  a  neighbour  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
Vn.  p.   22). 
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A  Chinese  has  but  one  wife  ^^  though  he 
may  in  addition  keep  concubines  ^ ,  or  as  they 
are  sometimes  termed,  secondary  wives:  both 
enjoy  a  legal  status.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  is  great  in  reality;  though  occasionally, 
as  will  be  noticed,  the  terms  are  conjoined  or 
assimilated.  A  man's  wife  is  considered  as  related 
to  all  his  family :  his  concubines  are  not  so 
considered :  nor  does  the  title  of  * 'seniors  to  be 
''treated  with  respect"  ^:M^^>  attach  to 
the  latter  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IX.  p.  43).  To  degrade 
a  wife  to  the  level  of  a  concubine,  and  elevate 
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a   concubine   to    the   stattis  of  a  wife,  is  strictly 
illegal.    And,  firstly,  as  to  marriage. 

Marriage,  —  I.  Regarding  the  contraxtion 
of  the  marriage  tie :  —  {a)  Certain  persons 
must  consent  to  the  contract:  the  consensus  of 
the  parties  themselves  being  unimportant  —  the 
said  parties  being,  in  fact,  parties  to  a  contract 
agreed  on  by  others:  [b)  Certain  formalities  and 
ceremonial  must  be  complied  with :  [c)  The 
respective  position  of  the  parties  may  affect 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Of  these  in  their 
order. 

[a)  and  (^)  consent  and  ceremonial. 

Before  any  legal  considerations  operate,  certain 
introductory  enquiries  etc.  must  be  made.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  that  the  families  interested  should 
assure  themselves  as  to  the  physical  capacity  of 
the  respective  parties  —  whether  in  regard  of 
age,  infirmity,  or  disease.  After  this  enquiry,  it 
is  customary  for  the  parties  acting  for  the  bride 
to  send  to  those  acting  for  the  bridegroom,  a 
note  of  eight  characters  ^  ij^^ ,  representing  the 
year,  month,  day,  and  hour,  of  the  bride's  birth. 
If  the  aforesaid  encjuiries  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
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junction  of  the  respective  lots  of  the  parties  be 
propitious,  the  marriage  articles  are  drawn  up, 
and  the  amount  of  the  marriage  gifts  determined. 
On  the  recognition  of  the  articles,  either  by 
the  exchange  between  the  negotiating  parties  of 
personal  interviews  with  verbal  assent,  or  actual 
written  assent ,  and  subject ,  furthermore ,  to 
compliance  with  certain  ceremonial,  such  as  the 
bride's  home-coming,  receipt  of  gifts  etc.,  the  parties 
are  fully  bound  by  the  legal  vinculum^  and  enter 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  marriage  state. 
Breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  not  punishable 
heavily,  and  no  legal  liability  of  any  kind  is 
incurred  until  the  recognition  of  the  marriage 
articles  (supra). 

On  certain  of  these  details  in  their  order. 

To  constitute  a  legal  marriage  the  written 
assent  of  the  relatives  of  the  woman  must  be 
obtained ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  woman  is 
perfectly  willing,  if  the  relatives  withhold  their 
assent  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IX.  p.  36).  The 
consent  of  the  father  of  the  woman  will  suffice 
without  that  of  the  mother,  but  not  vice  versa. 
In  the   event  of  the  death  of  either  parent,  the 
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consent  of  the  survivor  will  in  any  case  suffice. 
An  agreement  entered  into  by  the  respective 
parents  on  either  side,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
children,  while  the  latter  are  still  infants,  provided 
the  proper  registers  of  name  and  birth  have 
been  mutually  exchanged,  will  constitute  a 
binding  contract,  and  no  subsequent  ratification  is 
necessary. 

It  is  held  a  marriage,  though  it  be  not 
consummated,   provided   the  betrothal  is  regular 

i^^mi^nmm^^^  (H.  A. H. L. 

vol.  VIII.  p.  4) :  but  any  irregularity  impairs 
the  efficacy  of  the  tie.  So,  in  a  case  where  the 
original  intended  had  left  for  parts  unknown, 
without  having  taken  his  wife  to  his  home,  and 
the  younger  brother  after  eight  years'  waiting 
stepped  into  his  shoes. 

The  receipt  of  the  wedding  gifts  by  an 
unauthorised  person  does  not  constitute  a  legal 
betrothal  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IX.  p.   34). 

It  is  not  held  to  be  a  complete  marriage, 
though  the  assent  of  the  parents  has  been  given, 
and  the  wedding  presents  received  (S)  ^  |^  y|^ 
^  ^  St  J^ »  if  the  marriage  lines  have  not  been 
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given  to  the  bridegroom  ^  ^  H^W  (^O- 
As  regards  dowry,  a  w^fe  sometimes  brings 
it,  sometimes  not :  generally  the  contract  provides 
for  the  payment  of  earnest  money,  varying  in 
amount  with  the  condition  of  the  parties. 

If  there  be  fraud  the  marriage  is  null;  and 
though  the  parties  do  not  separate  as  by  law 
provided,  the  wife  will  not  incur  the  responsibilities 
of  the  married  state.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  M''^ 
Wang  i  ^ ,  an  old  reprobate,  knowing  that 
the  girl's  parents  would  refuse  him,  sent  a 
good  looking  young  nephew  to  represent  him 
in  the  preliminary  stages  —  and  thereby  got  the 
contract  signed,  and  obtained  possession  of  his 
bride.  He  ill-treated  her,  and  she  subsequently 
strangled  him  —  the  case  being  treated  as 
simple  unjustifiable  homicide  of  a  man  by  whom 
the  woman  had  been  injured. 

It  is  an  offence  to  marry  or  to  stand  affianced 
during  the  legal  period  of  mourning  for  a  father, 
mother,  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  and  husband 
(on  this  last  point  v.  mfra  —  Positiott  of 
Parties  etc.)  —  the  penalties  varying  from  lOO 
blows    downwards,    according    to    the    nature    of 
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th(*  relationship,  the  stage  attained  in  the 
nuptial  agreement,  and  the  respective  status  of 
th(*  parties.  It  is  also  an  offence,  punishable 
with  1 00  blows,  to  marry  during  the  imprisonment 
of  parents  or  grandparents  for  a  capital  offence. 
As  regards  the  placing  of  the  responsibility 
where  a  marriage  is  contracted  contrary  to  law, 
the  rules  are  various,  and  in  some  points  are 
d(*alt  with  incidentally,  as  touching  particular  cases. 
Three  general  rules  may  be  given.  Firstly,  if  the 
giver-away  of  the  bride,  or  the  contractor  of  the 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  is  the 
paternal  or  maternal  grandfather,  grandmother, 
father,  mother,  paternal  uncle  or  aunt,  or  paternal 
elder  male  or  female  cousin,  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  law  will  be  inflicted  on  such  relations 
only,  and  the  parties  will  not  be  held  responsible. 
Secondly,  where  the  giver-away,  or  contractor,  is 
a  more  remote  relation  than  above  stated,  but  is 
the  chief  agent  in  procuring  the  unlawful  marriage, 
such  giver-away  or  contractor  will  be  punished  as 
principal,  and  the  married  parties  as  accessories. 
Thirdly,  where  the  unlawful  marriage  originated 
with  the  i>arties  themselves,  they  will  be  punished 
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as  principals,  and  the  go-betweens  as  accessories. 
In  regard  of  this  latter  rule,  however,  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  cases  which  originated 
with  the  act  of  the  parties,  and  cases  where  the 
parties  'instigated'  others  to  contract  the  unlawful 
marriage.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  where  the 
marriage  was  contracted  'at  the  instigation  and 
'request  of  the  parties',  all  concerned  will  be 
punished  as  principals. 

{c)  Position  of  the  parties  and  effect  thereof. 

In  regard  of  the  position  of  the  parties, 
relationship,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  may  bar 
marriage.  So  inter-marriage  is  forbidden  between 
relations  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  fourth 
degree,  between  persons  of  the  same  family  name, 
and  between  free  persons  and  slaves.  The  mere 
position  of  a  person  may  bar  marriage ;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  Buddhist  or  Taoist  priest,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  female  offender  who  has  escaped  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  Where  the  above  illegal  and  abortive 
marriages  are  formed,  penalties  of  a  varying  number 
of  strokes  of  the  bamboo  are  incurred.  But  a 
heavy  penalty  occasionally  attaches  —  thus  it  is 
strangulation  to  marry  a  deceased  brother's  widow. 

C.    K.   G.  12 
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On  certain  of  these  points,  and  other  incidental 
considerations,  in  their  order. 

A  man  may  not  marry  the  wife  of  any  relative 
for  whom  he  has  to  wear  fine  hemp  as  mourning. 
If  the  parents  arrange  the  marriage  jfe  x& » 
the  penalty  attaches  to  them  alone.  If  a  relative 
arranges  the  marriage  of  his  own  motion,  he  will 
be  punished  as  principal  and  the  parties  as 
accessories:  if  he  arrange  it  at  the  instigation  of 
the  parties,  the  parties  will  be  punished  as 
principals,  and  the  relative  as  an  accessory.  The 
penalty  for  illicit  carnal  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
instance  is,  for  the  principal,  one  hundred  blows 
and  three  years'  transportation  —  if  the  relationship 
of  the  deceased  necessitate  the  wearing  of  the  finest 
grades  of  fine  hemp  mourning;  and  sixty  blows 
and  one  years*  transportation  —  if  the  aforesaid 
relationship  necessitate  the  wearing  of  the  less 
fine  grades  of  fine  hemp  mourning.  Accessories 
are  to  receive  one  hundred  blows,  irrespective  of 
the  grade  of  mourning  used.  By  a  later  statute, 
the  penalt}'  for  such  illicit  knowledge  was  modified 
to  transportation  to  the  frontiers.  If  principals  are 
allowed  to  commute  the  penalty,  persons  dragged 
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into  the  case  by  them  are  also  allowed  the  same 
privilege. 

A  man  may  not  marry  his  deceased  brother's 
wife  under  penalty  of  death,  although  he  may 
marry  the  said  wife's  sister,  without  waiting  for 
his  brother's  decease. 

A  mother  and  daughter  may  not  marry  a 
father  and  son;  if  they  do  so,  the  daughter's 
marriage  will  be  considered  null  —  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  serious  offence  for  the 
mother  to  live  with  the  father  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XLIV.  p.    17). 

An  official  must  not  marry  within  his  jurisdiction. 
A  peculiar  instance  is  that  of  a  head  constable, 
who  was  degraded  and  given  eighty  blows,  for 
marrying  the  daughter  of  an  offender  under  his 
charge  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  III.  p.  31). 

An  official  must  not  buy  a  concubine  within 
his  jurisdiction  under  penalty,  nominally,  of  eighty 
blows,  but  in  reality,  of  fine,  degradation  of  three 
steps,  and  removal. 

A  person  having  official  rank  must  not  marry, 
or  take  as  a  secondary  wife,  an  actress,  or  one 
of  the  devti'mo7ide ,  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Te  Ying-o 
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^  ^  IK  >  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Famfly  was 
sentenced  to  sixty  blows  —  to  be  actually  carried 
out  —  for  taking  a  singing  girl  as  a  secondary  wife 
merely  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  III.  p.  60). 

A  betrothed  girl  may  not  marry  her  deceased 
bridegroom's  brother  under  penalty  of  death;  and 
distinction  is  drawn  between  this,  and  a  woman 
marrying  her  deceased  husband's  brother  — 
wherein,  if  her  elders  arranged  the  marriage,  the 
woman  may  escape  punishment. 

If  her  intended  be  lost  to  sight  for  three  years, 
his  betrothed  wife  may  marry  again,  by  giving 
notice  to  the  authorities  —  but  he  must  be  really 
lost  sight  of,  not  merely  absent  on  business.  When 
her  intended  returns,  his  betrothed  reverts  to  him. 

If  a  widow  wishes  to  again  marry,  her  intended 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  that 
her  mother-in-law  consent,  is  not  sufficient.  So  Kao 
Ch'eng-yung  iSP  JSic  ffl  ,  was  sentenced  to  military 
servitude  in  the  salt  mines,  for  carrying  off  a 
widow  —  though  her  mother-in-law  was  agreeable 
to  her  marriage  —  because  two  people  involved 
in  the  case  had  chosen  to  commit  suicide  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  III.  p.  32).  ITie  marriage  must 
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also  be  arranged  by  the  deceased  husband's  father 
or  uncles,  though  if  the  widow's  deceased  husband 
left  no  persons  qualified  to  dispose  of  her,  her 
own  mother  may  take  the  place  of  such  persons 

^MWiABUnM±iSt  (H.  A.H.L. 

vol.  IX.  p.  34). 

Again  a  decent  interval  must  elapse  before 
re-marriage  —  and  a  woman  who  marries  again, 
before  the  period  of  mourning  for  her  husband 
is  over,  is  a  naughty  woman,  and  the  second 
marriage  will  be  dissolved  (case  of  M"^  Wang 
3E  ^  ,  and  M's  Sun  ^  ^  ,  H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  in.  p.  46).  But,  to  be  so  treated,  the  second 
marriage  must  have  been  consummated,  and  she 
must  have  gone  to  her  new  husband's  house. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  if  the  woman 
only  married  again  because  her  late  husband's 
family  worried  her  to  do  so,  since  they  were  too 
poor  to  support  her,  the  law  will  allow  that  there 
is  some  distinction  to  be  made  —  and  though  she 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  proper  person,  she  is 
not  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  wicked  woman.  She 
is  something  between  the  two  (case  of  M"^^  Tai 
^,   H.   A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  m.  p.  48). 
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A  widow  who  re-marries,  even  though  her 
husband  died  while  she  was  yet  a  child,  and 
notwithstanding  compliance  with  all  formalities, 
is  nevertheless  looked  down  upon;  but,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  general  law  prohibiting  a  widow 
from  marrying,  the  discomfort  of  public  contempt 
is  frequently  endured.  It  is  not  well  to  press  a  suit 
too  hardly  on  a  widow  —  for  if  she  prefers  hanging 
herself  to  marrying  her  suitor,  he  will  be  sent 
to  the  frontiers  for  military  servitude  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  III.  p.  30).  Nor  is  it  well  for  a  son  to 
force  his  father's  secondary  wife  to  marry  again 
—  if  she  does  not  want  to  (id^, 

Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests  may  not  marry, 
under  penalty  of  100  blows  and  expulsion  from 
their  order. 

A  person  may  not  marry  a  female  fugitive 
from  justice,  under  penalty  of  incurring  the 
punishment  due  her,  less  two  degrees. 

II.  As  regards  the  dissolution  of  the  tie.  — 
If  a  man  be  impotent,  he  can,  it  appears  from 
a  case,  be  forced  to  give  his  wife  a  deed  of 
divorce,  and  if  she  has  behaved  well  during  the 
time  she  has  lived  with  him,  she  may  be  allowed 
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to  retain  her  dowry.  In  the  case  referred  to, 
it  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  that  the  girl  had 
lived  for  eight  years  with  her  incomplete  husband, 
that  during  this  period  she  had  dutifully  attended 
on  her  mother-in-law,  and  that  the  decree,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  that  half  the  dowry  only  should 
be  returned  {v.  the  ^  Vp  ^  ^ ,  vol.  XX.  p.  25). 

It  is  an  offence  for  a  husband  to  sell 
his  wife  to  another  —  involving  all  concerned  in 
the  penalty  of  one  hundred  blows;  while  the 
woman  is  divorced  from  both  husbands,  and 
given  back  to  her  family.  Yet  the  law  will 
sometimes  sanction  such  a  sale,  where  the 
husband  is  too  poor  to  maintain  his  wife,  and 
she  has  no  family  to  go  back  to;  and  will 
confirm  the  second  marriage  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
LII.  p.  49) ;  and,  in  fact,  the  practice  is,  in  general, 
though  illegal,  allowed  —  save  under  aggravated 
circumstances  (v,  p.    186). 

To  trade  on  a  wife's  honour  is  also  good 
ground  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marital  relationship, 
and,  on  notification  to  the  authorities,  the  parties 
are  to  be  separated,  and  the  woman  given  back 
to  her  relations. 
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But  the  grounds  upon  which  a  wife  may  obtain 
divorce  from  a  husband  are  few  and  cogent 
compared  with  the  reverse  case.  Talkativeness, 
wantonness,  theft,  barrenness,  disobedience  to  a 
husband's  parents,  jealousy,  inveterate  infirmity, 
are  all  valid  reasons;  and  these,  which  are 
known  as  the  seven  valid  grounds  for  divorce, 
do  not  exhaust  the  list  —  other  reasons,  such 
as  infidelity  (infra)^  having  been  subsequently 
added  by  statute. 

In  regard  of  a  wife's  disobedience  to  the 
husband's  parents,  the  right  course  is  for  the 
husband  to  hand  her  over  to  the  authorities 
first  of  all. 

In  regard  of  talkativeness,  a  wife  must  use 
discretion,  and  keep  her  tongue  under  discipline: 
she  should  even  forbear  though  her  husband 
comes  home  drunk  —  even  to  such  an  extent  as 
to    be    unconscious    of  what  he  is  doing   yB  S!^ 

In  plcadir.g  the  statute  in  regard  of  infidelity, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  an  immaterial 
point  whether  or  not  the  marriage  was  legal  in 
tlie    first   case,    provided    the    parties   had    been 
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living  together  as  man  and  wife  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXVI.  p.  7) :  in  other  cases,  the  legality 
of  the  marriage  may  or  may  not  be  an 
important  consideration,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  sundry  reasons  for  which  a  wife  may  be 
divorced  are  subject  to  three  equitable  exceptions, 
namely:  —  (a)  where  the  wife  has  for  three 
years  mourned  for  her  husband's  parents;  (^ 
where  the  family  has  become  rich  after  having 
been  poor  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of 
marriage ;  {c)  where  the  wife  has  no  parents  living 
to  receive  her  back  again. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  which  a  husband 
may  divorce  a  wife,  or  a  wife  obtain  divorce 
from  her  husband,  there  is  a  good  mutual  ground 
on  which  the  parties  may  obtain  divorce  —  namely, 
where  the  parties  do  not  agree,  and  are  desirous 
of  separation. 

Where  the  divorce  is  complete,  the  marriage 
relation  is  yet  considered  to  have  some  force,  if 
the  wife  has  not  married  again  and  wishes  to 
return  again  to  the  husband  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  XL  p.  14):  if  the  mfe  has  married  again, 
all    previous    marital    relationship,    and    ties   due 
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thereto,  are  severed  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
XL  p.  1 1).  The  effect  of  a  divorce  may,  therefore, 
give  rise  to  strange  judicial  decisions;  as  in  the 
case  of  Sheng  Fu-hsien  ^  4^  ^ ,  wherein  it 
was  laid  down  that  where  a  divorced  wife  and 
her  child  were  murdered,  they  could  not  be 
considered  as  members  of  the  same  family  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VIII.  p.  56)  —  a  parallel 
with  the  Countess  of  Suffolk's  case. 

Effect  oftlu  relatioftship  of  husdafid  attd  wife. — 
Husbands  have  very  considerable  powers  of  life 
and  death  and  otherwise  over  their  wives  —  yet 
subject,  also,  as  will  be  seen,  to  considerable 
limitations. 

A  husband  who  kills  his  wife  will,  in  general, 
only  be  sentenced  to  strangulation  subject  to 
revision,  whether  his  crime  be  deliberate, 
pre-determined  murder,  or  whatever  the 
circumstances  may  be  {cf  the  reverse  case  of 
a  wife  killing  her  husband  —  the  sentence 
being  decapitation). 

Circonstances  Atte7iuantes  are  allowed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  if  a  husband  kills  his  wife  for 
striking   his   parents   or   himself  —   even  if  the 
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wound  inflicted  be  but  a  scratch.  But  the  most 
violent  conduct  on  the  wife's  part,  if  she  does 
the  husband  no  actual  bodily  harm,  ninning 
away  even  (if  she  does  not  play  the  harlot), 
will  only  enable  the  husband's  name  to  be  put 
on  the  list  of  Cases  Reserved  —  v.  cases  of  Li 
Chiang  ^tL,  and  Tsou  Kuo-hsien  ^ 'l*^  ^ 
{H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  U.  pp.   26—27). 

If  a  wife  for  whose  death  the  capital  sentence 
has  been  recorded  against  the  husband  is  shown 
to  have  been  undutiful,  or  to  have  given  him 
just  cause  for  anger,  further  commutation  to  one 
hundred  blows  and  three  year's  transportation 
will  be  accorded,  on  the  case  coming  up  for 
revision  at  the  Autumn  Assize,  in  place  of  die 
ordinary  commuted  sentence  of  transportation  for 
life  {H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  p.   26). 

In  the  case  of  adultery,  a  husband  may  kill 
both  his  guilty  wife  and  the  adulterer,  if  he 
catch  them  in  flagrante  delicto^  but,  whether  in 
the  case  of  the  adulterer  or  the  wife,  he  should 
do  so  on  the  instant  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  III.  p.  55) ; 
though  it  is  also  allowable  for  the  husband  to 
kill   the    adulterer  outside   tlie  house,  if  it  be  in 
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chase.  But  if  the  husband  first  ties  up  the 
adulterer,  and  then  kills  him,  he  wQl  be  guflty 
of  a  transportable  offence  {id).  The  parties  must 
of  course  be  properly  married.  If  the  husband  kills 
his  wife  afterwards,  he  will  be  liable  to  three  years' 
transportation  and  loo  blows;  and  though  it  be 
four  years  afterwards,  and  though  he  has 
apologized,  so  will  the  adulterer. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  also,  that  in  regard 
of  attacks  upon  the  chastity  of  a  wife,  a  father, 
mother,  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law  stand  in 
the  same  position  as  the  husband,  and  what  he 
may  do  to  the  man  who  attacked  his  honour, 
they  may  do  also.  And  the  privilege  extends  to 
a  father  by  adoption,  and  to  the  mother  who 
has  brought  a  man  up.  But  brothers,  uncles 
etc.,  have  not  such  a  right;  for  the  feeling  is 
not  the  same,  nor  the  authority  to  act  so  full 
—   it    does   not   touch    them  so  closely   ^  i|| 

mm^i^^^^^w,ni^n  (h.a. 

H.  L.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  17).  Though,  however, 
these  relatives  have  no  right  of  killing,  they 
will  only  be  partially  responsible  for  mere  severe 
injury  they  may  inflict  while  interfering  —  and  for 
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slight  injury,  not  at  all.  But  other  more  distant 
relations  will  be  liable  in  any  event,  for  the  law 
discourages  undue  interference. 

The  common  practice  of  seUing  a  wife  is 
per  se  illegal  {v,  p.  i8i),  and  in  theory  only 
allowed  under  exceptional  circumstances  {id.)\  in 
practice,  however,  it  is  "winked  at".  Aggravating 
circumstances  alter  the  case;  e.g.^  if  the  woman 
does  not  like  to  be  so  disposed  of,  and 
commits  suicide  in  consequence,  the  practice 
becomes  comparatively  serious  —  the  old  husband 
receiving  three  years  transportation,  and  the  new 
one  and  the  matchmaker  two  years  each  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  III.  p.  56).  So  in  the 
case  of  Huang  Te-hsiu  ^  ^  fl^ ,  wherein  a 
husband  was  sentenced  to  three  year's  transportation 
and  one  hundred  blows,  because  his  wife  committed 
suicide  rather  than  consent  to  be  sold  to  another 
husband  {id.). 

In  correcting  his  wife,  a  husband  must  exercise 
his  judgment;  it  is  in  itself  no  offence  to  strike 
his  wife;  but  if  he  knocks  her  brains  out,  when 
told  by  his  mother-in-law  to  give  her  a  whipping, 
he   will    be    responsible    for   the  murder  (H.  A. 
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H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XL.  pp.  i6  &  17).  The  wife 
must  bring  her  action  in  person,  otherwise  none 
will  lie  {id.). 

If  a  husband  rupture  his  wife,  in  an  attempt 
to  force  her  to  submit  to  his  wishes,  it  is  an 
assault,  and  renders  him  liable  to  the  full 
consequences  —  v.  decision  of  the  Board  in  t/te 
case  of  Lu  CKaofan  |^  ^  H  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XL.  p.    16). 

If  a  husband  trade  on  his  wife's  honour,  the 
marital  relationship  is  extinguished  —  with  the  result 
that  if  he  subsequently  kill  her,  he  cannot  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  husband  in  mitigation  of  the 
penalty. 

It  would  seem  that  a  husband  can  claim  no 
marital  rights,  if  he  has  been  for  five  years  in 
exile,  without  writing  to  his  family,  and  his  wife 
has  in  the  meantime  married  again  —  although 
the  law  is  not  clear  on  the  subject  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XL.  p.   i). 

The  reader  will  remark,  no  doubt,  that,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  foregoing,  a  wife 
is,  on  the  whole,  regarded  somewhat  tenderly, 
and    that    her    peace   of  mind   and   liberty   are 


carefully  and  equitably  considered  —  which  is, 
perhaps,  true,  legally.  The  case  of  P'ei  Ping-jo 
3E  7^  ^1  will,  however,  show  that,  in  practice, 
marriage  may  not  be  an  enviable  state  in  China, 
and  that  a  husband  maj-  be  dyed  in  the  blood 
of  his  wives  and  concubines,  before  he  can  be 
permanently  removed.  In  the  case  mentioned, 
the  offender  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
Blue  Beard,  who  had  married  five  wives,  one 
after  another.  His  first  wife,  he  drove  to  hang 
herself,  his  second,  to  drown  herself,  his  third, 
to  suspend  herself  to  a  tree  —  one  only  dying 
a  natural  death.  He  had  also  taken  to  himself 
four  concubines,  one  of  whom  alone  survived. 
The  first  having  been  beaten  to  deatli,  the 
second  forced  to  run  away,  and  the  third  flogged 
and  burnt  with  red  hot  irons,  so  that  she  died. 
To  vary  the  amusements,  he  was  .said  incidentally 
to  have  beaten  to  death  a  slave  girl  and  waiting 
lad.  Left  widi  his  wife  and  concubine,  he  amused 
himself  with  sticking  a  knife  into  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  one  (once  indeed  cutting  a  rump  steak 
from  her  and  eating  it  witli  his  wine),  and  burning 
the  other  with  hot  irons,  or  beating  her,  as  the 
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humour  seized  him.  For  these  several  enormities, 
he  was  declared  unfit  to  live,  and  as  the 
murders  he  committed  scarcely  involved  more 
than  strangulation  subject  to  revision,  a  special 
decree  was  issued,  and  his  immediate  decapitation 
ordered    (H.    A.     H.    L.    vol.    XL.     p.    49). 

If  a  wife  kill  her  husband,  though  without 
intention,  she  will  be  sentenced  to  decapitation; 
and  even  if  it  be  a  case  where  there  are  no 
aggravating  circumstances,  the  sentence  is  left 
undisturbed  to  be  carried  out  or  not,  as  may  be ; 
but  if  there  are  extenuating  circumstances,  the 
Board  will  apply  for  leave  to  alter  the  sentence 
to  decapitation  subject  to  Revision  at  the  Autumn 
Assize  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  p.  42). 

Until  the  7^^  year  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  if  a  wife 
beat  her  husband,  or  if  the  wives  primary  and 
secondary  beat  each  other,  the  penalties  incurred 
thereby  were  commuted  by  a  fine  which  the 
husband  had  to  pay.  But  the  incongruity  being 
then  pointed  out,  it  was  decreed  that,  where  a 
husband,  on  being  beaten  or  injured,  demanded 
a  separation  from  his  offending  wife,  the  sentence 
should  not  be  commuted  by  fine,  but  executed: 
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though  if  the  husband  forgave  his  wife,  it  was 
only  fair  of  course  that  he  should  pay  her 
fine.  Where  the  wives  fought,  and  the  law  had 
to  intervene,  it  was  also  decreed,  that  such  part 
of  the  sentence  as  involved  corporal  correction 
should  be  carried  out,  and  the  other  portion 
commuted  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  p.   6). 

If  a  wife  strike  any  of  her  husband's  relations 
in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  degree,  she 
will  incur  the  penalty  to  which  her  husband 
would  have  been  liable  had  he  so  done  — 
the  punishment  not,  however,  to  exceed 
transportation  for  life  and  one  hundred  blows, 
except  in  cases  of  death  arising  fi-om  the  blow, 
when  the  wife  becomes  liable  to  decapitation, 
if  it  be  a  senior  relation  who  dies,  and  to 
strangulation,  if  it  be  a  junior  relation.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  convenient  to  notice  that  a  widow, 
who  strikes  the  parents  of  her  deceased  husband,  is 
liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  such  husband 
had  been  living. 

If  a  wife  be  induced  to  elope,  she  will  be 
sentenced  to  one  degree  less  punishment  than 
her    seducer    i,  e,    to    one    hundred    blows    and 
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three  years  transportation  —  the  former  to  be 
carried  out,  and  the  latter  to  be  commuted  for 
a  fine  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VH.  p.    22). 

If  a  wife  commits  adultery  with  the  consent 
of  her  husband,  and  the  paramour  kills  the 
latter,  the  wife  will  not  be  punished  as  being 
responsible  for  her  husband's  murder,  provided 
she  knew  nothing  about  it.  She  will  however 
be  punished  for  her  immoral  beliaviour,  and 
she  is  under  an  obligation  to  give  immediate 
information  regarding  the  murder,  and,  moreover 
she  must  not  have  any  further  relations  with 
the  murderer,  or  she  will  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  thus  easily  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXIV. 
pp.  56  &  57).  But  where  the  husband  was 
not  a  consenting  party,  and  the  paramour  kills 
him,  the  wife  will  be  capitally  liable,  whether 
she  knew  anything  about  it  or  not:  grace  onlj- 
being  shown  where  the  murder  was  sudden  and 
unpremeditated,  the  lover  killing  the  husband  in 
the  hurry  of  trying  to  escape ;  and  then,  again, 
only  if  the  wife  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  give  the 
alarm,  and  do  her  best  to  bring  the  murderer 
to  justice,  by  denouncing  him  to  tlie  Authorities  — 
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when  penal  servitude,  ordinarily  redeemable  by 
fine,  will  be  inflicted.  Again,  in  respect  of  the 
infliction  of  the  capital  penalty  in  these  cases 
"the  death  penalty  can  only  attach  to  the  wife 
"after    her    paramour    had    killed   her    husband" 

^,  and  "cannot  attach  to  her  in  anticipation 
"before    her    paramour    had    killed    her    male" 

(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVllI.  p.   13). 

Finally,  a  few  words  as  regards  the  respective 
liability  of  the  parries  for  offences  committed 
by  one  or  the  other.  A  husband  is  usually  to 
some  extent  liable  for  the  offences  of  his  wife ; 
but  his  punishment  is  not  heavy  therefor  — 
the  wife  as  a  rule  suffering  principaUy.  A  wife 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  held  partially  liable 
for  the  offences  of  her  husband ;  as  in  the  case 
of  treason  by  the  latter,  when,  on  his  punisliment, 
she  will  be  punished  also  —  b)'  being  given  as  a 
slave  to  a  meritorious  official.  Again  if  the  husband 
be  banished  for  an  offence,  though  it  is  now  in 
general    oprional    with    the  offender  whether  his 
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wife  accompanies  him  or  not,  yet,  in  Mongolia, 
it  is  the  rule  that,  if  the  offence,  for  which  the 
man  is  banished,  was  participation  in  robbery 
and  murder,  or  the  taking  of  a  principal  part 
in  robbery  with  violence,  his  wife  also  must  be 
sent  with  him  into  service  with  the  garrisons 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.   28). 


SPXTION    IV     —      OTHER     NATURAL    RELATIONSHIPS 

OTHER    NATURAL   RELATIONSHIPS 

FatJier sand  Mother S'ifi-law;  Sons  and  Daughters- 
in-laiv,  —  These  relations  are  regarded  with 
solicitude.  So  in  the  case  of  M*^^  l;  ^j^^  Wang 
^  3E  ^ '  a  woman  tired  out  with  reaping,  slipped 
and  caused  her  father-in-law  to  hurt  himself,  and 
only  as  a  special  favour  was  allowed  to  pay  a 
fine,  in  place  of  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  blows 
and  three  years'  transportation  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.   64). 

It  is  more  serious  to  kill  one's  mother-in-law 
than  to  kill  one's  wife  —  a  possibly  wise  provision  : 
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but,  if  the  mother-in-law  has  led  one's  wife  astray, 
or  been  a  party  to  her  desertion,  the  relationship 
between  son-in-law  and  mother-in-law,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  come  thereby  to  an  end. 
And  so  in  the  case  of  Li  Hsiao-sheng  ^  >J>  ^  < 
who  tied  his  mother-in-law's  hands  behind  her 
back,  burned  her  with  joss-sticks,  and  generally 
did  her  to  death.  In  the  first  instance,  Li  was 
sentenced  to  decapitation,  but,  on  its  appearing 
that  the  mother-in-law  had  been  a  consenting  party 
to  the  wife  contracting  a  second  connection,  the 
finding  was  quashed  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Vol.  XL.  p.  53). 

A  mother-in-law  must  be  careftil  about  killing 
her  daughter-in-law  —  for  it  is  considered  worse 
than  killing  her  own  child;  and  she  must  be 
careful  also  as  regards  throwing  the  body  into 
the  river  —  for  it  is  considered  worse  than  so 
treating  the  remains  of  her  own  child :  though, 
so  far  as  relationship  is  concerned,  her  offspring 
and  a  daughter-in-law  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
yet  the  feeling  is  not  the  same  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXI.  p.    1 2). 

A  father-in-law  who,  contrary  to  his  own 
father's   wish,   beats  to   death  or  otherwise  kills 
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his  son  or  daughter-in-law,  and  although  for 
good  cause,  will  not  be  supported  by  the  law  — 
as  in  a  case  where  a  father-in-law  beat  his 
daughter-in-law  to  death  for  disobedience,  contrary 
to  his  own  father's  injunction  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  XI.  p.   64). 

The  tie  existing  between  the  father  and 
mother-in-law  and  the  wife  does  not  cease  to 
exist  on  the  husband's  death  —  although  the  wife 
marries  again ;  but  it  does  cease  to  exist,  if  the 
parties  are  divorced  {g,  z/.),  and  the  wife  takes 
another  partner.  Nor  does  the  tie  necessarily 
have  no  existence  if  the  marriage  was  illegal  — 
provided  that  it  was  public,  and  contracted  in 
ignorance  of  the  law. 

Uncles  afid  Aunts  \  Nephews  and  Nieces,  — 
These  relations  are  regarded  with  solicitude,  and 
the  relationship  is  one  of  considerable  weight. 
For  a  nephew  or  a  niece  to  kill,  or  severely 
wound,  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  is  a  capital  offence: 
and  this,  whether  the  killing  or  the  wounding 
be  intentional,  or  accidental,  or  even  morally 
justifiable.  So  to  kill  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  in 
self-defence  is  a  capital  offence.     In  the  case  of 


M'*  Chou  ^  ^,  an  aunt  in  trying  to  strangle 
a  niece  in  the  dark,  placed  a  finger  in  her  intended 
victim's  mouth.  The  niece,  not  knowing  who  it 
was,  and  imagining  it  was  someone  trying  to 
ravish  her,  bit  the  finger  off:  erj'sipelas  supervened, 
and  the  aunt  died.  For  her  offence,  the  niece 
was  sentenced  to  strangulation  without  revision 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.  63).  Even  to 
merely  severe!)'  wound  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  is 
a  case  for  a  capital  sentence ;  and  this  though 
the  act  was  done  in  defence  of  a  parent  — 
but,  in  the  latter  event,  the  sentence  will  be 
nominal,  and  subject  to  commutation.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  Ch'ang  Hsiao-liu  ^  /p  ^-^i  a  nephew 
crippled  liis  uncle  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  braining  his  father.  The  nephew 
was  sentenced  (but  sentenced  onlj)  to  strangulation 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.    56). 

An  uncle  or  an  aunt  may,  apparently,  with 
some  impunity,  murder  a  nephew  or  a  niece. 
So  in  the  case  of  Hsia  Sheng-pa  M  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
brute  who  was  threatened  with  legal  proceedings 
murdered  his  young  niece  —  with  the  intention 
of  charging  his  opponent  with  the  act.  Tlie  murderer 
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did  not  indeed  escape  immune;  but  received 
the  benefit  of  his  relationship,  and  was  merely 
sent  to  military  servitude  (ante  —  Inequality  of 
Action  of  Courts).  It  is,  however,  submitted 
that  the  above  case  is  not  a  true  exposition  of 
the  law  on  the  point.  The  case  of  M'*  I  nee 
Hsiao  M  Wi  ^  seems  litde  better  authority, 
hi  the  latter  case,  an  aunt  punished  a  thieving 
niece  by  drowning  her,  and  was  not  allowed 
the  benefit  of  her  relationship  (^.).  This  case 
seems  to  err  on  the  one  side,  as  much  as  that 
of  Hsia  Sheng-pa  does  on  the  other,  and  the 
true  rule  must  lie  something  between  the  two 
decisions :  —  i.  e.  the  jus  vitae  necisque  attaching 
to  the  position  of  uncle  or  aunt  must  be 
reasonably  exercised,  and  subject  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Brothers.  —  These  relations  are  obviously  more 
on  an  equality,  but  distinction  is  drawn  between 
elder  and  younger  brothers.  So  if  an  elder 
brother  kill  his  junior,  the  penalty  for  homicide 
will  be  reduced ;  and  if  the  junior  has  in  any  way 
deserved  so  to  die,  the  penalty  will  still  further 
be  reduced  —  as  in  the  case  of  Wu  Kuo-ch&i 


^i|S  #  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.  57). 
In  the  case  of  Chou  Yung-t'al  M0^^<  the 
offender,  hearing  a  mad  dog  barking  during  the 
night,  endeavoured  to  shoot  it,  and  killed  his 
brother  who  was  IjTng  out  in  the  open  drunk. 
The  Court  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  offender 
had  no  intention  of  injuring  any  one,  and  did 
not  know  that  his  brother  was  anywhere  near  — 
but  sentenced  him  to  transportation  for  life 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XI.  p.  48).  In  the 
case  of  Lai  Ts'ai-yUn  ^  ^  ^ ,  extenuating 
circumstances  were  admitted,  the  case  being  of 
a  peculiar  nature  —  the  offender  therein  assisting 
his  uncle  to  drown  his  younger  brother,  h  appeared 
that  the  young  man  drowned  had  kicked  his 
uncle,  and  the  offender  endeavoured  to  beg  him 
off.  The  uncle,  however,  announced  his  intention 
of  pitching  the  saucy  nephew  into  the  river,  and 
summoned  the  offender  to  assist  liim  therein  — 
the  offender,  in  consequence,  asMSting  under 
compulsion.  The  penalty  of  strangulation,  to  which 
the  offender  was  sentenced,  was  in  the  first  place 
^  ^  ■^i  reduced  to  transportation  for  life  — 
because  the  victim  was  a  younger  brother  —  and 
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then  further  reduced  to  one  hundred  blows  and 
three  years'  transportation  —  because  the  murder 
was  not  premeditated  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
XI.  p.  57). 

Sons  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  different 
fathers,  if  living  separate,  do  not  wear  mourning 
for  each  other,  and  are  not  treated  as  relations. 


SECTION    V    —     ARTIFICIAL    RELATIONSHIPS    — 

PRELIMINARY  —  MASTER  AND  PUPIL  —  MASTER  AND 
SERVANT  AND  SLAVES  —  WET-NURSE 
AND  CHILD 

ARTIFICIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
PRELIMINARY 

Two  of  such  relationships  are  considered  here ; 
but  it  is  well  to  mention  that  there  are  also 
other  relationships  which  have  a  very  real  meaning, 
e.g.:  —  {a)  that  existing  between  an  official  and  the 
people,  and  Tnce  versa  —  an  official  in  office  is 
considered  as  parens  patriae^  and  out  of  office 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a  senior:  the 
relationship    may    be    further   likened    to  natural 


relationship,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
official  in  question ;  (S)  relationship  between  free 
persons  and  slaves  and  vice  versd,  and  slaves 
inier  se. 


MASTER    AND    PUTO. 

The  relab'onship  is  of  a  comprehensive  description, 
embracing  that  existing  between  master  and 
apprentice,  priest  and  disciple,  tutor  and  scholar. 
In  some  measure,  a  master  stands  in  the  position 
of  a  near  relative  to  his  pupil  —  a  pupil  owes 
respect  to  his  master,  must  wear  mourning  for 
him,  and  is  punished  more  severely  than  an 
ordinary  person,  if  he  assaults  him.  As  regards 
the  respective  powers  and  liabilities,  the  position 
of  the  two  is,  in  general,  regulated  by  the  special 
laws  affecting  relations  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXVIII. 
p.  52).  So,  in  the  case  of  a  master  and  his 
female  pupil,  if  the  master  sticks  a  knife  into  a 
man  who  has  tried  to  ravish  his  chaise,  he  will 
be  held  excused  for  giving  waj-  to  his  righteous 
anger  —  a  rule  extending  to  the  case  of  a  nun  in 
a  nunnery  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  Vlll.  p.  28). 

As   regards   powers  of  correction,  the  limit  is 
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reason.  And  to  be  able  to  exercise  these  reasonable 
powers  of  correction,  it  is  essential  that  the  master 
should  not  have  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  respect 
of  the  pupil.  These  conditions  being  complied 
with,  if  a  master  chance  to  cause  the  death  of 
a  pupil  m  the  course  of  correction,  the  penalty 
will  only  be,  at  the  most,  transportation  for  life. 
And  so  with  a  schoolmaster,  if  in  properly 
punishing  his  pupils,  he  chances  to  kill  them, 
the  penalty  will  be  one  hundred  blows  and  three 
years'  transportation  —  but  the  master  cannot 
claim  any  privilege  if  he  kills  them  deliberately, 
or  uses  a  lethal  weapon,  or  in  fact  behaves 
unreasonably.  It  is  not  correcting  an  apprentice 
properly,  to  knock  him  over  among  the  pots 
and  pans,  because  he  is  clumsy  —  v.  case  of 
Li  Pang.an  ^  ^  ^  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX. 
p.  35):  nor  for  a  priest  to  throw  a  stone  at 
his  disciple,  because  he  sniggers  at  his  mentor  — 
V.  case  of  the  priest  P'ei  Lin  jfi^f  ^  (P.  A.  S.  P. 
vol.  XIX.  p.  40) :  nor  to  hit  an  apprentice  so 
severely  as  to  expose  the  bone.  Nor  was  that 
head-eunuch  to  be  commended,  who  twice  thrashed 
a  stupid  under-eunuch  so  severely,  that  the  wounds 


festered,  and  the  eunuch  died  —  and  for  this 
the  offender  was  sentenced  to  strangulation  subject 
to  revision  (H.  A.   H.  L,  Supp.  vol.  X.  p.  56). 

A  master  must  pay  some  consideration  to  the 
stains  of  a  pupil,  and  so  may  not  degrade  an 
apprentice  by  turning  him  into  an  actor  —  though 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  his  charge 
{H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.  31). 

As  regards  die  responsibility  of  a  tutor  for  a 
scholar,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former 
is  in  a  position  of  trust ;  and  conseqiiendy,  if  he 
leads  his  charge  astray,  his  behaviour  is  considered 
particularly  disgraceful  —  and  the  penalty  for  his 
immorality  will  be  increased  two  degrees  (H.  A, 
H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  45). 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  tie.  In  literature 
and  philosophy,  the  relationship  of  tutor  and 
scholar  lasts  from  the  first  day  on  for  ever ; 
and  seemingly  so,  also,  in  the  case  of  priest  and 
disciple :  but  in  the  case  of  handicraft,  if  the 
pupil  be  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  relationship 
comes  to  an  end  —  and,  moreover,  does  not  come 
into  being,  until  the  master  has  earned  a  right 
to  his  apprentice's  submission,  bj-  having  already 
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had  him  for  some  time  under  his  charge.  In 
connection  also  with  the  point  as  to  the  entry 
on  the  relationship,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  tie 
between  a  priest  and  a  disciple  must  have  been 
established  according  to  legal  form  —  v.  case  of 
K'ai  Yueh  H  >g  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.  43). 
Priest  and  Disciple.  —  The  relation  of  priest 
and  disciple  is,  in  some  ways,  a  curious  one,  and 
claims  a  slight  separate  notice.  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  priests,  on  attaining  the  age  of  forty, 
but  not  before,  are  allowed  —  on  obtaining  the 
requisite  licence  —  to  take  one  disciple  to 
instruct  in  the  ways  of  their  religion:  but  the 
applicant  must  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  may  not  enter  the  priesthood,  if  there  are 
not  three  able-bodied  men  left  in  his  family. 
At  one  period  no  restrictions  were  made  in  this 
connection,  but  it  was  found  advisable  to  legislate, 
by  reason  of  persons  pretending  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  to  avoid  the  Government  corvies.  A 
priest  as  such  has  no  special  privileges  —  on  the 
contrary,  though  vis-h-vis  his  disciple  in  the 
position  of  a  senior  relation  (as  uncle  and  nephew), 
his   actions  are  viewed  with  a  greater  keenness 
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of  legal   vision   (H.    A.    H.    L.    vol.    XXXVTII. 
p..  42). 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT  AND  SLAVES 

Slaves  and  servants  are  placed  on  a  different 
footing  qua  their  masters  and  their  masters' 
relatives  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  offences 
committed  by  them  are  more  severely  visited 
than  they  would  be  with  strangers:  even  in 
the  case  of  manumitted  slaves,  the  tie  remains 
to  some  extent ;  and  the  free  son  of  a  pair  of 
manumitted  slaves  will  still  be  considered  to 
stand,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  the  position  of 
servant  to  his  parents'  master.  An  offence 
committed  by  a  servant  or  a  slave,  at  the 
instigation  or  order  of  a  master,  subjects  the 
servant  or  slave  to  a  reduced  punishment. 


Master  and  Servant,  —  To  constitute  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant,  the  mere  fact 
of  service  for  wages  is  not  enough;  and,  as 
regards  an  offending  servant,  to  bring  him 
within  the  law  touching  the  servile  class,  there 
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must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  either  a 
deed  or  an  agreement  for  a  term  of  years  (not 
necessarily  written),  or  the  person  must  have 
been  for  five  years  or  more  in  the  employ  of 
the  particular  indiAndual  (and  an  understanding 
to  serve  for  a  portion  of  a  year  at  a  fixed 
wage  has  been  held  insufficient  —  P.  A.  S.  P. 
vol.  XXI.  p.  42).  On  the  other  hand,  also, 
for  a  master  to  plead  the  special  laws  in  excuse, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  either  in  writing, 
or  for  a  term  of  years  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXI.  p.  3). 
A  girl  brought  up  by  a  bawd,  with  a  view 
to  her  future  prostitution  —  although  bought 
the  first  instance  —  is  regarded  neither  as  a 
servant,  nor  as  a  slave,  and  is  not  considered 
to  owe  any  duty  to  her  trainer  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.  32). 

It  is  laid  down  in  certain  cases  that  improper 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  master  will  break 
the  bond  binding  his  servant  to  respect  him. 
But  it  does  not  always  follow,  and  if  a  servant, 
under  this  impression,  strikes  his  master  for 
indecent  behaviour,  he  may  suffer  heavily  therefor. 
For   the  practice  to  apply,   it  would  seem  that 
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there  must  not  only  be  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  attempted  rape  (which  is  generally  the  admission 
of  the  ravisher),  but  also  the  ravisher  must  be 
twenty  years  older  than  the  patient.  And  so  in 
the  case  of  Shao  Hsing  SP  ^ ,  where  a  farm 
labourer  kicked  and  killed  his  master  for  making 
improper  advances,  and  the  Board  insisted  that 
the  sentence  of  strangulation  was  not  sufficient 
(P.  A.  S.  P.  App.  in.  p.  I ) :  and  so,  also,  in 
a  hard  case  where  a  servant  girl  kicked  and 
killed  her  master  who  was  attempting  to  ravish 
her,  decapitation  subject  to  revision  was  adjudged. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relationship  may  not  be 
pleaded  where  a  master  strangles  his  maid  to 
prevent  her  letting  out  his  little  indiscretions  —  as  in 
the  case  of  Hsli  Erh-ch'ieh  ^  Zl  iffl  (P.  A. 
S.  P.  vol.  XXI.  p.   35). 

Offences  by  a  servant  against  a  master  are 
on  a  different  footing  to  offences  in  the  ordinary 
way.  So,  of  robbery,  the  relationship  will  take 
the  case  out  of  the  category  of  larceny,  and  bring 
it  under  some  other  clause  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XVI.  p.  6).  So,  again,  to  get  a  deed  out  of  a 
master  under  false  pretences  will,  if  the  trick  be 
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effectual  in  gaining  anything,  subject  the  offender 
to  the  same  punishment  indeed  as  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  under  a  different  clause ;  and  if  the 
trick  has  not  succeeded,  the  offending  servant 
will  be  bambooed  for  undutiful  conduct  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VI.  p.   35). 

Master  and  Slaves,  —  Slaves  are  held  of 
vile  estate,  and  though  it  is  lawful  to  apply  for 
their  registration  as  citizens  if  their  master  draw 
up  deeds  setting  them  free,  yet  they  have  only 
the  right  to  cultivate  the  land  or  carry  on 
business  H  §lF  ^  f^  ^  ^  1  and  not  till  three 
generations  are  passed  can  they  present  themselves 
at  the  examinations,  or  obtain  office  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XLVIII.  p.   83). 

Slavery  ordinarily  arises  from  three  causes, 
sale,  punishment,  and  birth.  Parents,  for  instance, 
have  this  right  over  their  children  by  way  of 
sale  merely,  or  by  way  of  punishment.  The 
latter  point  has  already  to  some  extent  been 
dealt  with :  as  regards  the  former,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  parents  may  sell  their  children  into 
slavery,  if  they  be  driven  by  poverty  to  do  so, 
but  not  for  lust  of  gain  (H.   A.  H.  L.  vol.  XX. 
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p.  II  et  post).  So  a  father  was  punished , 
though  with  a  mitigated  penalty,  for  selling  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  him,  like 
a  bad  shilling,  by  her  husband  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XX.  p.  19):  and  so,  also,  a  father-in-law 
was  punished  with  a  mitigated  penalty,  for  selling 
a  girl  betrothed  to  his  son,  because  she  had  a 
bad  squint  —  in  addition,  also,  the  betrothal 
was  cancelled,  and  the  girl  returned  to  her 
father  {id,) :  and  an  official  has  been  sentenced 
to  an  aggravated  penalty,  for  selling  as  a 
concubine,  a  niece  over  whom  he  was  guardian 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XX.  p.  21). 

A  parent  having  sold  his  son  as  a  slave, 
must  not  induce  him  to  run  away,  or  assist  him 
in  running  away  afterwards,  under  penalty  of 
one  hundred  blows  and  three  years'  transportation  •, 
while  the  slave  will,  in  such  case  (and  though 
under  the  influence  of  his  parent)  receive  eighty 
blows,  for  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VII.  p.   20). 

The  Manchu  Princes  have  the  power  of  sending 
their  serfs  'Q  55c  and  farmers  into  servitude,  as 
parents  have  the  power  of  sending  their  children. 
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So  in  the  case  of  Ku  Shih-k'uei  M  1ft  ^  ^ 
wherein  a  farmer  had  mortgaged  his  farm,  and 
when  his  lord  sold  it,  put  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  conveyance  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  11.  p.  59).  Dukes  would  also  appear  to 
have  the  same  privilege  —  to  judge  from  a  case 
wherein  a  serf  had  charge  of  his  lord's  wardrobe, 
and  stoje  and  pawned  his  handkerchiefs,  socks 
and  undergarments  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  II. 
p.  60). 

The  question  of  slavery  and  birth  is  dealt 
with  incidentally. 

A  slave  who  deliberately  kills,  or  who  deliberately 
strikes  so  as  to  kill,  his  master  incurs  the  penalty 
of  the  slow  process.  A  slave  who  accidentally 
kills  his  master  incurs  strangulation  subject  to 
revision.  A  slave  should,  moreover,  be  sparing 
in  his  corporal  attentions  in  regard  of  his  master's 
relations  to  the  fourth  degree. 

If  a  slave  merely  draws  a  knife  on  his  master, 
the  latter  or  any  near  relation  of  his  )^,  |^  i?J[  Jt  * 
may  kill  the  slave  without  any  consequences 
H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXIX.  p.  53).  On  the 
other  hand,  to  deliberately  kill  a  slave  is  visited 
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with  strangulation ;  and  to  kill  a  slave  of  a  distant 
relation,  without  actually  meaning  it,  is  visited 
with  transportation  —  as  is  also  so  to  kill  the 
children  of  such  a  slave.  Further  in  regard  of 
the  slaves  of  relations,  it  may  be  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  penalty  for  killing  or  striking 
such  a  slave  varies  with  the  nature  and  nearness 
of  the  relationship,  and  further  the  nature  of  the 
wound.  So  to  strike  the  slave  of  a  relation  in 
the  third  or  fourth  degree,  occasioning  injury 
more  serious  than  a  cutting  wound,  entails  two 
degrees  less  than  the  ordinary  penalty:  and  to 
strike  the  slave  of  a  relation  in  the  third  or 
fourth  degree,  without  causing  a  cutting  wound, 
incurs  no  penalty.  To  deliberately  kill  a  slave 
who  has  purchased  his  freedom  is  naturally 
somewhat  serious,  and  all  that  the  slayer  can 
then  claim  is,  that  he,  a  gentleman,  killed  an 
inferior  being;  and  this,  even,  cannot  be  claimed 
in  respect  of  so  killing  the  children  of  such  a 
person  —  as  in  a  case  where  the  slain  person's 
grandfather  had  been  given  his  freedom. 

A    slave    may   not  bring   charges   against  his 
master,  under  heavy  penalties  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
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XL VIII.  p.  87) :  and  even  if  the  charge  be 
true,  by  a  decree  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Yung 
Ching  —  a  decree  never  to  be  repealed  —  a 
slave  who  takes  it  on  himself  to  denounce  his 
master  is  to  be  severely  dealt  with,  as  the  law 
directs  fi  US  ^j  fi  yi^  ^  p  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XL VIII.  p.  86).  If  a  slave  has  been  set  free, 
before  he  brings  the  charge,  he  will  still  be 
liable  to  punishment  —  though  in  a  less  degree: 
and  even  the  children  of  such  a  person  to  the 
third  generation  owe  duty  to  their  master. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  tie ;  if  a  slave 
be  sold,  he  becomes  a  stranger  in  his  former 
master's  house,  but,  if  he  becomes  a  freeman, 
either  by  redeeming  his  liberty,  or  by  being 
given  it,  his  relations  to  his  old  lord  will  continue  — 
and  so  he  may  not  strike  him,  or  flirt  with  his 
wife ;  and  if  the  tables  are  turned,  his  old  master 
will  get  the  benefit  of  the  statute. 

A  slave's  wife  follows  her  husband's  status  if 
she  lives  with  him  in  his  master's  house,  but 
not  if  she  makes  her  living  outside  (P.  A.  S.  P. 
vol.  XXII.  p.  5).  Thus,  in  a  case  where  the 
wife  of  a  convict  slave  was  killed  by  the  slave's 
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mistress,  the  wife  having  for  some  years  lived 
with  the  convict  in  the  house  of  the  bannerman 
to  whom  he  had  been  assigned.  For  this  the 
lady  was  sentenced  to  the  equivalent  of  two 
year's  transportation  —  i,  e,  one  hundred  cuts  with 
a  whip,  redeemable,  as  she  was  a  woman,  by 
a  fine. 

WET-NURSE    AND    CHILD 

It  is  desirable  to  append  a  few  words  on 
this  —  an  artificial  relation  of  an  entirely  one-sided 
nature.  By  the  old  law,  if  a  wet-nurse  overlaid 
her  child  and  killed  it,  she  was  simply  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the 
women  had  a  way  of  doing  so  intentionally,  in 
order  to  free  themselves  to  undertake  a  second 
affair,  it  was  made  lingering  death,  if  the  child 
was  killed  intentionally,  and  strangulation  if  done 
unintentionally.  The  sentence  was  not,  however, 
of  necessity  carried  out;  but  by  55.  Ch'ien  Lung  — 
Edict  —  it  was  decreed  that  if  the  child  was 
an  only  one,  though  the  death  was  caused 
accidentally,  the  nurse's  name  should  be  included 
among    those     whose     sentence     merited    being 
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carried  out:  if  the  child  was  not  an  only  one, 
the  sentence  should  in  due  course  be  commuted, 
and  would  amount  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
and  fine  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXIX.  p.  72).  It 
is  essential  that  the  woman  should  have  been 
hired  to  nurse  the  child  for  the  relation  to  hold 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXIX.  p.  69).  Nor  is  it 
only  in  killing  cases  that  the  nurse  will  suffer 
severely  —  as  she  will  find  to  her  cost  if  the 
child  be  injured  ever  so  slightly. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


DIVISION    OF    OFFENDERS    AND    OFFENCES 


Offenders  are  of  two  chief  classes,  'ordinary 
'offenders*  ^  ^£,  or  those  guilty  of  offences 
against  the  Individual,  and  'official  offenders'  ^ 
^E, ,  or  those  guilty  of  offences  against  the  State. 

As  regards  the  Chinese  division  of  offences, 
ten  heinous  offences  styled  the  Ten  Felonies  "f* 
^  are  distinguished  by  the  law  from  other 
offences  by  reason  of  their  extreme  gravity. 
These  are  the  two  treasonable  offSsnces  of  rebellion 
and  disloyalty,  together  with  sedition,  parricide 
etc.,  murder  of  three  or  more  of  a  family  etc., 
sacrilege,  impiety,  discord,  incest,  insubordination. 
These   and    all  other  offences  are  treated  under 
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the  appropriate  clause  in  the  Code  —  e,  g.  treason, 
sacrilege,  rebellion,  highway  robbery,  robbing  in 
open  day,  murder,  killing  an  adulterer,  assault 
between  those  on  an  equal  footing  and  in  general, 
unlawful  and  false  imprisonment  etc.  etc.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  many  strict  offences  against  the  State 
are  in  reality  merely  ordinary  offences  subject 
to  certain  special  considerations;  and  further, 
inasmuch  as  beyond  the  Ten  Felonies  there  are 
considerations  of  aggravation  which  may  render 
other  offences  equally  severely  punishable  therewith ; 
and  lasdy ,  inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  of  offences 
in  the  Code,  however  lucid  originally,  has  suffered 
somewhat  from  age  and  constant  additions  to 
clauses  by  strained  and  perhaps  somewhat  irrelevant 
interpretations  —  an  arrangement  not  unfamiliar 
to  an  English  reader  has  been  adopted. 


CHAPTER  VI 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON  — 

HOMICIDE 

SECTION    I  —  GENERAL  CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATION 

De  Quincey  has  the  credit  of  originating  the 
idea  that  murder  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
advocating  its  practice  as  the  most  pleasurable 
of  pursuits ;  but  we  have  to  turn  to  Chinese  law 
to  fully  appreciate  the  infinite  variety  of  which 
the  crime  is  capable,  and  the  nice  distinctions 
that  can  be  drawn  between  the  different  kinds 
of  killing  —  withal,  most  erratically  classified. 
The  subject  is  vast.  In  starting,  the  word  sha  ^ , 
to  kill,  is  extremely  comprehensive.  Doing  anything 
sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  another  is  termed 
killing  him.  Thus,  it  is  killing  a  man  if  he  dies 
from  his  wounds,  or  is  drowned  running  away 
from  another,  or  falls  down  and  gets  a  mortal 
hurt  struggling  with  another,  or  where  one  forces 
another    to    commit    suicide.    Arid    between   the 
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various  kinds  of  killing  the  most  careful  distinctions 
are  drawn.  There  is  killing  with  malice  afore-thought, 
killing  with  intent,  killing  in  the  course  of  a  fight, 
killing  a  man  intending  to  kill  someone  else, 
killing  a  man  in  larking  with  him,  killing  a  man 
by  accident,  killing  a  man  in  self-defence  —  and 
volumes  might  indeed  have  been  written  in  regard 
of  each.  Then  there  is  killing  a  trespasser  — 
distinction  being  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
trespass :  killing  a  person  who  enters  one's  house 
by  night  without  just  cause,  or  who  commits 
robbery  in  the  said  house  by  day:  killing  a 
highway  robber,  or  a  person  who  commits  a 
robbery  in  one's  field  by  day  or  by  night.  Again 
distinction  is  drawn  between  killing  a  robber  in 
the  house,  or  in  pursuit,  or  after  he  has  been 
knocked  down,  or  after  he  has  been  captured; 
and  whether  or  not  the  robber  offered  resistance 
is  also  matter  for  consideration.  Then  there  is 
the  varying  gravity  of  the  offence  depending  on 
the  relationship  of  the  person  killed.  Thus  there 
is  the  awful  crime  of  killing  one's  parents,  or 
()n(*'s  grandparents,  or  one's  mother-in-law  or  her 
husband:  and  tlie  lesser  but  still  heinous  offence 
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of  killing  one's  uncle,  or  aunt,  or  elder  brother, 
or  any  of  one's  seniors:  and  the  comparatively 
mild  offence  of  killing  one's  wife  or  younger 
brother :  and,  what  in  many  cases  is  no  offence  at 
all  —  the  killing  of  one's  children  or  grandchildren, 
their  wives,  etc.  Then,  again,  in  another  class, 
the  crime  changes  with  the  respective  position, 
or  artificial  relationship,  of  the  parties.  Thus, 
there  is  killing  a  policeman,  or  a  commanding 
officer,  or  a  magistrate,  or  a  master,  or  a  tutor, 
etc. :  and,  conversely,  there  is  the  killing  of  a 
person  by  one  who  has  been  sent  to  arrest  him, 
in  the  act  of  arresting  him,  or  after  he  has 
been  arrested :  the  killing  of  soldiers  by  one  in 
command :  the  killing  of  offenders  by  the  person 
trying  them  —  and  here  it  is  important  to 
determine  whether  the  offenders  were  really 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  whether  the  case 
was  tried  according  to  law.  Furthermore  distinction 
is  drawn  as  to  the  manner  of  killing.  Thus  the 
dead  person  may  have  been  stripped  and  left 
to  die  from  exposure ;  or  he  may  have  been 
kicked  in  the  stomach ;  or,  perchance,  beaten  to 
death  with  a  broom  handle,  or  a  hammer,  or  a 
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Stool.  Perhaps  strangulation  may  have  been 
adopted  —  and  this  either  with  the  hands,  or 
with  a  rope,  or  with  a  convenient  sash. 
Perhaps  the  eyes  have  been  gouged  out, 
or  the  fatal  damage  has  been  done  with  the 
talons  —  in  the  peculiar  Chinese  mode.  Perhaps 
a  chopper  or  other  domestic  implement  has 
been  requisitioned.  Curious  to  say,  to  stab  or 
chop  a  man  to  death  is  not  so  serious  as  to 
gouge  out  the  eyes  with  mortal  effect.  To 
shoot  the  victim  is  not  uncommon  (the  law 
however  discouraging  the  use  of  firearms),  nor 
is  poisoning  (as  to  which  there  are  special  laws), 
nor  is  burning  to  death  (arson  being  an  aggravation). 
To  bite  a  person  to  death  is  considered  a  mild 
form  of  murder;  and  to  bury  a  man  alive  is  not 
regarded  with  the  most  extreme  disapproval  — 
for  indeed  it  was  originally  devised  as  a  method 
of  disposing  of  a  person,  without  actually  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  taking  his  life,  though  latterly 
the  law  has  regarded  it  as  killing.  Then  there 
is  indirect  killing.  The  victim  may  have  been 
dunned  ^  gij*  to  death  by  the  continual 
presentation    of  a    small  account;  he  may  have 
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been  rolled  into  the  river:  he  may  have  been 
accidentally  pushed  into  a  pond  out  of  which  the 
pusher  refrains  from  helping  him. 

In  conclusion,  however,  though  there  are  aU 
these  divisions,  sub-divisions  and  distinctions  in 
the  offence,  he  who  turns  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Chinese  law  of  homicide,  as  it  is  set  forth 
in  the  Code,  will  be  singularly  disappointed  — 
for  the  exposition  therein  is  not  remarkably  full, 
and  the  classification  is  simply  misleading.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  other  considerations 
of  Chinese  Law,  concentration  —  in  our  sense  — 
has  not  been  attempted ;  relationship  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  too  powerful  a  force ;  and  considerations 
of  homicide  —  independently  of  the  small  area  set 
apart  for  them  —  appear  first  in  one  section,  and 
then  in  another,  throughout  the  Code. 

Killing  several  of  a  family,  —  There  is  also 
another  consideration,  which  arises  when  two  or 
more  persons  of  the  same  family  are  killed. 
This,  as  the  reader  has  already  gathered,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  offences  —  and  much 
more  so  than  killing  the  same,  or  even  a  greater, 
number  of  individuals  not  related  to  one  another. 

C.   E.   G.  15 
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In  the  case  of  killing  two  or  more  persons  not 
related  to  one  another,  each  offence  is  properly 
dealt  with  separately,  and  the  offender  tried  for 
one  only;  but  to  kill  two  or  more  persons  of 
the  same  family  is  dealt  with  as  one  offence 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  59).  So  if  a  person 
kill  three  members  of  the  same  family,  the  slayer 
himself  will  suffer  the  lingering  death,  his  property 
will  be  confiscated,  and  the  wife  and  children 
involved  in  the  offence.  It  is  essential  that  the 
persons  killed  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  slayer  ^  A  ^  ^  A  ,  and  if  one  of  the 
victims  was  a  man  who  might  justifiably,  or 
ought  to  be  killed,  the  law  does  not  apply. 
Such  might  occur  in  a  fray,  where  the  prisoner 
first  killed  one  member  of  a  family,  and  then 
chanced  to  kill  another ;  as  in  the  case  of  Chang 
YUan-shih  5^  7C  i  ,  where  the  prisoner  was  tried 
for  killing  a  father  and  his  son  —  the  first 
being  killed  by  the  prisoner  in  rescuing  a  step- 
mother, and  the  second  in  his  own  personal 
self-defence.  The  Board  held  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  sentenced  on  the  latter  count  only 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  97). 
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The  question  is  occasionally  one  of  great 
delicacy  and  nicety.  For  instance  in  a  case  where 
the  persons  killed  were  a  husband  and  his  wife 
(a  naughty  woman),  and  the  latter  was  killed 
first,  the  slayer  was  adjudged  decapitation, 
exposure  of  the  head,  and  forfeiture  of  half  his 
property:  on  the  other  hand  had  the  slayer 
used  some  discretion,  and  slain  the  parties  in 
the  reverse  order,  he  would  have  been  merely 
decapitated  —  for  under  these  circumstances 
the  woman  would  have  been  a  criminal  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XXVm.  p.   13). 

If  the  parties  on  both  sides  are  equally 
worthy  to  be  killed,  and  so  on  the  same  footing, 
the  law  of  course  applies,  but  decapitation  only 
inflicted  on  the  slayer. 

If  the  offence  of  the  persons  killed  was  due 
to  the  slayer,  lingering  death  will  be  inflicted 
on  the  slayer  —  but  his  property  will  not  be 
confiscated,  nor  his  family  involved.  So  in  the 
case  of  Wei  Lao-han  ^  :^  ]^ ,  who  killed  an 
old  woman  with  the  aid  of  the  latter's  relatives ; 
the  object  being  to  extort  money  from  a  third 
party,    by    depositing    the    corpse  upon  the  said 
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party's  property  —  the  whole  matter  being 
arranged  by  Wei.  The  affair  being  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  and  the  money  duly  extorted,  the 
prisoner  saw  fit  to  appropriate  the  money 
himself.  To  this  the  confederates  raised  many 
objections,  and  even  threatened  the  prisoner; 
whereupon  the  latter,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons, 
straightway  killed  his  associates,  to  stop  their 
mouths  fj^  P  .  The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
lingering  death  without  more,  and  the  sons  of 
the  prisoner,  for  killing  persons  whom  they  had 

no  business  to  kill  ^  #  ^  :||1  ^  )9f  iS  f^  ^ 

—  though  persons,  as  the  Board  remarked, 
deserving  of  death  —  were  sentenced,  as 
accessories,  to  strangulation  subject  to  the  Autumnal 
Revision. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  distinction  has  been 
drawn  in  this  class  of  cases  between  one  who 
premeditatedly  or  deliberately  commits  homicide, 
and  one  who  does  so  merely  in  trying  to  escape 
arrest  —  some  mitigation  being  allowed  in  the 
latter  case ;  as  in  an  instance  wherein  the  offender 
killed  three  of  a  family  who  sought  to  arrest 
him  for  stealing ;  confiscation  of  his  property  being 
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remitted,    as    also    the    liability  of  his  family  for 
his  offence. 

The  relations  that  are  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  are  held  to  be,  all  those  within  the 
five  degrees  of  relationship,  all  relations  living 
together  and  holding  property  in  common,  all 
members  of  a  household,  servants,  and  slaves. 
Two  partners  in  business  ^  5^  ©  ^  may 
also  be  so  considered  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVUI. 
p.  i).  On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the 
same  clan  merely,  who  do  not  live  together  — 
and  though  bearing  the  same  name  —  are  not 
so  considered,  save  under  exceptional  conditions. 
So  in  the  case  of  an  adulterer  who  killed  three 
such  persons  in  trying  to  escape,  and  became 
thereby  legally  liable  to  strangulation  simply. 
Held  by  the  Board  that  strangulation  was 
inadequate,  and  that  instant  decapitation  be 
adjudged. 

Limit  of  Time,  —  Where  death  occurs  not 
at  the  time  of,  but  subsequendy  to,  an  injury, 
certain  limits  of  time  have  been  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  responsibility  of  the 
doer  of  the  injur)'        both  as  touching  the  penalty. 
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and  the  time  during  which  medical  aid  must  be 
provided.  The  limits  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  the  manner  in  which 
inflicted,  the  subsequent  cause  of  death,  the 
class  of  offence  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
chronic  consideration  of  relationship. 

Firsdy,  in  the  case  of  an  injury  of  itself  the 
direct  cause  of  death,  and  without  consideration 
of  relationship.  The  limit  where  the  wound  was 
inflicted  with  a  stick,  or  the  hands,  or  feet,  or 
any  non-lethal  weapon,  is  twenty  days:  if  with 
a  cutting  instrument,  thirty  days:  and,  in  either 
case,  if  a  bone  be  broken,  or  the  victim  be  a 
woman  or  a  child,  fifty  days.  Again,  if  within 
a  further  Umit  of  ten  days,  in  ordinary  cases, 
or  twenty  days,  if  a  bone  be  broken,  the  wound 
proves  fatal,  the  offender  will  still  be  held 
responsible,  and  sentenced  capitally,  but  will  be 
recommended  to  mercy.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
if  a  soldier  wounds  a  man  with  the  handle  or 
back  of  his  sword,  it  is  not  considered  wounding 
with  a  cutting  instrument  (cf,  case  of  Lu  Ku  §  @ 
P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.  19,  where  the  wound 
was     inflicted    with    the    back    of   a    chopper). 


Where  the  death  occurred  not  from  the  very 
injur)'  itself,  but  from  disease  superv'ening  on 
the  injury,  tlie  above  limits  of  time  regulate 
the  responsibility ,  but  the  punishment  varies 
according  as  the  wound  was  in  the  first  instance 
serious  or  trifling.  So,  if  the  wound  be  serious 
or  ordinarily  dangerous,  the  capital  sentence 
will  be  imposed  —  apparently  irrespective  of  the 
victim's  contributory  carelessness ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Liang  Ming-an  ^  ^  ^ ,  wherein  the  deceased 
had  been  wounded  in  the  throat,  but  was 
recovering,  when  carelessly  washing  his  face, 
he  caught  cold,  and,  inflammation  supervening, 
died  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.  14).  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  wound  be  trilling,  servitude 
for  life  will  be  the  penalty  —  and  this,  again, 
apparently  irrespective  of  the  victim's  own 
carelessness.  So  a  man  had  a  tussle  with  a 
cousin,  and  therein  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  fool  by  stumbling  over  a  tile;  the  sufferer 
washing  his  hurt  —  an  extremely  careless  thing 
to  do,  the  report  remarks  —  erysipelas  set  in 
with  fatal  effect.  For  this  the  cousin  was  held 
resixjusible,    and    sentenced    to   servitude  for  life 
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three  thousand  li  from  his  native  place  (P.  A. 
S.  P.  vol.  XI.  p.  46).  Where  the  injury  was 
serious,  but  the  cause  of  death  was  not  disease, 
but  merely  bedsores,  the  penalty  of  transportation 
for  life  has  been  adjudged  {p.  case  of  Ho 
Kuo-erh  $PtB  jS   H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  II.  p.  57). 

Where  the  prescribed  limit  of  time  has  been 
exceeded,  even  if  the  death  followed  directly  from 
the  wound,  the  offender  will  ordinarily  only  be 
punished  for  wounding  {j),  case  of  Shih  Li  ^j|^  jfiS 
P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.  24).  But  not  so 
where  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  point 
to  deliberate  murder,  or  where  the  injuries  were 
inflicted  by  a  robber  or  a  ravisher  in  resisting 
arrest  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXVII.  p.  65). 

Where  relationship  operates,  the  limit  of  time 
is  subordinated  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
relationship  —  the  responsibility  is  apparently  a 
continuing  one,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  time 
limit  is  its  effect  on  the  penaltj\  If  the  relationship 
be  near,  and  death  occur  within  the  prescribed 
limit,  the  penalty  is  heavy.  So  in  the  case  of 
Chu  Hua-nien  :^  ^  ^  the  victim  was  a  first 
and  senior  cousin,  and  the  penalty  a  commuted 
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sentence  of  decapitation  subject  to  the  Autumn 
Revision  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLI.  p.  38).  The 
circumstances  were  that  the  offender  asked  his 
cousin  to  repay  him  a  debt;  the  cousin  thereon 
abused  the  offender,  struck  him,  and  even  butted 
him  in  the  stomach.  In  his  efforts,  the  cousin 
knocked  his  head  against  an  earthenware  teapot 
the  prisoner  was  carrying,  and  hurt  himself  — 
though  not  seriously.  Catching  cold,  however,  in 
the  wound,  he  died  twenty-one  days  afterwards.  In 
this  case,  on  the  one  side,  was  senior  relationship 
of  near  degree,  but,  on  the  other,  as  extenuation, 
undoubted  provocation  and  accident  —  hence 
the  commutation.  If  the  relationship  be  more 
remote,  and  the  period  exceeded,  the  penalty 
is  lighter  —  usually  servitude  or  transportation. 
Two  edicts  of  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-first 
year  of  Ch'ien  Lung  provided  that  if  the  relationship 
be  only  of  the  fourth  degree,  if  death  occur 
beyond  the  limit,  the  offender  should  be  sentenced 
to  servitude  for  life  in  a  penal  settlement;  as 
in  the  case  of  Ping  T'ien-ming  p^  ^  ^ » 
wherein  the  offender  bit  his  third  cousin's  thumb, 
which   subsequently    festered,    and    caused  death 
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(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.  20).  And  in  the 
case  of  Li  Ho  ^5(«P,  where  a  remote  senior 
was  the  victim,  transportation  was  adjudged 
(H,  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLI.  p.  38). 

Effect  of  using  Fire-arms.  —  So  great  is  the 
objection  to  fire-arms,  that  in  cases  where  persons 
are  shot  unintentionally,  mitigation  which  would 
be  allowed  in  other  cases,  is  not  only  denied, 
but  the  offender  will  most  generally  be  sentenced 
to  decapitation  —  and  not  simply  to  strangulation. 
The  only  cases  where  mitigation  is  allowed,  is 
where  a  person  is  carrying  a  gun,  and  it  goes 
off  consequent  on  his  being  struck  or  falling  as 
he  runs  away.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Cheng 
Yii-tsai  ^  ^  M ,  the  mitigation  to  strangulation 
was  disallowed,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
the  offender  had  no  intention  of  firing  the  gun  — 
which  exploded  as  he  was  using  it  to  ward  off 
a  blow  from  a  hoe  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV. 
p.  87).  And  in  the  case  of  Wang  Tzii-ch'ing 
i  -5r  ^ ,  no  representation  was  allowed  to  be 
made  in  the  offender's  favour,  although  it  was 
admitted  that  the  gun  went  off  by  accident, 
while  he  was  prodding  a  man  who  was  assailing 
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his  father  with  it,  and  that  he  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  have  had  his  sentence 
commuted  as  of  course  (H.  A,  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV. 
p.  8S).  And  so  again  in  the  case  of  Chang 
Sheng-hsiang  5^  ^  ^ ,  wherein  a  man  shot 
another  who  had  got  his  mother  down  in  a  wet 
paddy  field  —  although  it  was  admitted  that 
the  old  lady  was  in  danger  of  her  life,  and 
that  the  offender  fired  the  shot  under  stress  of 
circumstances  which  would  otherwise  have  secured 
acquittal.  In  consequence  of  tliis  latter  case,  the 
law  on  the  point  was  clearly  laid  down  in  a 
decree,  in  which  His  Majesty  said  that  in  all 
cases  where  a  person  shoots  another,  excepting 
only  where  the  gun  explodes  consequent  upon 
the  aforesaid  person  being  struck  or  falling  in 
running  away,  tlie  homicide  shall  be  treated  as 
intentional,  and  die  sentence  must  be  that 
prescribed  by  law  —  decapitation  subject  to 
revision :  nay  more,  the  offender's  name  may 
not  be  entered  upon  the  list  of  Cases  Reserved, 
and  the  only  grace  possible  may  be  tliat  His 
Majesty  may  not  for  die  usual  three  years  tick 
off  die    name    for  execution,  and  at  the  end  of 
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that  period,  the  case  may  be  considered,  and 
the  sentence  may  be  commuted  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XLIV.  p.  84). 


SECTION   II   —  JUSTIFIABLE   HOMICIDE 

JUSTIFIABLE    HOMICIDE 

The  question  commonly  arises  where  one  person 
kills  another  committing  an  offence,  and  furthermore 
by  reason  of  the  relative  position  of  the  parties 
—  and  firsdy  as  to  the  former. 

As  regards  robbery  etc.,  if  a  robber  enters 
a  house  at  nighty  and  the  owner  thereof  kills 
him  on  the  spot,  it  is  no  offence :  nor  is  it  if 
the  robber  be  armed  and  resist  arrest  putting 
the  said  house-owner  in  peril :  nor  is  it  blameworthy 
to  kill  the  robber  (if  he  be  armed)  in  warding 
off  a  blow.  Again  it  is  a  comparatively  light 
offence,  punishable  with  one  hundred  blows  and 
three  years  transportation,  for  a  house-owner  to 
kill    a   robber   who    enters  liis  house  during  the 
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daytime^  or  robs  his  yard  during  the  night  (and 
this  whether  the  robber  is  still  on  the  premises 
or  not).  In  no  case,  however,  must  a  person 
keep  on  beating  a  robber  (who  dies  therefrom), 
after  he  has  been  knocked  down,  or  has  been 
captured,  or  after  the  aforesaid  person  has  had 
time  to  collect  his  senses,  and  the  robber  makes 
no  resistance  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  pp.  70 — 2)  -, 
and  though  there  may  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fatal  blow  was  given  before  the  man 
was  knocked  down,  it  is  always  to  be  considered 
a  grave  offence,  where  a  person  being  in  a 
position  to  hand  over  a  robber  to  the  police, 
dispenses  summary  justice  on  his  own  account 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  62) ;  and  to  invoke 
others  to  do  so,  in  no  way  diminishes  the  gravity 
of  the  offence.  It  is  not  a  capital  offence,  if 
the  fatal  blow  was  given  before  the  thief  was 
hors  de  cmyibat  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  63). 
It  is  not  justifiable  to  kill  a  person  who  is 
robbing  one's  field  by  day  —  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  punishable  capitally.  Thus  it  is  unjustifiable 
for  the  owner  to  kill  one  who  is  robbing  his 
standing    crops    by    day  (and  this  whether  there 
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is  anyone  on  the  look  out  or  not),  and  the 
case  will  be  considered  one  of  unauthorised  killing 
an  offender  ffi  ^  p  A  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXI.  p.  64).  Unauthorised  killing  is  however  less 
serious  than  to  kill  without  any  business  ^  ^ 

To  kill  a  person  who  is  robbing  one's  field 
by  ntg-Ai,  if  done  on  the  spot,  is  in  a  measure 
justifiable  however;  as  in  the  case  of  Weng 
Liu-kou  ^  A\  ^^  who  was  acquitted  of  the 
capital  charge,  and  simply  sentenced  to 
transportation,  for  knocking  down  and  killing  a 
person  he  caught  taking  a  pear  outside  his 
wall  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.   71). 

It  is  quite  justifiable  to  kill  a  robber  in  self- 
defence.  But  it  must  be  in  self-defence.  So  in 
a  case  where  some  robbers,  pretending  that  the 
owner  of  the  house  was  a  thief,  raised  a  hue 
and  cry  —  and  the  owner  meeting  them  with  a 
spear,  killed  one  and  wounded  another.  This 
was  not  self-defence.  And  again  where  four 
young  fellows  killed  an  old  woman  who  had 
lost  her  way  in  the  dark  —  taking  her  for  one 
who    had    ah-eady    robbed    them    and   escaped. 
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This  was  not  self-defence  —  for  the  young  fellows 

were  in  quite  sufficient  force  to  capture  the  old 

crone,  and  to  kill  her  was  quite  unnecessary  (v.  also 

P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXXI.  p.  26).  And  to  kill  a  robber 

who  is  abusive  is  not  self-defence  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol. 

XXXI.  p.  30)  —  abuse  can  be  returned.  The  question 

also  not  uncommonly  arises  where  it  is  sought  to 

arrest  an  offender  who  rounds  on  his  would  be  captors. 

If  the  offender  be  killed  as  a  measure  of  self-defence, 

sudden  and  unavoidable,  the  killing  is  justifiable  — 

but  not  otherwise  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  66). 

It  is  —  by  way  of  recapitulation  —  laid  down 

in  general   terms,    that   in    cases  of  larceny  and 

homicide,  the  person  who  kills  the  offender  must 

[prove  tliat  the  latter  resisted  him  and  hurt  him, 

Itn*  else  the  case   will  merely  be  placed  on  the 

•  Kst  of  Cases  Reserved  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  11.  p.  22). 

What  lias  been  said  as  regards  robbers,  applies 

also    to    mere    trespassers.    If  a  person  enters  a 

house    in  the   night,   and  the   master  thereof,  in 

his    flurry,    shoots    him,    it    will    be    considered 

justifiable :    and    even    if  the    master  shoots  the 

trespasser  after  he   has  had  time  to  think,  the 

act  will  be  considered  in  a  measure  justifiable  — 
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the  penalty  to  be  as  before :  but  it  is  punishable 
as  killing  with  intent  if  the  master  first  deliberates, 
then  threatens  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  in  the 
interval  the  gun  accidentally  goes  off  —  as  in 
the  case  of  Ku  Ssti-ts'ai  "jST  ^S  >t"  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  48).  And  the  above  rules 
extend  also  to  lunatics  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI. 
p.  45)  —  but  only  if  they  actually  have  improper 
designs,  and  not  merely  because  the  slayer  was 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  them  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  46).  A  person  other 
than  the  master  will  be  sentenced  to  strangulation 
subject  to  revision  for  killing  a  trespasser.  / 

It  is  justifiable  to  resist  with  fatal  effect  acts 
endangering  the  property  of  the  person  resisting  — 
as,  e.g-.y  the  breaking  of  a  dyke  (see  also  later). 

If  a  band  of  men  attack  a  house  and  set 
fire  to  the  out-buildings,  it  is  practically  justifiable 
for  the  master  to  cut  down  a  fellow  in  the  act 
—  the  penalty  being  one  hundred  blows  only. 
And  to  kill  such  a  ruffian  in  self-defence  is 
justifiable  {v.  case  of  Hsi  Ta-kuo  ^  ^  H  1  P-  A. 
S.  P.  vol.  XXXI.  p.   19). 

To   kill  a  smuggler  in  truth  engaged  in  the 
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exercise  of  his  profession  is  not  exactly  justifiable, 
but  nearly  so  —  being  regarded  as  killing  an 
offender  without  due  warrant.  If  the  man  was 
not  in  fact  smuggling,  the  act  would  be  in  no 
measure  justifiable. 

To  kill  a  person  engaged  in  committing  an 
act  detrimental  to  the  community  at  large,  or 
to  the  State  as  representing  the  community,  is 
justifiable.  So  in  a  case  where  a  person  attempted 
to  prevent  a  dyke  being  broken  down  by  firing 
at  the  scoundrels  doing  it.  He  failed  to  prevent 
them,  and  the  dyke  was  cut  —  with  the  consequence 
of  the  whole  country  side  being  flooded  and 
four  lives  lost.  He  had  however  killed  two  men, 
and  as  killing  with  fire-arms  —  whether  intentional 
or  not  —  is  looked  upon  as  intentional  homicide, 
the  slayer  was  sentenced  to  decapitation,  but  on 
special  representation  was  granted  a  free  pardon. 

It  is  justifiable  in  a  measure  to  kill  a  person 
who  is  desecrating  the  grave  of  the  slayer's 
father. 

A  very  large  number  of  cases  of  justifiable 
homicide  arise  in  connection  with  jmpropriety. 
Mitigation    is    allowed   as   of  course   where   the 

C.    E.   G.  16 
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homicide  took  place  during  the  course  of  resisting 
an  attempt  on  virtue.  In  the  case  of  a  virgin, 
the  killing  would  be  considered  justifiable;  in 
the  case  of  a  naughty  woman  who  has  repented 
her  sins  partially  so  only  —  she  being  sentenced  to 
one  hundred  blows  and  a  fine.  If,  however,  the 
woman  refused  the  advances  of  her  old  lover 
simply  because  his  purse  was  exhausted,  or 
because  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  some-one 
else  —  then,  if  she  killed  him,  she  will  be 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
degree,  according  to  circumstances.  And  so  with 
a  more  disgusting  offence,  if  a  youth,  whose 
chastity  is  threatened,  kills  a  would-be  ravisher 
ten  years  older  than  himself,  he  will  practically 
be  justified^  —  that  is  will  receive  a  capital  penalty 
commutable  as  of  course  by  steps  to  fine.  But 
the  other  must  be  ten  years  older,  and  the 
youth  must  be  an  innocent.  So  in  the  case  of 
Sun  Shuang-hsi  ^^  ^,  wherein  a  boy  resisting 
his  attacker,  stabbed  the  latter  with  his  own 
knife,  which  the  little  fellow  had  wrested  fi-om 
him.  The  ruffian  died,  but  as  the  boy  had 
been  naughty  on  a  previous  occasion,  with  perfect 
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self-approval,   the  Board  insisted  upon  a  capital 
sentence  being  carried  out  (P.  A.  S.  P.  App.  III). 

Secondly  as  to  justifiable  homicide  arising  out 
of  relationship  {v,  also  Relationship), 

Careful  as  the  Chinese  are  of  human  life, 
they  will  not  hold  a  parent  capitally  liable  for 
the  murder  of  his  offspring:  on  the  contrary, 
the  action  is  regarded  as  justifiable  homicide  — 
L  ^.,  completely  justifiable  in  some  cases,  partially 
so  only  in  others.  So  in  the  case  of  T'ien  Hung-lin 
EB  j^  1^ ,  who  burned  alive  his  son  and  two 
grandchildren,  and  who  being  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  destruction  of  one  child  only,  was  finally 
let  off  with  sixty  blows  and  one  year's  hard 
labour  —  although  the  killing  was  brought  in 
as  with  intent  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XII.  p.  3). 
And  a  brute  who  beat  to  death  a  blind  girl 
that  he  had  adopted,  because  she  would  not 
learn  to  sing,  escaped  with  ninety  blows  and 
two  years  —  and  this  although  as  she  had 
only  lived  with  him  two  months,  it  was  dealt 
with  as  a  case  of  beating  a  servant  to  death 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XII.  p.   2). 

In  the  case  of  Ho  Chin-li  i^  ^  IrS  ,  a  father 
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Strangled    his    daughter,    aged    nine,    for    illicit 

behaviour  in   a  stable   with  a  boy  aged  fifteen. 

Some    one    else,    and   not   the    father,    detected 

the  culprits  —  but  the  retribution  was  considered 

comparatively  justified,  and  the  father  sentenced 

to  one  hundred  blows  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  8). 

In  another  case,  a  mother  was  held  perfectly 

justified  in  beating  her  son  to  death,  because  in 

defending  himself  from  his  father  who  had  attacked 

him   with   a   club,    he  had  happened  to  kill  his 

parent  —  the  act  being  considered  to  fall  under 

the  statute  that  a  parent  is  not  to  be  called  to 

account   for  killing  his  offspring,  if  they  venture 

to  strike  him  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XII.  p.  2). 

And    an    uncle   who   beat   to   death   a   nephew 

once  removed,  for  tearing  up  the  portrait  of  his 

great-grandfather,   and  pitching  his  bust  into  the 

dust  heap,    was   only  given  one  hundred  blows. 

A  parent  who  accidentally  kills  his  child  incurs 

no  penalty  {id). 

In  the  protection  of  a  child's  life,  a  parent  is 
considered  partially  justified,  and  mitigation  allowed 
him  according  to  the  nature  of  the  attempt  upon 
the  child.    Thus,  if  the  killing  be  consequent  on 
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an  assault,  the  death  penalty  will  be  commuted 
to  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation  for  life 
to  a  distance  of  3000  li\  if  consequent  on  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  murder,  the  death  penalty 
will  be  commuted  to  military  servitude  on  the 
frontiers  —  and  if  in  such  case  two  of  a  family 
are  killed,  to  servitude  in  the  desert,  and  if 
over  two  of  the  same  family,  to  strangulation 
execution  deferred.  If  the  person  killed  be  a 
relative,  the  sentence  will  be  commuted,  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be,  according  as  he  was  a 
senior  or  a  junior  of  the  slayer's  family  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  2).  If  the  killing  be 
consequent  on  an  attack  on  the  propriety  of  the 
child,  the  parent  will  be  sefttenced  to  strangulation 
(H.  A.  H.   L.  vol.  VIII.  p.   28). 

In  the  protection  of  a  child's  propriety,  a  parent 
may  justifiably  kill,  subject  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case :  but  it  is  not  entirely  justifiable  to 
kill  the  mere  abductor  of  your  favourite  daughter, 
though  by  night,  and  the  villain  was  knocked 
on  the  head  in  a  scrimmage  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
IX.  p.  10):  and  a  parent  may  not  kill  one  who 
makes  improper  advances  to  his  children,  whether 
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at  the  time,  or  afterwards,  although  the  sentence 
of  death  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  commuted 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  Vm.  p.   28). 

As  regards  the  protection  of  parents  by  their 
children.  It  is  completely  justifiable  for  a  child 
to  kill  the  murderer  of  his  parents,  if  the  killing 
take  place  then  and  there,  and  as  a  result  of 
natural  and  proper  anger,  necessarily  arising 
from  the  attack  upon  them,  or  in  their  actual 
defence  —  and  this  though  the  murdered  party  be 
a  relation ,  for  the  law  recognises  natural  feelings. 
As  regards  the  killing  of  a  would-be  murderer 
in  defence  of  the  parents,  the  child  is  considered 
partially  justified  (subject  to  the  limitations  noted 
below),  in  that  the  capital  sentence  is  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  To  be  so  partially 
justified,  the  parent's  life  must  have  been  actually 
in  danger,  or  the  son  must  have  had  reasonable 
ground  for  thinking  so,  and  the  fatal  act  must 
have  been  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
So,  if  in  running  to  the  rescue  of  his  parents, 
a  son  chances  in  his  haste  to  slay  the  assailant, 
he  may  plead  that  they  were  in  danger  of  injury 
to  life  or  limb,  and  when  the  capital  sentence  is 


presented  for  revision,  note  will  be  made  that 
the  offender  is  entitled  to  have  the  sentence 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 

As  regards  what  is  sufficient  justification  for 
interft-rencc,  tlie  two  cases  of  Ts'ai  Ch'uan-chi 
^i^  ^  and  Wang  Hua-yi  I  -ft  —  are  in 
point;  in  the  former  the  parent  was  on  the 
ground,  and  calling  out  lustily  for  help,  and  it 
appeared,  furthermore,  that  the  man  killed  had 
his  fist  raised  to  hit  her  —  held,  sufficient 
justification :  in  the  latter  case  the  supposed 
endangered  parent  had  not  even  asked  for  help, 
being  of  opinion  that  he  was  quite  equal  to 
the  assailant  —  held,  no  justification.  It  would 
seem  that  there  must  be  battery  threatened 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  So). 

Moreover  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect  must  be  very  evident  and  direct.  So  in 
die  case  of  Ho  Pen-ju  ^  i^S*  '^  i  the  deceased 
had  first  attempted  to  seduce  the  slayer's  mother, 
and  had  subsequently  attacked  her,  but  on  its 
being  shown  that  the  slayer  had  merely  abused 
the  deceased  for  insulting  his  mother,  and  that 
tlie  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  after  tlie  deceased 
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had  let  her  go,  and  during  the  fight  that  ensued 
thereon,  the  offender  was  held  rightly  sentenced 
to  death  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLV.  p.  9). 

On  the  other  hand,  provided  there  be  satisfactory 
and  direct  cause  fof  interference,  considerable 
latitude  will  be  allowed  the  son  as  to  the  manner 
thereof;  as  in  the  case  of  Lung  Shao-tsung 
^  ^,  wherein  the  man  killed  was  beating  the 
parent  at  the  time  —  and  the  son  used  a  knife 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  79);  and  in  the 
case  of  M"  Ch'ao  nee  Ch'ao  ^  ^  ,^ ,  wherein 
the  son  inflicted  other  wounds  (though  not  fatal 
ones)  upon  the  attacker  after  the  latter  had 
been  knocked  down  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV. 
p.  78).  And  even  where  the  person  killed  was 
not  the  man  who  had  inflicted  the  injuries  which 
excited  the  apprehension  of  the  slayer  —  the  latter, 
if  he  has  used  a  knife,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  hoe, 
or  a  rolling-pin,  will  be  partially  justified :  but 
if  a  sword  or  a  spear  has  been  used  military 
servitude  will  be  imposed  instead  of  transportation 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  74  et  seg) :  and 
if  fire-arms,  no  allowance  whatever  will  be  made 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  81)  —  a  provision. 
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it  may  be  remarked,  extending  to  all  cases  of 
self-defence,  save  those  where  the  attacking  party 
is  similarly  armed. 

And  partial  justification  to  some  extent  may 
be  allowed  also  where  two  of  a  family  have 
been  killed  —  the  capital  sentence  being  subjected 
to  revision  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.   54). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  considered 
partially  justifiable  to  kill  in  a  parent's  defence 
where  the  father  was  in  no  danger;  as  in  the 
case  of  Hsii  Lung-te  1^  HH  ^ ,  convicted  of 
wounding  with  a  lethal  weapon,  though  in  defence 
of  his  father  —  it  being  held  that  the  assailant 
was  merely  pulling  the  father  about  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  76).  Again,  in  another  instance, 
a  son  tripped  up  an  assailant,  declaring  that  he 
purposed  tying  him  up  and  handing  him  over 
to  the  authorities  —  but,  by  tripping  the  fellow 
up,  he  killed  him,  and  on  trial  therefor  it  was 
held  that  he  was  not  justified  in  thinking  his 
father's  life  in  danger,  and  no  mitigation  could 
be  allowed  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  81). 
Nor  is  it  partially  justifiable,  if  the  slayer  be  a 
party   to  the  fray  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV.  p. 
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52).  Nor  is  it  partially  justifiable  to  kill  the 
assailant  after  he  has  been  disarmed;  as  in  the 
two  cases  of  Ho  Ho-shang  $P  ^  f^ ,  and  Kuo 
Ch'i-feng  ^  ^  "^ ,  wherein  there  was  no  question 
but  that  the  two  criminals  had  interfered  to  rescue 
their  parents,  but  it  appeared  that  they  had 
killed  their  opponents'  with  a  stool  and  a  rolling- 
pin  respectively  after  the  said  implements  had 
been  wrested  from  them  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIV.  p.   75). 

Moreover,  the  position  of  the  assailant,  and 
his  condition  physical  and  mental,  are  exceptional 
considerations,  counteracting  any  justification;  as 
in  the  case  of  Jen  Tzti-wang  fi  "^  1 1  wherein 
it  was  held  to  be  unjustifiable  to  kill  a  drunken 
creditor  who  tried  with  the  utmost  violence  to 
take  liberties  with  the  slayer's  mother  (P.  A.  S. 
P.  vol.  XXX.  p.  41). 

Nor  (contrary  to  the  case  of  an  actual  murderer) 
if  the  slain  assailant  was  a  relation,  will  the 
ordinary  rules  apply.  If  the  relationship  be  distant, 
the  act  will  be  comparatively  justifiable ;  if  the 
relationship  be  near  the  act  will  (practically)  be 
in  no  measure  justifiable.  So,  if  the  slain  assailant 


was  an  uncle,  the  only  mitigation  possible  is 
that  representation  may  be  made  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  by  virtue  of  which  (if  His  Majesty 
sees  fit)  the  execution  may  be  postponed. 

Next  with  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 
A  husband  may  (practically)  justifiably  kill  his 
adulterous  wife  on  the  spot,  if  he  catch  her 
in  flagrante  delicto  —  escaping  with  eighty 
blows:  and  die  lover  will  be  held  capitally  liable. 
But,  if  (notwithstanding  thai  she  is  caught  in 
the  act)  the  husband  kills  her  days  after,  and 
though  there  be  proof  to  support  him,  he  will 
be  sentenced  to  three  years  transportation  — 
Don  Juan  receiving  the  same.  If  however  the 
delay  was  merely  due  to  the  wife's  escaping 
from  her  justly  irate  husband,  the  latter  will  be 
more  or  less  justified,  receiving  one  hundred 
blows  only  —  and  Don  Juan  will  be  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life.  As  for  the  lover,  it 
appears  that  the  husband  may  also  justifiably 
kill  him,  escaping  even  a  flogging,  iP  he  do  so 
on  the  spot,  and  at  the  time  ^fj\  ^'^^ 
5t  ^  ^  16  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXV.  p.  16). 
And  if  the  husband,  following  the  offender,  kills 
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^'^^^.^.'■N^x^^^^V^  »*  •»  <^  ^.^^^  ^.^V^N.  -s  -ky*.^- 


him  after  he  gets  away,  it  is  practically  justifiable  — 
a  flogging  merely  ^^^  ^W^Mf^^^ 

^5t  (^O-  And  if  the  husband,  catching  him  in  the 
act,  kills  him  next  day,  or  sometime  afterwards, 
the  penalty  is  one  hundred  blows  and  three  years' 

transportation   jf^^J^f^^^^'^fffi^ 

5^  #  ^  —  H  ^  H  ^  K)-  But  if  the  husband 
did  not  catch  him  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time, 
and  kills  him  next  day,  or  sometime  afterwards,  it 
is  killing  a  trespasser  without  authority,  and  the 
husband  will  be  sentenced  to  strangulation,  subject 

always  to  revision  ^MXW^^MM^ 
P  A#  ^  5^  ^  'ge(/^.)- If  the  husband,  without 
killing  the .  adulterer,  merely  breaks  every  bone 
in  his  body,  he  will  escape  the  penalty  in  the 
second  case  given,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  cases, 
receive  a  reduced  penalty. 

Relatives  may  justifiably  assist  the  offended 
husband  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time. 

On  the  construction  of  this  latter  phrase  points 
.frequently    arise.    So    in    a    case    where    a  lover 
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was  tied  up  first,  and  subsequently,  because  he 
became  abusive,  his  eye  was  gouged  out.  Here, 
the   Governor   was  of  opinion  that  this  was  not 
a   case    for  justification;    but    the  Board  on  the 
ground   that   there   had    been    no    break    in  the 
intentions  of  the  husband,  insisted  to  the  contrary. 
And   in   the   case  of  Ching  Chiu  Kuei  Wa    ^ 
^  "R"  jl^ ,  it  was  laid  down  that  tying  the  man 
up  after  the  fatal  injuries  had  been  inflicted  did 
Opt   affect   the   point  (though  possibly  he  would 
not   have    died    had    his  hurts  been  attended  to 
—    H.    A.    H.    L.    vol.    XXV.    p.    59).    In  the 
case    of    Ou    Mei-ch'eng     ^^  ^  ^    although 
more    than    twelve    hours    had    elapsed  between 
the    discovery    and    the    killing,    the   Board    yet 
considered    the    latter    had    been    done    on    the 
spot :  —  z,  e.  inasmuch  as  the  husband  caught  the 
man    under   the    bed   in    the    first   instance,   and 
although  it  took  him  all  night  to  catch  his  wife, 
tie    her    up,    take    her   to  her  lover's  house,  tie 
him    up    too,  and  throw  the  pair  into  the  river, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  never  swerved  from  his 
idea    of  killing  them  in  his  righteous  wrath  (H. 
A.    H.    L.   vol.  XXV.  p.    i).    And,  in  tlie  case 
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of  Feng  Chi-yiian  Jj^  "^  ^TC ,  the  Board  held 
that  it  was  clearly  a  case  on  the  spot  etc., 
although  the  man  did  not  kill  his  wife  until  he 
came  back  from  chasing  her  lover  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
held  that  if  the  avenger  does  not  kill  the  wife 
when  he  first  discovers  her  misconduct  and  only 
does  so  when  he  catches  her  repeating  her 
offence,  his  act  will  not  be  justifiable  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XXV.  p.  3).  Moreover,  if  the  husband 
after  a  sojourn  abroad,  returns  and  finds  his 
wife  eftceinte^  and  indignant  thereat  kills  her,  he 
will  not  be  entirely  justified  —  his  finding  her  in 
such  a  condition  was  only  tantamount  to  hearing 
that  she  had  misbehaved  herself  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXV.  p.   6). 

It  is  not  justifiable  to  kill  a  wife  merely  on 
her  forced  confession,  and  without  actual  proof 
of  the  adultery. 

Of  course,  if  a  husband  has  been  a  party  to 
his  own  dishonour,  his  act  will  not  be  under  any 
circumstances  considered  justifiable  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXVI.  p.  i);  and  he  cannot  justifiably  kill 
an    innocent  bystander  who  interferes  to  prevent 


him  from  satisfying  his  revenge  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXVr.  p.  9)  —  though  if  a  policeman 
who  knows  the  circumstances  interferes  and  is 
killed  in  consequence,  the  act  is  indeed  not 
justifiable  (being  on  the  contrary  ordinary  homicide) , 
but  the  aggravation  tliat  the  person  killed  was 
an  official  will  not  be  taken  into  ci^nsideration 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVI.  p.    10). 

If  a  wife  procure  the  dishonour  of  her  daughter, 
and  her  husband  kills  her  in  his  righteous  indignation 
^ik^^\  he  will  not  be  held  capitally  liable , 
but  only  sentenced  t(  >  a  sin  irt  torm  of  banishment  — 
V.  ca-se  of  \Vu  Wu  :!^  3l  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXVI.  p.  3) ;  but  c.  f.  the  position  where  it  be  the 
mother-in-law  who  is  killed  ~  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jen  Hsiao-ch'in  fi  ^  ^ ,  she  had  not 
only  procured  the  wife's  dishonour,  but  was  actually 
forcibly  restraining  the  husband  from  avenging 
his  wrong  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVI.  p.    11). 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  husband  is  justified 
in  killing  a  friend  who  desires  to  know  more  of 
his  wife,  and  who  offers  to  punch  the  husband's 
head  when  he  objects  (case  of  Wang  Ch'i-shan 
i  ^  UJ    F.  a.  S.  p.  vol.  XXX.  p.  47).    The 
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husband  would  be  justified,  however,  in  so  doing 
if  the  friend  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  puts 
the  husband  in  fear  thereby.  And  most  certainly 
a  husband  will  not  be  held  justified  if  he  poisons 
an  innocent  person,  in  the  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  his  wife's  lover. 

A  wife  who  kills  anyone  in  defence  of  her 
husband  will  receive  some  mitigation  of  the 
capital  sentence  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  p.  62). 
Seemingly  the  case  would  be  considered  partially 
justifiable,  and  the  rules  applicable  would  be 
those  guiding  the  Court  in  the  case  of  a  son 
under  similar  circumstances. 

And  as  regards  homicide  by  relations  generally, 
questions  of  justification  commonly  arise  where 
the  killing  took  place  in  a  relative's  defence. 
To  kill  in  a  relative's  defence  one  who  has 
assaulted  him  with  deadly  intent  is  limitedly 
justifiable,  and  subject  to  the  special  considerations 
of  the  case.  But  the  case  must  be  a  clear 
one,  and  instances  are  on  record  where  it  has 
been  held  in  no  measure  justifiable  to  kill  in 
defence  of  an  elder  brother.  The  majority  of 
cases,  however,  as  usual  arise  in  connection  with 
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the  defence  of  a  relative's  propriety  merely.  So, 
it  is  in  a  measure  justifiable  to  kill  a  person 
who  attempts  to  seduce  a  relative,  either  in  her 
defence,  or  if  the  offender  (alarmed  by  the 
interference)  turns  on  the  new  comer,  in  his  own : 
but,  in  order  to  plead  the  statute,  the  slayer 
must  kill  the  offender  in  trying  to  arrest  him, 
and  not  in  a  mere  fight  arising  out  of  vituperation 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VIII.  p.  29).  To  be 
justified  in  thus  interfering,  however,  the  relationship 
must  be  near,  and  so  in  the  case  of  Ch'iao  Hsi- 
ch'uang  ^  ^  tIIi  ,  a  man  who,  on  hearing  his 
distant  cousin  call  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
killed  her  would-be  seducer  in  the  darkness, 
was  held  to  be  not  sufficiently  nearly  related  to 
have  a  right  to  interfere  (id.).  A  merely  intimate 
friend  (even  though  placed  in  charge  of  the  girl 
by  her  parents)  cannot  justifiably  kill  a  would-be 
seducer  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IX.  p.  17).  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  homicide  is  committed 
by  a  female  relative  of  near  degree,  the  law  is 
inclined  to  be  tender  —  assuming  there  is  fair 
ground  for  the  act.  So  in  the  case  of  M*^^  Chuang 
^  ^ ,    who,    in    pursuit    of  the    lover   of  her 
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daughter-in-law,  killed  his  mother  who  threw 
herself  in  the  way  to  protect  her  son.  It  appeared 
that  the  mother  knew  of,  and  encouraged,  her 
son's  naughtiness,  and  the  capital  sentence  was 
reduced  to  transportation  commutable  by  fine 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  11).  Moreover,  even 
where  the  relationship  was  remote,  if  the  interfering 
part}^  did  not  kill  directly,  but  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  death,  the  killing  will  be  considered 
partially  justifiable.  So  in  a  case  where  a  distant 
relative  had  a  scrimmage  with  an  abductor,  and 
the  latter,  getting  the  worst  of  it,  ran  away, 
and  tumbling  over  a  dyke,  injured  himself  so 
seriously  that  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Held,  that  the  slayer  should  be  sentenced  to 
ninety  blows  and  transportation  for  two  and  a 
half  years'. 

And  so  furthermore  with  certain  artificial 
relationships.  A  master  who  stabbed,  but  did 
not  kill,  a  ruffian  who  had  tried  to  ravish  his 
pupil,  was  held  justified,  on  the  ground  that  he 
did  it  in  his  righteous  anger :  some  thoughtful 
friends  who,  in  attempting  to  arrest  the  aforesaid 
offend(T,    succeeded    in    despatching    him,    were 
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sentenced  merely  to  modified  banishment.  Homicide 
committed  by  a  servant  in  defence  of  his  employer's 
house  and  property  is  justifiable  —  but  he  must 
not  take  more  upon  himself.  So  in  the  case  of 
Huang  Yung-tsai  ^  ]^  ^flE  ,  who  killed  his 
mistress'  lover  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  thief.  It  was  held 
that  if  the  fellow  had  been  a  thief,  Huang  might 
justifiably  have  killed  him  then  and  there,  but 
he  was  not  the  guardian  of  his  mistress'  honour 
—  which,  incidentally,  she  had  previously  sacrificed 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VIII.  p.  29).  On  the 
other  hand  a  servant  who  makes  up  to  his 
mistress  may,  in  some  measure,  be  justifiably 
killed  by  the  irate  husband  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  VIII.  p.  30).  In  conclusion  an  example  of 
the  official  relation.  A  constable,  armed  with  a 
warrant  and  in  self-defence,  is  practically  justified 
in  killing  an  offender  who  resists  him,  provided 
the  killing  be  unintentional  and  in  the  act  of  arrest. 


r 
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SECTION    III   —    EXCUSABLE    HOMICIDE 

EXCUSABLE    HOMICIDE 

By  far  the  most  important  class  of  this  is  that 
described  in  English  law  books  ^sper  infortunium^ 
or  homicide  by  accident  or  misadventure.  Homicide 
in  self-defence  is  also  a  common  form;  but  what 
we  call  excusable  homicide  in  defence  of  a  child, 
wife,  parent  &c.,  is,  in  China,  merely  an  effect 
of  relationship,  and  a  form  of  justifiable  homicide  — 
excusable  is  too  weak  a  term. 

Accidental.  —  This  is  primarily  divided  under 
three  heads  hsi  sha  ^  ^ ,  wu  sha  ^  ^ , 
and  ktw  shih  sha  JiS  ^  ^  —  i.e.  killing  in  the 
course  of  sport,  killing  by  mistake  and  killing 
by  accident.  The  obvious  distinction  between 
the  two  latter  is,  that  in  killing  by  mistake,  the 
intent  to  destroy  life  was  there,  but  not  to 
destroy  the  life  taken,  and  in  killing  by  accident 
there  was  no  intention  of  taking  life,  and  the 
killing  occurred  by  chance  —  in  neither  case  is 
nuns  rea  present.  An  example  of  killing  by 
mistake  would  be  the  attempt  to  kill  one  engaged 
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in  robbery  and  killing  a  bystander  instead. 
Examples  of  accidental  killing  are  numerous  and 
obvious.  Examples  of  killing  during  sport  occur 
in  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing  —  football  would 
be  dangerous  in  China. 

These  distinctions  of  themselves  are  inadequate, 
however;  for  the  rules  which  guide  a  Chinese 
Court  in  deciding  whether  a  given  case  comes 
under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  are  complex : 
it  is  not  enough  to  merely  regard  the  intent: 
the  weapon,  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  the 
locality  in  which  the  act  was  done,  are  all  points 
for  consideration ;  and  a  case  which,  at  first 
sight,  would  seem  clearly  to  be  excusable,  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  these  other  circumstances, 
becomes  a  possibly  heavily  punishable  offence. 

The  subject  is  best  dealt  with  by  regarding 
the  cases.  And  first  a  general  rule  is  laid  down, 
that  for  killing  to  be  considered  accidental,  it  must 
have  been  purely  accidental  and  unavoidable  — 
in  the  words  of  the  law  ^  @  ^  ^  |JC  ^S»  1^* 
PJt  -^  3^'l  1  ^he  use  of  eyes  or  ears  could  not 
have  avoided  the  accident,  and  no  care  or 
thoughtfulness   could   have   prevented  it:    Jt5i  -^ 
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S  B5  fli  ^  ^  A  1  there  was  no  design 
throughout  of  injuring  anyone  and  it  happened 
by  chance.  So,  in  the  case  of  Huang  Chung-chao 
^  ff'  ^ »  wherein  the  plea  was  admitted  —  the 
prisoner  trying  to  get  away  from  a  drunken  man 
who  desired  to  wrestle  with  him,  and  who  being 
somewhat  unsteady  on  his  pins,  toppled  over 
amongst  some  firewood,  and  killed  himself  (P. 
A.  S.  P.  vol.  XVI.  p.  4).  And  so,  also,  the 
case  of  Pan  Pu-hsieh  Jtt  ^  ^ ,  wherein  the 
prisoner  had  fired  a  bolt  from  his  crossbow  in 
the  dark  at  a  fancied  thief  —  and  a  companion, 
unexpectedly  getting  in  the  way  was  killed  (P. 
A.  S.  P.  vol.  XVI.  p.  i).  And  so  again  in  the 
case  of  Chung  Lin  'f'j'  ^ ,  wherein  a  person 
who  had  used  all  his  faculties  fatally  injured  — 
quite  accidentally  —  a  complaisant  virgin.  Chung 
was  excused  the  death  on  payment  of  a  fine  — 
but  was  punished  for  his  immorality  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  LIl.  p.  14).  So  further  with  the  oft 
recurring  cases  where  a  person's  cattle  being 
frightened  by  extraneous  causes  escape  and  do 
fatal  injury  —  and  if  a  man  keeps  a  pet  monkey 
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and  the  animal  bites  itself  free  from  its  cord, 
and  kills  a  baby,  the  owner  will  be  no  more 
hardly  treated  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  V.  p. 
4).  In  the  case  of  Ko  Shu  ^  ij^ ,  the  prisoner 
was  driving  a  cart,  and  in  doing  so  killed  an 
old  woman.  He  had,  it  appeared,  called  to  her 
to  get  out  of  his  way  —  which  she  not  only 
refused  to  do,  but  actually  started  the  bullocks, 
by  striking  one  of  them  with  a  fork  she  held. 
Ko  was  allowed  to  commute  the  capital  penalty. 
Equally  effective  was  the  plea  in  the  case  of 
Wang  En-ch  ang  3E  ^  :^ ,  and  Ho  Yun  i^  #. 
in  which  a  third  person  was  killed.  Wang  was 
riding  quietly  along  when  a  man  by  some  chance 
startled  his  horse  and  caused  it  to  bolt.  Held, 
that  the  case  should  be  considered  as  one  of 
accidental  homicide  by  the  man  who  frightened 
the  horse,  and  that  he,  and  not  the  rider,  must 
pay  the  customary  fine  to  the  relatives. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  accidental  homicide 
by  riders  or  drivers  was  the  subject  of  a  memorial 
approv(»d  in  th(^  36^^^  year  of  Ch'ien  Lung.  It 
appeared  that  up  to  that  time  the  plea  had 
been  generally  advanced,  and  invariably  succeeded 
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in  such  cases  —  the  driver  or  rider  always 
alleging  that  the  horse  or  mule  had  been 
startled,  and  ran  away  Mn  consequence.  The 
memorial  submitted  that  the  plea  should  be 
admitted  where  the  driver  was  driving  quiedy, 
and  his  team  was  frightened  by  causes  beyond 
his  control;  or  where  he  Was  driving  fast,  being 
compelled  thereto  by  the  public  service :  but 
that  the  driver  or  rider  should  be  held  responsible, 
where  he  was  driving  or  riding  beyond  the 
ordinary  pace,  without  sufficient  cause  —  though 
the  accident  occurred  by  the  animal  starting. 
This  view  was  fully  sCpproved  by  the  Board  — 
with  the  comment  that,  if  a  person  is  riding 
furiously,  and  the  horse  gets  startled,  the  result 
is    not    one    that    could   not   have  been  foreseen 

A  policeman  who  kills  a  bystander  by  accident, 
in  trying  to  arrest  a  thief,  will  be  permitted  to 
escape  with  the  usual  fine  paid  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p. 
39) :   but  not,  however,  if  he  was  merely  keeping 
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order,  and  wounds  someone  fatally  {v.  case  of  Lu 
Piao  #3^,  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  38). 
And  in  the  defence  of  his  property,  a  person 
may  claim  the  privileges  of  a  policeman  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  34) ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Chu  Tao-ching  :^  ^  ^ ,  who  lodged  in  his 
nephew  some  buck-shot  intended  for  a  thief, 
whom  he  was  resisting,  —  though  relationship 
also  played  its  part  in  this  case,  but  would  not, 
of  itself,  have  been  sufficiently  weighty  a  plea 
to  enable  Chu  to  escape  with  a  fine  merely. 
A  policeman  is,  moreover,  relieved  from  all 
consequences  {set/,  after  payment  of  the  usual 
fine)  if  he  chances  to  kill  a  bystander,  in  defending 
himself  from  assault  by  a  thief:  but  the  Board 
laid  down  very  particularly  in  the  case  of  Huang 
Huai-kuci  ^  *^  M"  ^  that  to  bring  the  case  under 
the  statute,  the  man  must  be  a  police  officer, 
and  that  he  must  be  defending  himself  from, 
and  not  attacking  a  thief  In  the  case  in  question, 
the  accused,  at  his  neighbour's  entreaty,  was 
pursuing  some  thieves  who  had  robbed  the  latter, 
and,  fearing  a  rescue,  the  accused  made  a  thrust 
at    one    of  them    —    with    the    result   that   the 
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knife  found  a  resting-place  in  the  stomach  of  one 
of  his  friends.  Held,  that,  as  he  was  neither  a 
police  officer,  nor  acting  in  self-defence,  he  could 
not  be  entirely  relieved  of  the  consequences. 

With  the  position  of  a  policeman  may  be 
advantageously  contrasted  that  of  a  soldier.  For 
a  policeman  to  successfully  plead  accidental 
homicide,  the  two  concurrent  conditions,  (a)  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment,  and  (b)  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  are  essential.  But  the  position  of  a 
soldier  is  different;  his  primary  business  is  not 
the  repression  of  disorder,  or  crime ;  and  even 
if  he  assist  a  hard-pressed  policeman,  his  action 
will  not  be  viewed  with  favour  —  unless,  by 
some  strange  coincidence,  the  policeman  is  a 
relation  of  his.  An  ordinary  soldier  is  ordinarily 
in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  person  —  more, 
a  soldier  in  China  is  one  of  the  scum  of  the 
earth,  a  very  ruffian  by  nature,  and,  as  a  rule 
of  practice,  it  may  be  safely  said;  if  he  commits 
homicide,  every  presumption  will  be  against  him. 
For  want  of  ordinary  care,  a  soldier  must,  of 
course,  suffer ;  as  in  the  case  of  Chu  Chin-fcng 
:^  ^  llt^ ,  who,  at  a  review,  shot  an  onlooker  — 
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the  matchlock  being  loaded  with  ball  instead  of 
with  blank  cartridge.  The  statute  under  which 
the  case  came  was  held  to  be  that  providing 
for   accidents  in  the  Imperial  Hunts     tfc  fl^  E^ 

An  ordinary'  person  who,  in  attempting  to 
arrest  a  thief,  accidentally  kills  a  bystander, 
is  capitally  liable.  So,  in  the  hard  case  of 
Chang  Ssil-hui  5^  P!3  "^  ,  who  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  his  ser\'^ant,  struggling  with  a  thief, 
knocked  the  former  on  the  head,  instead  of  the 
latter. 

As  regards  accidental  homicide  by  sportsmen, 
until  the  39^^  year  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  the  rule  was, 
that  the  capital  punishment  might  be  redeemed 
by  fine.  In  the  aforesaid  year,  consequent  on 
the  case  of  Huang  Ch'ang-huai  ^  j^  '^ ,  ^ 
new  statute  was  passed,  imposing  the  penalty  of 
three  years'  penal  ser\'itude,  in  addition  to  a 
fine.  In  the  case  in  question,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  accident  was  purely  unavoidable.  Three 
friends  were  out  shooting  together,  and  started 
a  deer :  two  of  the  stalkers  had  fired  and  missed, 
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and  the  third,  coming  out  of  the  jungle,  fired 
his  shot,  just  as  one  of  the  others  had  left  his 
station  in  pursuit  —  and  the  latter,  being  in  the 
line  of  fire,  was  consequently  killed  (P.  A.  S.  P. 
vol.  XVIII.  p.  7).  Soldiers  and  others,  engaged 
*n  the  Imperial  Hunts,  are  excused  further 
punishment,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  Tls.  10 
for  a  soldier,  and  Tls.  50  for  a  beater  (P.  A. 
S.  P.  vol.  XL  p.   13). 

A  person  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon  is 
liable  for  not  using  proper  control  over  it,  and 
if,  regardless  of  circumstances,  he  lighdy  uses  it, 
with  fatal  effect,  he  will  be  liable.  So,  in  the 
case  of  Pien  Liu  ^  ^^ ,  wherein  the  prisoner, 
who  was  out  shooting  on  the  high  road,  accidentally 
fired  off  his  gun,  and  shot  his  companion.  The 
locality  where  the  discharge  of  firearms  takes 
place  is  a  material  consideration  —  and  so  here, 
the  spot  being  upon  the  high  road  (though 
little  frequented),  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  three  thousand  /i  from 
his  native  place  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XVII.  p.  6) 
—  V.  also  case  of  Lu  Chang  {m/.).  And  if,  in 
a  quarrel,  a  person  armed  with  a  dagger,  stabs 
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another  —  not  indeed  with  fatal  intent,  and 
only  purposing  some  slight  admonition  —  he 
will  be  liable  for  want  of  control  over  his  weapon. 
And,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  person  will 
be  liable  where  he  has  not  actually  used  the 
weapon  to  do  the  fatal  work,  but  where  the 
weapon  was  within  his  control :  as  in  a  curious 
case,  wherein  a  kindly  friend  attempted  to  stay 
a  would-be  suicide,  and  the  latter,  closing  with 
the  intervener,  caused  him  to  be  pierced  (with 
fatal  effect)  by  a  dagger  that  projected  from 
the  suicide's  girdle. 

Special  rigour  is  shown  in  dealing  with  cases 
of  poisoning;  as  in  an  instance  where  a  man 
put  arsenic  between  millstones,  with  a  view  to 
poisoning  a  neighbour's  pigs.  No  pigs  were 
poisoned,  however  —  but  some  of  the  villagers; 
and  when  the  poisoner  advanced  the  plea  of 
accidental  homicide,  it  was"  held  that,  though  he 
had  indeed  asked  whether  the  meal  in  question 
was  for  the  pigs,  yet  he  must  have  known 
that  the  mill  was  used  for  many  other  purposes 
besides  grinding  pigs'  food/  and  that  he  had 
not  taken  special  precautions  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
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XXVIII.  p.  88).  And  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  a 
man  placed  poison  where  people  pass  constantly, 
and  in  exposed  positions,  and  death  result  thereby, 
the  offender  will  not  be  allowed  to  easily  escape. 
Even  the  accidental  use  of  poison  is  punishable 
heavily,  if  death  result  —  as  where,  for  instance, 
a  cook  mistook  rat-poison  for  pepper,  and  seasoned 
soup  therewith  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVIII.  p.  89). 
Apart  from  poisoning  cases  —  which  are,  in 
some  respect  sui  generis  —  what,  to  us,  and  to 
an  ordinary  jury,  would  seem  pure  accident,  is 
visited  upon  the  person  through  whom  the  accident 
happened.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Wang  Wu-pao 
3E  ^  SP 1  the  offender  merely  pushed  a  couple 
of  persons,  who  were  fighting,  out  on  to  a 
doorway  —  in  fear  that  they  would  do  some 
damage.  The  result  was,  that  the  pair  fell  over 
in  a  heap,  and  one  of  them  ruptured  himself, 
and  died.  The  Provincial  Authorities  held  the 
case  to  be  clearly  accidental  homicide,  but  the 
Board  reversed  the  judgment,  and  declared  it 
to  be  fatal  assault  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII. 
p.  22).  It  was  the  same  in  the  still  harder 
case   of  Wang    Chung-ts'ai    3E  'r  ^  ^  i^  which 
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all  the  prisoner  did  was  to  put  his  arms  around 
one  of  two  men  who  were  quarrelling,  and 
carry  him  bodily  away,  to  prevent  a  fight  — 
with  the  result  that  the  man  broke  a  blood-vessel, 
and  died  (H.   A.  H.   L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.   24). 

Indeed ,  if  there  is  any  struggle  at  all , 
either  with  the  victim,  or  with  anyone  else,  the 
case  would  seem  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
fatal  assault  —  carrying  with  it  the  penalty  of 
strangulation  execution  deferred.  So  in  three 
similar  cases  quoted  at  the  trial  of  an  offender 
Huang  T'eng  ^  ^ ,  where  the  accused  was, 
in  each  instance,  wresting  a  stick  out  of  a  man's 
hands,  to  prevent  his  beating  someone  else  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.   25). 

Even  a  challenge  to  fight  seems  enough  to  bring 
a  case  under  the  head  of  fatal  assault.  So  in  a  case 
where  one  man  told  another  to  put  his  child  down, 
or  he  might  hurt  it  —  and  the  father  dropping  the 
infant  hastily,  the  child  died.  The  offender  was 
held  guilt}'  of  fatal  assault,  because  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  take  the  child  in  the  first  instance,  and 
failed  to  catch  it  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  26). 

A   person    may   suffer,   it   appears,    for   being, 
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however  accidentally,  a  remote  cause  of  death ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Ko  Shih-chiang  >fPj  tft  J^ , 
who  was  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  a 
man,  killed  by  a  stone  which  had  been  set 
in  motion  by  a  person  running  away  from  the 
prisoner  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  28).  Nor 
would  it  seem  to  be  greatly  material,  that  the 
accident  happened  while  the  prisoner  was  doing 
a  perfectly  legal  or  even  meritorious  act;  as  in 
the  case  of  Lu  Chang  JS  ^ ,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  owner  of  a  field,  fired  off  his 
gun  in  the  air,  to  frighten  some  robbers,  and 
killed  an  onlooker. 

Indeed,  until  the  case  of  Chang  Hsi-fa  S^  €-  ^ ' 
if,  in  defending  himself  from  a  blow,  a  person  diverted 
it  from  himself  to  another,  he  would  be  held 
responsible  —  a  clear  absurdity  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXXII.  p.  30).  In  the  case  of  Teng  Jung-k'o  ^  ^ 
^ ,  a  man  was  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  a 
child,  who  was  holding  on  to  its  father's  clothes,  and 
which  tumbled  down  and  hurt  itself,  during  the 
course  of  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  forcibly 
induce  him  to  vacate  his  premises  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.    XXXII.    p.    33).    And,  in  the  case  of  Shih 
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Ch'i-ch'uan  ^  fi  ^ ,  the  prisoner  was  held 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a  child  of  an 
importunate  dun  —  though  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  mother  stumbled  in  trying  to-  avoid 
a  push  on  his  part,  or  a  ferocious  dog  which 
he  had  on  the  premises  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXXII.  p.  34  —  V.  also  p.  285).  Finally,  the  hard 
case  of  Lu  Ku  §  0,  wherein  two  men  were 
half-seas  over,  and  shaking  the  door  of  the 
room  they  were  in,  caused  the  door-bar  to 
topple  over  upon  one  of  them.  The  companion 
thereon  tried  to  cut  the  bar  adrift,  and  managed 
to  knock  the  other  on  the  head  with  the  back 
of  a  chopper.  The  offender  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  a  recommendation  to  mercy  disallowed 
(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.  17).  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that,  in  this  case,  the  man 
was  a  foreigner. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  it  has  been  established 
that  the  circumstances  were  excusable,  it  is  of 
no  importance  that  the  effects  of  the  accident 
were  extremely  serious.  So  in  the  case  of  Wu 
Ch'i-Ii  :5^  ^i  3£ ,  the  prisoner  had  caused  the 
death   of  four  persons,   by   setting   fire  to  some 

C.    E.   G.  lo 
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hay  with  fireworks  he  was  letting  off  in  honour 
of  the  gods.  The  wind,  it  appeared,  had  caused 
the  accident,  and  the  prisoner  was  excused  with 
the  proper  fine  for  each  life  lost.  And,  moreover, 
even  where  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
point  to  gross  neglect,  and  the  effects  serious, 
the  offence  may  be  treated  lightly.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Ch'en  Liang-tso  ^  ft  "fe*  who 
piled  bales  of  goods  on  flooring  supported  by 
a  rotten  beam,  and  the  floor,  crushing  through, 
killed  a  man  lodging  below.  For  this,  the  offender 
was  allowed  to  pay  a  fine  by  way  of  commutation, 
although  found  guilty  of  killing  by  neglect  of 
proper  precaution  f£  >^  7  ^  —  a  rider  being 
added  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  lax  in 
guarding  against  a  possible  danger  ^t^mM'' 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  penalties 
for  killing  by  misadventure  are  formal  ]£  ^ 
only;  Acts  of  Grace  do  not,  in  consequence, 
affect  them,  and  fines  paid  in  commutation  of 
the  penalty  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  exacted  (dictum 
of  Board  in  case  of  Wu  F'eng-ming   '^^^)' 
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The  following  are  some  important  instances, 
showing  the  mode  by  which  the  Chinese  jurists 
approach  a  case  of  the  kind. 

In  the  case  of  Ch'u  Hei  fl  ^ ,  the  prisoner 
taking  a  gingall  to  examine  it,  dropped  a  spark 
on  the  priming  from  his  pipe  —  in  consequence 
of  which  the  gun  exploded,  and  killed  a  friend 
sitting  close  by.  As  the  prisoner  knew  that  the 
gun  was  loaded,  and  also  that  if  fire  was  applied 
to  it  it  would  explode,  and  also  that  his  friend 
was  sitting  only  a  foot's  distance  from  him,  the 
Board  decided  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  killing 
by  accident,  neither  was  it  a  case  of  killing  a 
person  who  could  not  be  seen  or  heard  ^  § 
^  !R ,  or  in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  y@l  >ffll  ^  ^ .  Nor  was  it  a  case  of 
killing  by  mistake,  for  the  prisoner  did  not  fire 
off  the  gun  intentionally.  Held,  that  he  be 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  three  thousand 
li  from  his  home,  and  receive  one  hundred 
blows  of  the  heavy  bamboo,  for  letting  off 
firearms  in  places  where  people  are  living  i^  ^. 

nm Km)t%^m.^% K'^n  (h. 

A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IX.  p.    15). 
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In  the  case  of  Wang  Li-t'ien  i  jfe  BB  ,  the 
offender  coming  into  his  lodging  late  at  night, 
threw  a  stone  on  the  stove  bed,  to  serve  him 
for  a  pillow  —  and  killed  a  friend  who  was 
lying  on  the  bed  sleeping.  Inasmuch  as  it  was 
pitch  dark,  and  the  deceased  did  not  snore,  it 
might  be  said  that,  neither  his  eyes,  nor  his 
ears,  would  have  helped  the  offender :  but,  though 
the  Court  considered  that  there  was  some  excuse 
for  throwing  the  stone  on  the  bed,  it  was  held 
proper  to  award  a  mitigated  penalty  for  throwing 
bricks  about  without  cause  where  there  are  people 
living  or  stopping  Mtik^^  A  ^  it^^ 
^U^  ^Jk\K  ^M.  and  sentenced  the 
offender  to  one  hundred  blows  and  three  years' 
transportation  fid.J,  In  a  case,  however,  where 
persons  were  playing  at  ball,  and  a  stranger  coming 
behind  the  homicide,  without  his  knowing  it,  was 
struck  by  the  ball,  which  slipped  out  of  the 
thrower's  hand  and  flew  backwards,  it  was  held 
that  using  his  eyes  and  his  ears  would  not  have 
availed  the  homicide,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  anticipated  the  result  —  and  he  therefore 
was  allowed  to  compromise  the  case,  by  making 
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compensation  to  the  relatives  of  the  man  killed. 

In  the  case  of  Li  Ju-po  ^tKi  ^ ,  the  accused 
was  amusing  himself,  swinging  a  hammer  outside 
another's  door,  and  hearing  someone  coming  behind 
him,  and  turning  sharp  round,  he  brought  the 
hammer  against  the  other's  head,  and  killed 
him.  The  Court  decided  that  Li  had  no  business 
to  be  playing  with  a  thing  capable  of  causing 
death  in  a  place  where .  people  were  about,  and 
sentenced  him  to  one  hundred  blows  and 
transportation  for  life — under  the  statute  prohibiting 
throwing  bricks  and  stones  about  where  people 
are  living  or  stopping.  As,  however,  the  offender 
was  under  age,  he  was  allowed  to  commute 
the  penalty  by  a  fine,  on  paying  Tls.  lo  funeral 
expenses  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IX.  p.    i6). 

In  the  case  of  Hu  Wen-ch'eng  "^  ^  J§^ ,  a 
man  had  loaded  his  matchlock  to  shoot  a  bird, 
but  the  bird  flying  away  as  the  sportsman  was 
walking,  the  trigger  in  some  way  got  entangled 
in  the  man's  dress,  and  caused  the  weapon  to 
explode,  and  kill  a  passer-by.  The  Board  acquitted 
the  prisoner  of  any  intention  to  fire  his  gun, 
but    sentenced    him    to    a    mitigated    penalty    of 
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transportation  for  three  years,  for  letting  off  firearms 
in  places  where  people  are  about  (id,).  In  the 
case  of  Han  Kuai-erh  ^  *S  i^  ^  ^^  "^^^  were 
out  together  in  the  country  shooting  birds,  and 
one  of  them  slipping,  his  gun  exploded,  and 
killed  his  companion  —  for  which  the  Court 
sentenced  him  to  a  mitigated  penalty  of  two  and 
a  half  years'  transportation  and  ninety  blows, 
for  letting  off  fire-arms  in  the  country  and  killing 

people  .^H^H^MJfc^A  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IX.  p.    17). 

In  the  case  of  Huang  Wen-chih  ^  ^  J^ » 
the  prisoner  threw  a  stone  over  his  shoulder, 
whilst  walking  in  an  unfrequented  place,  and 
chanced  to  hit  a  beggar  who  had  turned  into 
the  road  from  a  side  path.  The  Court  acquitted 
Huang  so  far  as  to  say,  that  using  his  eyes  or 
his  ears  would  not  have  prevented  the  occurrence, 
and  that  as  it  was,  besides,  an  unfrequented  road, 
the  case  did  not,  altogether,  come  under  the 
statute  relative  to  throwing  bricks  where  people 
are  about :  on  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  was 
to  blame  in  not  having  considered  the  possibility 
of  someone  coming  out  of  the  side  path,  before 


carelessly  throwing  stones,  and  sentenced  him  to 
one  hundred  blows  and  three  years'  transportation. 
In  the  case  of  the  shepherd  Liu  Chung -ch'eng 
*9  J®  JSK 1  l^he  prisoner  was  driving  some  sheep, 
and  inviting  a  friend  to  assist  him  in  so  doing, 
he  managed  to  run  his  driving  spear  into  his 
assistant,  and  killed  him.  Held,  that  it  was  done 
ui  the  hurry  of  driving  the  sheep  back,  but,  diat 
he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  his  friend  was 
in  the  fold  with  him,  and  he  was  accordingly 
sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation 
for  life  to  a  distance  of  three  thousand  /i,  under 
the  law  relating  to  shooting  wild  beasts  in 
freqiU'nted  places,  and  unfortunately  killing  someone 
in  doing  soiai^^A^it^-^mifc^lt 

(id.). 

In  the  case  of  Weng  Wanlung  ^'^^' 
the  prisoner  being  asked  by  his  friend  to  give 
him  a  spade,  instead  of  taking  it,  and  handing 
it  to  him,  tossed  it  over,  and  accidentally  killed 
^him.  For  this,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
isportation  for  life  three  thousand  li  distant  and 
me   hundred  blows,  under  tlie  statute  regarding 
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the  throwing   of  bricks  and  stones  in  frequented 
places  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  DC  p.    i8). 

In  the  case  of  Kao  Ch'i-kang  i^  ^  jS^ ,  the 
Board  allowed  that  it  was  a  case  of  accidental 
death.  The  prisoner,  and  a  friend  of  his,  had 
heen  in  the  habit  of  larking  together,  and  one 
day,  as  the  former  was  washing  out  a  wine  jar, 
his  friend  threw  some  sand  over  him.  The  prisoner 
retorted  by  splashing  his  friend,  and  then  running 
away,  to  avoid  being  ducked  in  return,  he  jumped 
over  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  his  path :  his  friend, 
in  chase,  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  slipped, 
and  broke  his  neck  —  or,  at  least,  managed  to 
kill  himself.  Held,  although  the  affair  arose  out 
skylarking,  Kao  ran  away  to  avoid  being  ducked, 
and  not  to  play  a  trick  on  his  friend  —  therefore, 
it  was  not  like  a  feint  in  boxing :  the  man  slipped 
running  after  him,  and  he  could  neither  see 
nor  have  anticipated  what  would  happen;  and 
accordingly,  the  case  exactly  fitted  the  words  of 
the  note  to  the  statute  referring  to  the  chance 
killing  of  a  man  whom  the  slayer  had  no  intention 

of  injuring  mmmAZMi^^^AZ 

^    —  and  (w.  6.),  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to 


MM 
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commute  the  penalty  of  homicide  for  a  nominal 
fine  {id,).  The  case  of  Liu  Chiu-ylian  ^J  ^L  ^JC » 
a  boy  aged  nine,  is  still  more  curious.  The  child 
was  playing  with  a  comrade  at  splitting  sugar 
cane,  and  finding  himself  too  short  to  do  it  with 
success,  he  got  on  to  a  wall.  The  wall  was 
rotten  and  gave  way,  and  the  friend  in  trying 
to  catch  him  as  he  fell,  got  cut  with  a  knife 
which  his  playmate  held  in  his  hand,  and  catching 
cold  in  the  wound,  died  within  twelve  days 
afterwards.  On  these  facts,  the  Boafd  laid  down, 
that  as  the  two  were  certainly  not  quarrelling, 
and  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  have  foreseen 
that  the  wall  would  have  fallen,  and  that  the 
victim  running  to  the  rescue  would  get  wounded, 
and  die  through  catching  cold,  the  case  was  one 
of  killing  by  misadventure,  and  the  penalty  might 
be  commuted  by  fine  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
IX.  p.    19). 

In  the  case  of  Yang  Fei-lin  ^  ^  ^ ,  also, 
the  Board  found  that  the  death  of  a  child,  which 
slipped  from  its  mother's  arms,  comes  within  the 
statute  of  killing  by  misadventure.  Here,  there 
had  been  a  slanging  match  between  the  prisoner 
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and  another  man,  consequent  on  a  collision 
between  them,  and  the  man's  father  joining  in, 
expressed  himself  so  strongly,  that  Yang's  brother 
felt  himself  compelled  to  call  on  him,  and  ask 
for  an  explanation  —  Yang  himself  accompanying 
his  brother,  to  throw  oil  upon  the  .waters.  At 
this  interview,  the  other  man's  wife,  carrying  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  also  came  to  the  front,  with 
a  view  to  intervening,  and  Yang  fearing  that  the 
baby  would  come  to  grief,  laid  hold  of  her  coat, 
to  keep  her  back  —  which  led  to  her  letting  the 
baby  drop,  and,  between  the  tumble  and  the 
fright,  it  was  killed.  As  Yang's  intentions  were 
good,  and  the  consequences  could  not  be  foreseen, 
the  Board  let  him  off  with  a  fine  (id.). 

In  the  case  of  Kao  Tzti-erh  ^  "^  j% ,  again, 
the  prisoner  was  let  off,  it  appearing  that  he 
was  trying  to  stop  a  fight,  and  slipping  upon 
some  newly  cut  paddy,  knocked  over  a  man 
who  was  reaping  behind  him,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  latter  received  from  a  sickle,  that  he 
was  holding  in  his  hand,  a  slight,  but  eventually 
fatal,  wound  —  for  though  the  cut  healed  up, 
the  patient  insisted  on  scratching  it,  and  afterwards 


caught  cold  in  the  sore,  It  would  seem  that  the 
prisoner  should  have  been  acquitted,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  anybody 
beiiind  him,  and  had  no  intention  of  hurting  the 
deceased  or  anyone  else,  and,  especially,  as  the 
cold  resulted  from  the  victim's  own  carelessness. 
The  Board  held,  however,  that  the  blame  in 
such  a  case  must  lie  with  the  original  cause  of 
the  injury,  and  condemned  the  prisoner,  but 
allowed  him  to  commute  the  penalty  for  a 
nominal  fine  —  as  the  case  camt-  within  the 
statute  in  regard  of  people  slipping  and  injuring 
Uiose   walking  beside   them    ^^  ^'^  ^^ 

A  Z^  (H.  A.  H,  L.  Supp.  vol.  IX.  p.  3o). 
In  the  case  of  Ts'ao  Li  W  W§  >  the  prisoner 
was  stooping  down  cutting  vegetables,  and  when 
a  friend,  in  chaff,  came  behind  him,  and  pulled 
him  over  backwards,  T'sao  reached  round,  and 
caught  hold  of  him.  with  a  view  to  having  a 
wrestling  match,  and  accidentally  wounded  him 
in  the  foot.  The  wound  was  very  slight,  and 
the  man  evidently  died  from  taking  cold,  but 
the    Board,    treating    the    case    as    killing  in  the 
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course  of  a  fight,  sentenced  T'sao  to  one  hundred 
blows  and  transportation  three  thousand  li  from 
home  —  the  capital  sentence  being  remitted,  as 
the  wound  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
dangerous  one  (m^.).  In  the  case  of  Ch'en  Yu-ch'eng 
^  ^  JIJC  ,  the  prisoner,  while  mowing  com, 
accidentally  wounded  a  gleaner,  who  had  come 
up  behind  him,  and  whom,  as  he  was  stooping 
down,  he  could  not  see.  The  gleaner,  catching 
cold  in  the  wound,  died,  and  the  prisoner  was 
merely  sentenced  to  transportation,  commutable 
by  fine  (zi/.). 

In  the  case  of  Ch'iu  A-hsi  ^  P?  !l^ ,  two 
lives  were  lost  by  a  boat  upsetting.  It  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  was  having  a  quiet  scull,  and  in 
passing  another  boat,  wetted  the  best  dress  of 
a  lady  who  was  seated  therein.  Much  annoyed, 
the  lady  laid  on  to  the  prisoner's  craft  with  a 
boat-hook  —  hence  the  accident.  The  prisoner 
did  not  intend  to  upset  the  boat,  and  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  victims,  but  the  Board  considered 
that  a  capital  sentence  should  be  imposed,  as 
the    law   says    0  ^  H:^  SB  ^  ^  ^  A  ^  J^ 

X^'^'^Wi^^.ie,  whoso 
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accidentally  kills  a  bystander  in  the  course  of  a 
fight,  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  killing  a  man 
in  the  course  of  a  fight  —  strangulation,  subject 
to  revision  —  and,  as  two  lives  in  one  family 
were  sacrificed,  the  Board  was  of  opinion  that  the 
sentence  should  be  strangulation  without  revision 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IX.  p.   23). 

In  the  case  of  Shih  Ch'i-ch*uan  ^  ^  "^ , 
the  prisoner  gave  a  woman  a  push,  not  seeifig 
that  she  was  carrying  a  child  behind  her  —  and 
the  woman,  staggering  back,  the  child  tumbled 
down,  and  hurt  itself,  and  being  already  sick, 
died.  For  the  prisoner,  it  was  alleged  that  he 
did  not  see  the  child,  and  merely  gave  the 
woman  the  push,  to  save  her  from  his  dogs, 
which  were  barking  at  her.  This  contented  the 
Provincial  Authorities,  who  considered  the  case  as 
one  of  accidental  homicide.  The  Board,  however, 
quashing  the  decision  of  the  Provincial  Courts,  put 
the  defence  aside,  holding  that  it  seemed  clear  that 
the  prisoner  had  pushed  the  woman  in  anger,  because 
she  was  pestering  him  for  some  money  due  by  him, 
and,  doing  so,  the  prisoner  was  clearly  liable  for  the 
consequences  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XTV.  p.  54  —  v,  afUe). 
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Homicide  in  self-defence.  —  If  one  person 
attacks  another  with  a  lethal  weapon,  the  person 
attacked  may  kill  the  aggressor  in  self-defence, 
and  will  incur  no  penalty  thereby :  but  if  the 
killing  be  done  after  the  weapon  has  been  wrested 
from  the  aggressor,  the  slayer  will  incur  a  slight 
punishment  of  eighty  blows  —  and  this  although 
the  aggressor  was  still  violent,  and  had  just 
previously  had  the  attacked  at  his  mercy  (z^.  case 
of  Li  Ch^ing  ^  ]^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  65). 
If  both  parties  be  unarmed,  it  is  also,  quite 
excusable  for  the  person  attacked  to  kill  an 
aggressor  in  self-defence  (case  of  Hua  Yung-lu 
H  ffi  H   H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  66). 

It  is  merely  transportation  for  three  years  to  kill, 
with  a  lethal  weapon,  a  rowdy  who  molests  one 
without  cause  —  but  the  man  must  be  a  bully, 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  was  the  aggressor 
merely.  So  in  a  case  where  the  provincial  courts 
fought  hard  for  a  mitigated  sentence  —  the 
man  killed  being  a  decidedly  bad  character,  and 
the  aggressor  in  the  case.  He  had,  it  seemed, 
first  ravished  his  step-daughter,  then  got  drunk, 
and  blacked  the  eye  of  her  aunt,  for  getting  the 
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girl  removed  —  and  finally  drawn  a  knife  on  the 
aunt*s  husband  and  brother,  who  had  come  to 
her  assistance.  The  Board  laid  down  that,  though 
the  ruffian's  relations  were  entitled  to  hand  him 
over  to  the  Authorities,  they  were  not  justified 
in  stabbing  and  hammering  him  about  the  head, 
after  they  had  knocked  him  down  —  and  the 
principal  was  eventually  sentenced  to  be  strangled. 
It  was  otherwise,  however,  in  the  case  of  Liu 
Ssii-k'un  ^  P9  *Mi  wherein  a  scoundrel  —  a 
known  bully  —  molested  a  person  physically 
much  weaker  than  himself,  and  started  to  thrash 
him.  The  attacked  thereon  stabbed  and  killed 
the  aggressor,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  before- 
mentioned  mitigated  penalty  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
X.  p.   5). 


CHAPTER  Vn 

OFFENCES  AGAL\ST  THE  PERSON 
{CONTD.)  —  HOMICIDE  {CONTD.) 

SECTION    I   —   MANSLAUGHTER 

MANSLAUGHTER 

The  subject  has  already  been  dealt  with 
incidentally  in  connection  with  justifiable  and 
excusable  homicide  —  some  special  points, 
however,  need  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  offence  may  result  from 
extremely  indirect  causes  —  and  causes,  moreover 
which  would  appear  perfectly  excusable,  or  even 
justifiable  —  provided  always  that  there  was 
some  preliminary  scuffle  or  fight  or  even  words 
merely.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Ho  Kuo-ch'a 
"W  'H  S 1  a  person  was  held  capitally  responsible, 
because  a  lunatic  he  thought  was  trying  to  ravish 
his  sister-in-law,  ran  out  into  the  snow  to  escape 
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a  beating,  and  leaving  his  clothes  in  the  prisoner's 
hands,  got  frozen  to  death  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXL  p.  46);  and  in  the  case  of  Ch'e  Ta  $.  ;;^  i 
the  prisoner  had  been  slanging  an  old  gentleman, 
who  thereupon  made  an  attack  on  him,  and 
the  prisoner,  putting  up  his  arm  to  defend  himself, 
knocked  the  old  fellow  over  —  with  the  result 
that  he  died  the  same  night  from  asthma  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  70).  Numerous  drowning 
cases  afford  good  examples.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Lu  Jui-yii  ^  3^  3S ,  the  prisoner  was  capitally 
sentenced  because  a  rival,  trying  to  avoid  him 
on  his  raising  a  hue  and  cry,  tumbled  into  a 
stream,  and  was  drowned  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXX.  p.  62):  similarly  in  the  case  of  Chiang 
Hung-fu  ^  *^  ^ ,  wherein  some  persons  carrying 
off  the  prisoner's  ox  before  his  eyes,  stumbled 
and  fell  into  a  torrent  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX. 
p.  63) :  and,  harder  still,  the  case  of  Ch'en 
Feng-chan  ^  ^  'J^  ,  wherein  the  deceased , 
who  seemed  to  have  been  the  aggressor  throughout, 
flying  from  the  prisoner,  took  to  a  boat,  and 
upset  it  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  66). 
There  is  an  instance  on  record,  however,  where 

C.    E.    G.  19 
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the  offender  was  not  so  hardly  dealt  with  — 
for  he  really  had  some  claims  to  consideration. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  caught  a  thief,  and  in 
leading  the  latter  to  the  police  station  with  a 
rope  which  he  had  placed  round  his  captive's 
throat,  he  stumbled  —  and  dragged  his  prisoner 
with  him  into  a  stream.  The  thief  was  drowned, 
and  his  captor  was  given  three  years  transportation 
—  since,  as  the  Court  declared,  the  deceased 
was  actually  to  blame  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVII. 
p.    1 6). 

The  general  custom,  rather  than  the  general 
rule,  in  drowning  cases  resulting  from  two  persons 
wrestling  together,  seems  to  be  that  the  survivor  s 
name  is  placed  on  the  list  of  cases  deserving  of 
consideration,  if  he  was  caught  hold  of  by  the 
other,  and  did  not  do  more  than  resist;  but 
that  the  name  is  merely  placed  on  the  list  of 
cases     deferred,     if    the     two     were    struggling 

together   ^  H  ^  B  M  Z  M  f^  \^^^ 
5|el^^A|5^S:^*A^  (H.  A.  H. 

L.  vol.  II.  p.   22). 

Interesting  points  arise  in  connection  with  loss 
of  life  arising  from  the  unskilful  practice  of  medicine. 
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It  is  herein  provided  that,  in  such  cases,  other 
practitioners  shall  be  called  in  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  and  the  kind  of  medicine 
administered,  and  if  it  then  appears  that  the 
error,  though  of  judgment,  was  purely  accidental, 
the  practitioner  may  be  allowed  to  redeem  the 
penalty  for  manslaughter  by  fine  —  as  in  cases 
purely  accidental  —  but  will  not  be  allowed  to 
practice  any  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
a  practitioner,  with  a  view  to  increased  fees, 
aggravates  a  malady,  with  the  result  that  the 
patient  dies,  the  penalty  of  decapitation  will  be 
adjudged. 

The  not  uncommon  offence  of  depriving  persons 
of  necessary  food  or  raiment  with  fatal  issue  is 
apparently  considered  as  a  case  of  manslaughter 
somewhat  aggravated.  So  also,  by  way  of 
contrast,  if  a  person  privily  removes  a  ladder 
from  beneath  one  who  has  ascended  a  height, 
or  privily  removes  a  bridle  from  a  man  on 
horseback. 

Where  an  offender,  who  has  admitted  his 
guilt,  avoids  the  discomfort  of  a  public  execution, 
by  getting  a  relation  of  the  same  degree  or  an 
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old  crony,  to  kill  him,  or  to  hire  someone  to 
do  so,  the  person  or  persons  so  killing  will  be 
tried  under  the  statutes  relating  to  manslaughter 
—  the  penalty  being  reduced  two  degrees:  if 
the  offender  has  not  admitted  his  guilt,  but  asks 
to  be  killed,  or  having  admitted  his  guilt,  does 
not  want  to  be  killed,  the  aforesaid  person  or 
persons  killing  will  receive  the  full  penalty.  If 
it  be  not  a  relation  of  the  same  degree  who 
does  the  killing,  but  a  junior  or  servant  —  such 
as  a  son,  grandson,  slave  or  hired  man  —  and 
whether  the  killing  be  at  the  offender's  request 
or  not,  the  sentence  of  decapitation  without 
appeal  will  be  recorded. 


SECTION    II    —    MURDER 


MURDER 

Great  as  is  the  sanctity  of  human  life  in  China, 
murder  is  not  the  most  serious  of  offences,  nor, 
indeed,    treated    so    severely  as  in  England  ;  for 
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whereas  with  us  all  concerned  are  treated  as 
principals,  in  China  one  only  is  so  dealt  with, 
and  is  styled  the  actual  murderer  "F  ^  ^  >\ 
J^T  ^B  —  the  others  being  treated  as  accessories 
only,  although  the  murder  was  premeditated  or 
deliberate,  and  they  were  not  only  accessories 
before  the  fact,  but  actual  parties  to  the  offence. 

The  original  designer  is  liable  to .  decapitation ; 
the  accessory,  if  he  takes  an  active  part,  to 
strangulation,  otherwise  to  servitude  only  —  in 
all  cases  the  sentence  being  subject  to  revision 
at  the  autumnal  assize. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  law  sternly 
upholds  the  principle  of  life  for  life,  and  innocent 
children  may  suffer  for  the  fault  of  their  father 
where,  e,  ^.,  the  latter  murders  a  whole  family. 

A  distinction  may  be  noted  in  starting.  It 
makes  considerable  difference,  where  the  murder 
has  connection  with  another  offence,  whether  it 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  or  subsequently  to  it.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  robber  or  violent  abductor,  who  kills  his  victim 
at  the  time  of  the  robbery  or  abduction,  is 
sentenced  to  decapitation  without  appeal;  on  the 
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Other  hand,  if  the  victim  is  killed  two  days 
later,  in  trying  to  arrest  the  robber  or  abductor, 
the  sentence  is  decapitation  subject  to  revision 
at  the  autumnal  assize  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IX. 
P-   30). 


Firstly  as  regards  murder  deliberately  planned 
or  with  sudden  intent  —  the  former  the  graver. 
If  a  murder  had  not  been  previously  planned,  it 
will,  it  appears,  be  treated  simply  as  killing  with 
intent  to  kill  —  although  the  circumstances  were 
extremely  deliberate.  So  in  the  case  of  Ma 
Shan  s%  ^ ,  wherein  a  brute  half  drunk  first 
beat  a  child  and  then  killed  it,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  atrocity ;  the  Board  expressed  its 
regret  that  the  case  could  only  be  treated  as 
one  of  killing  with  intent,  and  that  the  sentence 
must  be  referred  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  before 
being  carried  out  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  54). 

If  the  offender  kill  a  bystander,  in  place  of 
the  person  whose  death  he  designed,  the  case 
is  treated  as  killing  with  intent,  and  the  offender, 
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if  the  sentence  be  confirmed,  is  sentenced  to 
decapitation.  If  fire-arms  be  used  in  a  fray  and 
at  hazard  a  man  is  killed,  the  act  is  held  to 
be  unintentional  murder;  and  similarly  so,  if  in 
attempting  to  commit  suicide  by  shooting  himself, 
a  person  kill  a  bystander:  fire-arms  are  rightly 
considered  by  the  Chinese  dangerous  weapons, 
and  their  use  is  restricted  under  severe  penalties 
(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XII.  p.   52). 

If  the  offender  kill  a  man's  children  in  the  attempt 
to  murder  the  father,  the  case  is  considered  as 
deliberate  murder — penalty,  decapitation  execution 
deferred. 

In  cases  of  deliberate  murder,  it  matters  not  how 
long  after  the  person  lingers  —  v.  Mafislaiighter  — 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXII.  p.   50). 

Attempted  deliberate  murder,  if  the  other  party 
be  injured  in  any  way,  is  punishable  with 
strangulation  execution  deferred,  and  with  one 
hundred  blows  and  transportation  for  three  years', 
if  the  other  party  be  not  injured. 

A  good  contrasted  example  of  deliberate  murder 
is  that  in  the  case  of  Wang  Shen-ju  H^  A ' 
who   first    tried    to    kill    his  wife,  for  wanting  to 
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kick  him  out  of  the  house  as  a  dissipated  worthless 
fellow  —  and  then,  thinking  that  his  mother-in-law 
must  undoubtedly  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
deliberately  killed  her.  He  also  killed  two 
neighbours  who  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  to  add  a 
sense  of  completeness  to  the  case,  delibeirately 
killed  a  woman,  wife  of  one  of  the  said 
neighbours,  for  giving  the  alarm.  Two  of  these 
murders  were  deliberate,  two  in  the  heat  of  the 
fray  —  and  though  it  was  admitted  that  the 
case  did  not  strictly  come  within  the  Act,  the 
offender  was  sentenced  to  immediate  decapitation, 
for  killing  three  of  a  family  in  a  fight  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XXVin.  p.    12). 

Murder  with  a  view  to  plunder  is  regarded 
more  seriously  than  ordinary  deliberate  murder; 
but,  to  bring  a  case  under  the  clause  providing 
for  the  decapitation  and  strangulation  of  the 
principals  and  accomplices  in  such  a  case,  there 
must  have  been  an  original  intent  to  murder 
with  a  view  to  benefit  thereby  @  ^  ^  '^  ^ 

*& -^c  ^I  ^  «ij -t  ^  ff  )^  it  ^  (H.  A.H.  L. 

vol.  XXII.  p.   53).    The  intent  to  plunder  is  not 
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enough,  though  the  victim  be  murdered  to  prevent 
discovery  after  the  object  has  been  attained  —  and 
the  essentials  are,  envy  of  a  man's  possessions, 
desire  to  obtain  his  property^  and  designed  killing 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXII.  p.  55).  And,  as  regards  the  description 
of  the  property  coming  under  the  clause,  a  son 
or  a  wife  is  considered  as  much  a  valuable  as, 
for  example,  a  handsome  pipe  {id.)  —  and  to  carry 
either  of  these  persons  off  and  sell  them  will 
render  the  offender  liable  to  the  above  penalty 
{v,    case   of  Chang   Chu    5^  ^    H.  A.  H.  L. 

vol.  xxn.  p.  56). 

In  regard  of  robbery  followed  by  murder,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  equally  murder  where 
the  robber  does  not  with  his  own  hand  kill  his 
victim,  but  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  person  robbed  —  even  from  mere  alarm, 
and  nothing  more:  as  in  a  case  where  a  man, 
whose  boat  was  being  robbed,  jumped  into  the 
water  in  his  alarm,  and  was  drowned  —  ftota 
beiie  the  victim  was  neither  threatened  nor  pursued 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  8). 

As  regards  murder  connected  with  immorality. 
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there  is  this  difference  from  ordinary  murder,  that 
all  the  parties  to  it,  if  parties  also  to  the  im- 
moraKty,  are  treated  as  principals,  and  sentenced 
to  decapitation  subject  to  revision  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXIV.  p.  58).  In  its  side  issues  it  is  also 
severely  visited.  An  adulterer  who  gave  the  injured 
husband  satisfaction,  and  shot  him,  would  be 
decapitated  —  and  the  causa  teterrima  belli  would 
also  be  capitally  sentenced.  The  gallant  Colonel 
who  satisfies  himself,  and  then  gives  the  injured 
husband  satisfaction,  is  not  often  to  be  found  in 
China:  and  an  adulterer  who  killed  his  love  by 
accident,  in  trying  to  kill  her  husband,  whom  he 
afterwards  ran  through,  was  punished  as  if  he 
had  killed  two  of  the  same  family  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXVIII.  p.  13):  and  the  same  penalty  was 
adjudged  a  man  who  killed  an  injured  husband 
and  his  brother,  who  tried  to  lay  hold  of  him 
flagrante  delicto  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVIII.  p.  14). 
Murder  with  a  view  to  quarter,  or  otherwise 
maul,  the  limbs  of  the  deceased  for  magical 
purposes,  entails  on  the  principal  in  the  offence 
the  punishment  of  being  sliced  to  pieces :  accessories 
in  the  offence  are  liable  to  decapitation :  members 
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of  the  household  of  the  principal  —  ^.  ^.  his  wives, 
sons  and  daughters,  servants  and  slaves  —  are  liable 
to  transportation  for  life  to  a  distance  of  2000  IL 

It  is  murder,  entailing  the  penalty  of  decapitation 
without  revision,  to  cause  the  death  of  a  man 
by  vengefully  burning  his  house  or  ricks  —  though 
it  was  intended  only  to  injure  him  in  property, 
and  not  in  person.  Circonstances  attenuantes  will 
however  be  allowed,  if  the  offender  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  come  under  the  above  category,  and 
the  deceased  contributed  to  his  own  death.  So 
in  the  case  of  Ko  Wen  ^  5Ci  who  falling  out 
with  his  dead  niece's  father-in-law  for  refusing  to 
give  her  a  proper  funeral,  tried  to  bum  the 
clothes  she  had  left  behind  her,  to  mark  his 
disapproval  of  the  procedings.  The  father-in-law 
tried  to  prevent  the  burning,  stumbled,  and,  falling 
into  the  bonfire,  was  burnt  to  death.  For  this, 
the  offender  was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows 
and  transportation  for  life  to  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  It  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.  41). 

To  wilfully  occasion  some  venomous  animal  — 
such  as  a  snake  —  to  bite  a  person  with  mortal 
effec  ,  entails  decapitation. 
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The  once  common  practice  of  burying  alive 
was  not,  at  one  period,  considered  murder.  It  is 
so  now.  Therefore,  unless  a  great  moral  lesson 
is  to  be  enforced,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make 
an  example  of  one's  offspring,  or  of  one's  wife, 
or  the  public  regard  the  act  with  favour,  and 
are  ready  to  lend  a  hand,  burying  alive  should 
be  sedulously  avoided. 

As  regards  murder  and  relationship,  the  chief 
features  have  already  been  dealt  with.  A  person 
convicted  merely  of  a  design  to  kill  his  or  her 
parents  or  grandparents  is  liable  to  instant 
decapitation  —  and  no  distinction  is  made  as 
regards  principals  or  accessories  in  the  offence, 
except  in  so  far  as  touches  the  respective 
relationships  of  the  parties  to  the  person  whose 
killing  they  design.  A  design  to  kill  a  senior 
relation  within  the  degrees  of  mourning,  entails 
for  the  principal  transportation  for  life  to  a  distance 
of  2000  li\  if  a  blow  is  actually  struck  in 
accomplishment  of  the  design,  the  principal  will 
be  strangled :  if  the  murder  is  actually  committed, 
decapitation   will    be    adjudged  to  all  concerned. 

That  a  junior  relation  should  be  sentenced  for 
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murder  is,  in  brief,  one  of  the  easiest  things 
imaginable;  and  that  a  senior  should  be  so 
sentenced  is  one  of  the  hardest.  The  latter  event 
may,  however,  happen  —  as  where  the  tie  has, 
for  good  reason,  been  dissolved;  or  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  wife,  a  husband,  who  has  suffered 
her  to  play  the  harlot,  kills  her  deliberately  therefor 

—  when  he  will  be  strangled  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXVI.  p.  2) :  and  it  will  be  the  same  if  the 
husband  does  not  do  the  killing  himself,  but 
forces  her  to  do  so  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVI. 
p.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  plain  cases 
of  murder  or  manslaughter,  a  senior  may  not 
only    escape  capital  punishment,  but  fare  lightly 

—  although  it  was  not  even  a  relation  that  was 
killed.  So  in  the  case  of  M^^  Li  M  -ft ,  who 
threw  a  stone  at  her  son  and  killed  a  bystander; 
and  in  the  case  of  M'^  Liu  nee  Tseng  ^  "^  ft  1 
who  deliberately  sent  her  son  some  poisoned 
cakes,  and  killed  a  companion  of  his  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXXII.  p.  6) :  and  it  appears  from  a  case 
that,  even  if  two  innocent  persons  have  thus 
perished,  a  light  penalty  will  still  only  be  inflicted 

—  even    commutable    by    fine    (H.    A.    H.    L. 
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vol.  XXX.  p.  7).  Such  is  the  effect  of  relationship ! 

As  regards  murder  of  children  (not  relations), 
the  law  is  specially  severe;  and  where  it  is  with 
a  view  to  rape  or  robbery,  exposure  of  the  head 
is  superadded  to  immediate  decapitation  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XXn.  p.  58).  The  provision  applies 
to  children  under  ten  years  of  age  only,  and  does 
not  extend  to  cases  where  there  was  no  previous 
deliberation  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  54)  —  unless, 
indeed,  the  child  was  killed  in  trying  to  save  its 
relations,  when,  by  special  decree  of  the  2 1  ^^  year 
of  Ch'ien  Lung,  the  sentence  of  decapitation  is 
to  be  carried  out  without  appeal  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXX.  p.   55). 

One  of  the  most  common  incitements  to  murder 
is  the  desire  to  get  a  neighbour  into  trouble  — 
either  for  the  purpose  of  ''squeezing",  or  in 
revenge  for  some  injury.  Instances  are  numberless, 
but  a  good  and  curious  example  of  a  blackmailing 
case  is  that  wherein  a  certain  beggar,  being  hard 
up,  proposed  to  a  professional  friend  of  his,  that 
they  should  murder  somebody,  and  blackmail  a 
respectable  person,  by  charging  him  with  having 
committed   the    offence.    His   friend  agreed,  and 
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making  the  same  proposal  to  others,  they  readily 
gained  more  associates.  One  of  the  body  having 
procured  some  poison,  and  between  them  having 
bought  or  stolen  some  wine,  they  trapped  their 
game  and  started  off  to  the  house  where  they 
intended  to  levy  blackmail.  On  the  road,  the  poison 
was  administered,  and  the  man  duly  dying,  the 
associates  proceeded  on  arrival  to  tax  the  master  of 
the  house  with  beating  him  to  death.  So,  again,  in 
the  case  of  Chou  Tsung-sheng  ^  ^  ^ ,  a  thief 
being  threatened  with  prosecution,  killed  his  wife, 
and  charged  the  prosecutor  with  it,  to  make 
him  drop  the  case  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  X.  p.  23). 


SECTION  III  —  SUICIDE 


suicroE 


Chinese  law  views  this  offence  in  many  respects 
in  much  the  same  way  as  English  law  —  though 
there  are,  of  course,  present  many  of  the  usual 
peculiarities    —    mostly,    as   regards  side  issues. 
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It  is  sometimes  classed  as  an  offence  against 
religion  —  to  Heaven  a  person  owes  his  being, 
and  to  Heaven  he  is  responsible  for  due  care 
of  the  gift. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  offence  is  the  nicety 
with  which  it  is  regarded;  and  not  only  is  the 
proximate  cause  considered,  as  —  e.g.  —  to  commit 
suicide  from  shame  M  iSi  S  M  1  ^ova  rage  igt 
^  @  Iff  >  or  from  mere  excitement  In  ^  @  M « 
but  the  proximate  reason  of  the  cause  is  also 
considered,  as  —  e.g.  —  why  was  the  suicide 
ashamed,  or  in  a  rage,  or  excited?  On  these 
points  as  they  arise. 

As  regards  an  agreement  to  commit  suicide; 
if  two  persons  agree  to  die  together,  and  one 
performs  the  act  successfully  and  the  other  does 
not,  if  there  is  proof,  in  the  shape  of  sufficient 
wounds,  that  the  survivor  really  meant  to  die, 
the  penalty  of  transportation  for  life  will  be 
adjudged :  if  there  is  no  such  proof,  the  sentence 
will  be  strangulation,  as  an  accomplice  in  deliberate 
murder.  So  in  the  case  of  Huang  T'ing  ^  ^ , 
wherein  the  only  proof  was  the  prisoner's  own 
statement,    that   he   had    swallowed    the    poison. 
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and  vomited  it  forth  again  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXXVI.  p.  36) ;  and  in  another  instance  {v, 
case  of  Liang  Chi-kuang  ^  at  5t)i  poison  was 
swallowed,  but  with  inadequate  effect  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XXXVI.  p.   35). 

If  the  agreement  be  with  a  parent,  the 
surviving  son  will  be  decapitated,  regardless  of 
any    considerations    (H.    A.    H.    L.    vol.    XXIII. 

P-  45). 

An  agreement  with  another,  to  profit  by  the 

schemed  suicide  of  that  other's  parents,  is  naturally 

heavily   punishable.    As  in  the  case  of  Yin  Hsi- 

hsien   j|§  ^  m  ^  who  entered  into  a  scheme  for 

getting  some  money  out  of  the  death  of  a  friend's 

mother,    and   was    sentenced  to  servitude  in  the 

New  Settlements  —  although  he  took  no  part  in 

the    affair,    and    the    lady    was    quite    willing   to 

hang  herself  (H.    A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXIII.  p.   58). 

A  class  of  case  which  not  unfrequendy  arises 

is   that,    when    two    persons   agree,    that  one  of 

them    shall    pretend    to  commit  suicide,  in  order 

to  extort  money  or  profit  from  another  —  and  the 

suicide  instead  of  being  sham,  by  some  accident 

is    actually    effected.    What   is    to  be  done  with 

<;.  K.  c.  20 
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the  surviving  party?  The  question  depends  upon 
the  merits  of  each  case.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Ch'en  Yi  Bt  ^  and  Kuo  Ming  |U  B^ ,  _  two 
persons  who,  being  in  need  of  funds,  mutually 
agreed  that  the  latter  should  pretend  to  commit 
suicide  by  hanging  at  one  of  the  Gates  of  Peking. 
The  affair  came  off  —  but  Kuo  Ming,  instead  of 
pretending  to  hang  himself,  actually  did  so.  As 
regards  Ch'en  Yi,  it  appeared  that  the  original 
idea  was  not  his;  but  that  he  did  not  dissuade 
Kuo  Ming,  and  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  plunder 
had  accompanied  the  latter,  and  even  assisted 
him  in  hanging  up  the  fatal  rope  —  taking, 
however,  no  further  part  in  the  ceremony.  No 
statute  appeared  to  exactly  apply,  and  Ch'en 
was  sentenced  under  the  one  which  most  nearly  did 
so  —  L  ^.,  that  providing  that,  in  cases  of  wounding 
with  a  view  to  extortion,  tlie  accomplice  should 
be  held  equally  guilty  with  the  principal,  save 
that  in  case  of  death  resulting,  the  capital 
penalty  was  to  be  commuted.  Further,  as  the 
prisoner  did  not  adjust  the  rope,  or  kick  away 
the  stool,  or  take,  indeed,  any  part  in  the  final 
hanging,  the  commuted  penalty  of  penal  servitude 
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for  life  was  further  reduced  to  one  hundred  blows 
of  the  heavy  bamboo  and  three  years'  transportation. 
A  not  very  dissimilar  case  was  that  of  the  druggist 
Tseng  Sheng-chi  "^  ^  ^ ,  who  knowing  that 
a  certain  drug,  in  limited  quantities,  would  cause 
apparent  death,  from  which  the  victim  could  be 
revived,  supplied  it  to  an  acquaintance  Ch'en 
Ta-ning  jj^"^  ^^  —  with  a  view  to  the  latter 
pretending  to  commit  suicide,  and  extorting  money 
from  those  who  would  get  into  trouble  thereby. 
Ch'cn,  unfortunately,  took  an  overdose  and  died. 
Held,  that  this  was  not  a  dissimilar  case  to  the 
foregoing;  that  the  druggist  and  deceased  were 
in  agreement;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  case 
corresponded  with  the  provision  prescribing 
servitude  for  life  3000  /i  distance  for  those 
who,  in  helping  another  to  extort  money,  wound  or 
kill  the  latter. 

To  assist  another  to  commit  suicide,  renders 
the  person  so  assisting  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
as  an  accomplice  in  deliberate  murder  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VII.  p.  35).  If  a  person  exhorts 
another  not  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  latter, 
notwithstanding,  does  so,  and  the  assistance  was 
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confined  to  some  such  small  act  as  carrying  a 
stool  for  the  suicide  to  mount  upon,  and  the 
person  assisting  leaves  before  the  design  was 
carried  out,  a  mitigated  penalty  will  be  imposed  {id.). 

Looking  on  at  a  suicide  renders  the  onlooker 
to  some  extent  liable  —  penalty,  transportation 
for  life  to  3000  //  distance. 

Where  the  person  assisted  was  a  relation  the 
effect,  of  course,  differs.  To  aid  a  parent  to 
commit  suicide,  is  punishable  with  the  lingering 
death:  but  if  the  junior  was  not  present  at 
the  suicide,  and  he  took  a  passive  position  — 
saying,  when  his  parents  announced  their  intention, 
that  he  would  avenge  them  —  the  penalty  will 
merely  be  instant  decapitation.  Mere  approval 
by  a  junior  without  more,  is,  indeed,  construed 
severely,  and  the  approving  junior  treated  as  an 
accessory  to  a  case  of  premeditated  murder. 
So  in  the  case  of  Li  Shang-yu  ^  fiSj  >^  — 
a  beggar  sentenced  to  decapitation,  because  he 
approved  his  elder  brotlier's  (also  a  beggar) 
expressed  intention  of  dying  at  the  door  of  a 
man  who  refused  him  the  liberal  alms  he  asked 
for.  The  prisoner  was  not  present,  when  he  hanged 
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himself,  nor  did  he  assist  him  to  do  so  —  but  the 
Board  was  of  opinion  that  his  brother  would  not 
have  killed  himself,  if  the  prisoner  had  not  said 
that  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  satisfaction 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXIII.  p.   50). 

Special  extenuating  considerations  do  not  appear 
to  have  much  weight,  where  the  suicide  of  senior 
relations  is  concerned.  So  in  the  case  of  a  mother- 
in  law,  who  obtained  poison  from  her  daughter- 
in-law,  by  telling  her  that  she  was  only  going 
to  pretend  to  take  it.  Here  the  daughter-in-law 
was  in  the  first  case  sentenced  to  be  sliced  to 
pieces,  and  on  special  representation  of  the 
hardship  being  made,  the  only  mitigation  allowed 
was  decapitation  subject  to  the  Autumnal  Revision 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXIII.  p.  54).  Another  hard 
case  is  that  of  the  younger  brother  Yang  Wen- wan 
^  X  ?^  >  who  bought  arsenic  for  his  elder 
brother,  on  the  latter  stating  that  he  would  choke 
himself  if  it  was  not  procured.  Strangulation  on 
on  the  spot,  instead  of  lingering  death,  was  the 
only  mitigation  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXIII.  p.  '55) 
—  considerable,  of  course,  in  law. 

If  a  wife  assist  her  husband  to  cut  his  throat, 
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she  will  be  sentenced  to  decapitation  —  with  a 
faint  chance  that,  by  a  representation,  the  sentence 
may  be  revised  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXIII. 
p.  41). 

Obviously,  a  senior  wtio  aids  a  junior,  or  one 
in  that  position,  to  commit  suicide,  will  not  be 
treated  so  hardly  as  the  other  way;  but  the 
offence  is  yet  regarded  as  somewhat  serious, 
even  if  it  be  at  the  suicide's  express  request. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  sentence  will  be 
transportation  subject  to  revision ;  as  in  the  touching 
case  of  Ting  Wan-nien  "T  i|§  ^ ,  who  buried 
his  wife  alive  at  her  especial  request,  out  of 
solicitude  for  her  sufferings  —  apparently  corns 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXm.  p.  38).  To  merely 
buy  poison,  knowing  that  a  younger  brother 
intends  to  kill  himself  therewith,  is  not  lightly 
punishable  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXIII.  p.   53). 

Where  one  person  endeavours  to  prevent  another 
from  committing  suicide,  and  the  latter  kills  the 
former,  the  case  will  be  considered  as  deliberate 
murder  —  and  sentence  in  accordance  \  but  the 
case  will  be  entered  on  the  list  of  Cases  Reserved ; 
and    an   only  son  may  commute  the  penalty  (p. 
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case  of  T*ien  Chcng-t'ai    ffl  lE  ^  —  P.  A.  S. 
P.  App.  vol.  I.  p.    i). 

There  is  a  curious  view  of  suicide  which  needs 
attention,  and  that  is  the  responsibility  incurred 
by  one,  who,  in  some  way,  is  the  cause  of  it. 
The  responsibility  maj'  arise  from  words  or  deeds, 
and  firstly,  as  to  the  former. 

Threats  are  a  common  cause.  So  in  the  case 
of  Chou  Ying-mao  ^  S^fJ^  ^  a  girl  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  prisoner's  son  by  her  mother 
while  the  father  was  away  abroad,  and,  on  the 
father's  return  the  marriage  had  been  broken 
off  by  the  magistrate  —  it  appearing  that  the 
father  had  already  betrotlied  her  to  some  one 
else.  The  prisoner  did  not  attempt  actual  violence ; 
but  as  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  parents  of 
tlie  girl,  and  shouted  out  from  the  road  that  he 
meant  to  carry  her  off,  and  she  incontinently 
hanged  herself,  the  Court  excused  him,  indeed,  the 
capital  sentence,  but  sentenced  him  to  transportation 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IX.  p.  37).  So,  again,  in  tlie 
decidedly  hard  case  of  Hsiao  Wen-han  Hf  >C  ^ » 
where  the  prisoner  had  good  ground  for  thinking 
another  a  thief,   though  it  appeared  he  was  not 
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SO.  Tracing  the  suspect  to  his  house ,  Hsiao 
found  his  man  had  left  by  a  back  door,  and 
so  scared  the  fugitive's  wife  by  the  threats 
he  used,  that  she  first  hanged  her  children,  and 
then  herself.  For  this,  Hsiao  was  sentenced  to 
decapitation ,  and  Hsiao's  two  watchmen,  who  saw 
the  supposed  thief  pass  the  enclosure  they  were 
guarding,  and  gave  the  alarm,  to  transportation. 
The  threats  used  to  the  woman  were  simply  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  her 
husband's  arrest,  and  that  she  must  inform  the 
latter  of  this  on  his  return,  and  that  his  family 
would  be  held  responsible  until  he  was  caught 
(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol;  XVIII.  p.    lO). 

Another  favourite  mode  with  the  Chinese  is 
to  worrj'  a  person  to  death:  so  if  one  person 
proceeds  to  dun  another  "to  ^  f^  a'jf ,  and  the 
latter  commits  suicide  in  consequence  @  ^  ijB  §*)" ' 
the  former  will  suffer,  dependently  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Mere  nagging,  for  reasonable  cause, 
cannot  always  be  considered  worrying.  So  in  the 
case  of  M^^  Li  '^lee  Wang  ^  yi  ^ ,  wherein  a 
woman,  being  swindled  out  of  her  jewellery  by 
the   son  of  Liang  Shih-jung    ^  tt  ^  i    wanted 
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the  latter  to  pay  her  its  value.  This  Liang 
declined  to  do  —  and  being  bothered  by  her,  he 
jumped  into  a  pond,  and  drowned  himself.  The 
woman  was  acquitted  of  worrying  Liang  to  death, 
but  sentenced  to  a  fine  for  doing  what  she  should 
not  have  done  —  as  her  asking  the  father  to 
pay  up  had  led  to  loss  of  life. 

The  acts  of  a  person,  whether  designed  with 
a  view  to  annoyance,  and  causing  suicide,  or 
not  so  designed,  and  yet  causing  suicide,  are 
obviously  another  source  of  responsibility.  On  the 
former  point,  there  is  a  curious  case,  wherein  a 
j'ounger  brother,  desiring  to  extract  some  money 
from  his  elder  brother,  sent,  first  of  all,  his  wife 
to  worry  him  until  be  admitted  the  claim.  The 
brother  standing  firm,  the  woman  sat  down  in 
his  hall  and  wept  —  occasionally  torrentially 
abusing  )^  ^  him.  So  far,  words,  not  deeds, 
had  been  employed.  But  the  woman,  failing 
with  the  former,  proceeded  to  knock  her  head 
against  the  wall,  and  to  charge  the  brother  with 
doing  it ;  and  wound  up  by  smashing  his  crockery, 
and  twisting  the  necks  of  his  children  (here  both 
words    and    deeds    were    emplo)ed).    This    was 
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about  as  much  as  the  man  could  stand;  but  his 
brother,  not  content,  sent  some  friends  to  reason 
with  his  elder  —  the  reasoning  consisting  in 
catching  his  gold  fish,  cooking  and  eating  them, 
and  drinking  the  solitary  jar  of  wine  (here  deeds 
not  words  were  employed).  This  being  too  much, 
the  man  straightway  went  and  hanged  himself. 
For  this,  the  brother  was  held  responsible,  and 
sentenced  to  strangulation;  the  wife,  acting 
under  her  husband's  orders,  was  sentenced  to 
transportation,  but  allowed  to  pay  a  fine  instead: 
and  the  friends,  punished  under  the  invaluable 
statute  dealing  two  hundred  blows  to  those  who 
do  what  they  ought  not  to  do. 

Where  suicide  results  from  impropriety  by 
deed,  the  affair  will  be  treated  seriously;  but  if 
the  advances  were  only  verbal  the  punishment 
will  be  light,  or  none  at  all.  So  in  the  case  of 
a  married  woman,  a  person  who  makes  her 
physical  demonstrations,  and  so  causes  her  to 
commit  suicide,  will  be  capitally  liable  —  the  penalty 
being  commutable  occasionally  to  transportation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  —  as  the  Emperor  Ch'ien 
Lung  remarks  in  an  edict  of  the  49^^  year  of  his 
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reign  —  die  advances  were  merely  verbal,  though 
the  sentence  be  capital,  it  must  be  the  invariable 
rule    to  pass  over  the  names  of  such  offenders. 

Nor,  again,  can  a  man  be  justly  sentenced 
to  death,  if  the  woman  committed  suicide  only 
after  considerable  consideration  {e.g,  a  month), 
and  had  in  fact  in  the  meantime  made  it  up 
(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XVIII.  p.   29). 

Where  the  suicide  results  from  a  slanderous 
attack  upon  the  propriety  of  the  lady,  suggesting, 
for  instance,  that  she  had  been  too  intimate 
with  her  nephew,  and  that  the  suggester  will 
take  his  affidavit  to  that  effect  —  the  sundry 
remarks  being  sandwiched  with  strong  and  nauseating 
expressions  —  the  slanderer  will  be  sentenced  to 
strangulation  subject  to  revision  (z/.  case  of  Yii 
San  ^H,  P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XXVH.  p.  28). 
These  and  similar  cases  form,  furthermore, 
considerations  in  that  intangible  portion  of  Chinese 
Law,  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander  —  apart 
from  their  bearing  on  the  ever  present  Law  of 
Responsibility. 

Wliere,  indeed,  the  suicide  results  from  any 
slight  thing  said  or  done,  which  in  any  way  has 
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reflected  upon  the  propriety  of  the  object,  the 
punishment  will  be  transportation  3000  li  distance. 
So,  in  the  case  of  Chu  Hsiao  :^  /J^ ,  so  sentenced 
for  pinching  a  young  lady  in  the  dark  —  who 
was  resting  with  his  inamorita  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXXV.  p.  38):  and  of  Kuei  Ning  M^' 
who,  wanting  to  say  something  to  his  wife,  laid 
hold  by  accident  of  a  friend  —  who  was  resting 
with  her  upon  the  stove  bed  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXXV.  p.  36):  and  of  Chu  Mao-tang  ^ 
^  ^ ,  who  tried  to  kiss  a  young  lady  —  who 
tumbled  over,  in  trying  to  get  out  of  his  way 
in  the  street.  But  the  offender  must  have  said 
something  or  done  something    :S  ^^  W  ^  Ir 

^1^^.  So  Chin  Yao  ^^,  was  only 
bambooed  for  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  when  he  got  drunk  one  night,  and  took 
a  snooze  on  what  he  thought  was  his  friend's 
bed,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  that  of  an  old 
maid  —  the  latter  committing  suicide  and 
receiving   a  tablet  of  honour  (H.  A.   H.  L.  vol. 

XXXV.  p.   39). 

A    curious   case    is  that  of  the  thief  Hsii  Erh 
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^  Zl ,  who,  to  avoid  pursuit,  took  refuge  under  a 
lady's  couch  —  and  so  alarmed  the  latter,  that 
she  forthwith  killed  herself.  For  this  suicide, 
the  thief  was  held  responsible,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  three  years:  the  lady,  for 
killing  herself  under  the  trying  circumstances, 
and  for  her  nobility  of  mind,  was  rewarded  with 
a  posthumous  tablet  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVII. 
p.    1 6). 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of 
responsibility  for  suicide,  there  is  a  peculiar 
clause  in  the  Code  styled  M  ijB  A  =1^^  5E  ,  or 
the  forcing  a  person  to  kill  himself  This  is  a 
consideration  of  itself,  and  has  no  connection 
with  what  has  already  been  stated.  Instances 
occur  —  not  infrequently  —  in  connection  with 
robbery.  To  make  a  person  responsible  under 
this  clause  it  is  laid  down,  in  ordinary  cases, 
that  the  offender  must  be  really  in  a  position 
to  make  a  person  put  an  end  to  himself  A 
wife,  however,  is  held  responsible,  if  she  runs 
away  from  her  husband,  and  he  poisons  himself 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXIII.  p.  37);  and  she  will 
be    sentenced    to    immediate   execution,  if  she  is 
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a  naughty  woman,  and  a  scold,  and  her  husband 
hangs  himself  rather  than  give  her  a  divorce 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXin.  p.  40).  Certain 
weighty  extenuatory  considerations  will  remove 
a  case  from  the  clause.  Thus  it  is  not  deemed 
to  be  making  a  man  kill  himself,  if  he  commits 
suicide  because  the  prisoner  has  brought  an 
action  against  his  brother,  for  money  entrusted 
to  the  latter  which  the  suicide  has  stolen  — 
provided  the  prisoner  was  not  present  at  the 
act;  but  semble^  if  the  prisoner  was  present, 
and  pitilessly  refused  the  suicide's  prayer  for 
time,  he  might  possibly  be  held  responsible  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXm.  p.  63).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  debtor  is  responsible  in  a  degree,  if  he 
has  a  fight  with  a  creditor,  and  the  latter  hangs 
himself  in  disgust  (id,). 

It  is  specially  forbidden  to  attempt  to  commit 
suicide  in  the  Palace  Lake,  or  the  moat  in  the 
Imperial  City  —  and  though  the  would-be 
suicide  was  sick  or  poverty  stricken,  and  therefore 
could  bear  life  no  longer,  he  will  be  cangued 
for  half  a  year,  receive  one  hundred  blows, 
and  be   sent   to  servitude  on  the  frontiers.    If  a 
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person,  in  a  fit  of  lunacy,  intentionally  drowns 
himsjslf  in  these  forbidden  spots,  his  relatives 
will  get  into  trouble;  but  they  will  be  excused 
if  the  lunatic  fell  in  by  accident  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  X.  p.  57).  And  these  strictures  also  apply, 
but  in  less  degree,  to  a  spot  within  the  limits 
of  the  court  in  the  Imperial  City  fi  3^  ^  IK  ft  ' 
or  within  the  walls  of  the  Palace  S  ^  i^  ft 
—  places  of  peculiar  sanctity. 


CHAPTER  Vni 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON  {CONTD,) 
—  INDIRECT  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DEATH 

SECTION     I     —     GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL   CONSmERATION 

The  most  curious  chapter  in  Chinese  Law  is 
that  dealing  with  the  punishment  of  those,  who 
by  misconduct,  have  in  some  way  been  responsible 
for  the  death  of  another  —  that  is  to  say,  have 
caused  another's  death,  though  taking  no  positive 
part  therein,  and  not  even  contemplating  it.  The 
subject  has  in  some  slight  measure  already  been 
touched  upon,  but  is  so  important  as  to  need 
some  attempt  at  concentration. 

This  responsibility,  then,  is  of  two  chief  kinds, 
according  as  it  arises  from  the  death  of  a  senior 
relation,  or  of  one  not  a  relation  —  and  the 
former    variety    is    the    more    curious,  and  being 
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SO,  will  be  dealt  with  first.  But  because  it  is  so 
dealt  with,  it  must  not  be  taken  that  it  is  the 
more  important  —  on  the  contrary,  the  wider 
application  of  the  doctrine  is  of  quite  equal 
importance,  but  requires  far  fewer  cases  to 
illustrate  it. 


SECTION    II   —   RESPONSIBILITY   OF  JUNIOR   RELATIONS 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF   JUNIOR    RELATIONS. 

This  form  may  arise,  as  will  be  seen,  from 
a  cause  of  nearly  any  sort  —  be  it  serious  and 
patent,  or  trivial,  accidental,  and  obscure:  but, 
once  the  death  of  a  senior  relation  can  be  traced 
to  the  misconduct  of  a  junior  relation,  no  matter 
by  how  circuitous  a  route  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  be  traced,  the  junior  must 
suffer. 

The  nature  of  the  misconduct,  and  how 
proximate  a  cause  it  was  to  the  death,  are 
matters  of  weight  in  considering  the  sentence, 
and  also  the  passive  knowledge  of  the  relations 

C.    E.    G.  21 
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as  to  the  misconduct,  or  their  active  approval 
and  instigation. 

In  cases  of  murder,  lechery,  or  robbery,  by 
a  child,  no  matter  how  indirectly  the  child's 
offence  may  be  connected  with  the  parent's 
death,  or  whether  the  parents  are  killed  or 
die  by  their  own  hand,  the  sentence  is  strict 
and  instant  performance  of  the  capital  penalty. 
Simply  becoming  liable  to  a  capital  sentence 
does  not,  however,  bring  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  the  above,  although  the  parent's 
death  be  caused  thereby  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIX.  p.  52)  —  and  in  this  large  class  of  cases 
the  offender  is  still  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  by  the  Board. 
So  in  the  case  of  Cheng  Wen-chia  ^  IX  ^ » 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  48),  a  lunatic 
capitally  sentenced  for  killing  his  wife,  and  in 
the  case  of  Meng  He  Shuang  Hsi  ^  ^  ^ 
^  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  49),  capitally 
sentenced,  for  killing  his  uncle,  in  defence  of 
his  father  —  both  Cheng  and  Meng  being 
recommended  to  mercy. 

In   the   case    of  Li    Ch'uan    ^:^,  it  was 
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decided  that,  in  respect  of  grave  offences  — 
such  as  robbery  or  lechery  —  committed  by  a 
son,  the  discovery  of  which  leads  to  the  death 
of  the  parents  or  parent  by  suicide  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  or  not  the  parents  approved  of 
the  misconduct^  the  offending  son  will  become 
capitally  liable ;  and  in  respect  of  trivial 
offences,  similarly,  the  offending  son  will  become 
liable  to  transportation  for  life  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XLIX.  p.  4).  This  decision  was,  however, 
a  hard  one,  and  its  effect  has  been  modified 
(v.  cases  of  Chang  Wen-hsiu  and  Wang  Te- 
sheng  infra). 

As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parents  in  respect 
of  the  offence,  the  following  distinctions  are 
drawn  :   — 

(i)  Cases  where  the  parent  simply  knew  of 
the  off'ence   ^  M  iSS  ^  • 

(2)  Cases  where  the  parents  suffered  and 
approved  the  offence    ij^  ^  ^  ^  • 

(3)  Cases  where  the  offence  was  committed 
at  their  instigation   ^^  —  WC  ^  - 

But  though  there  is,  of  course,  the  very 
broadest  of  distinctions  between  cases  coming 
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under  each  of  these  categories,  responsibility, 
though  of  varying  gravity,  attaches  to  the 
son  in  each  and  all. 

The  knowledge  of  the  parents  may,  however, 
lead  to  a  very  considerable  mitigation  in  the 
penalty.  Thus,  if  the  crime  be  robbery  or 
lechery,  the  child  is  sent  to  a  penal  settlement 
instead  of  being  straightway  hanged"^  and  in 
minor  cases,  though  there  is  precedent  for 
sentencing  the  responsible  child  to  transportation 
for  life  {v.  case  of  Li  Ch'iian  supra)^  the  better 
rule  is  that  the  penalty  should  be  mitigated 
to  three  years  penal  servitude  in  cases  where 
the  parent  approves  the  offence  (v,  case  of 
Chang  Wen-hsiu  5^  3^^  ^  and  Wang  Te- 
sheng  i#$3i  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX. 
pp.    17  &   18). 

The  whole  of  this  somewhat  tangled  portion 
of  the  subject  has  been  clearly  unravelled  in 
a  leading  work.  It  is  therein  stated  that  where 
the  parents  are  ignorant  of  a  grave  offence 
(by  which  is  meant  larceny  or  lechery)  the 
offender  is  to  be  sentenced  to  strangulation 
without  appeal,  if  they  commit  suicide,  or  are 
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killed,  in  consequence.  Where  the  parents 
allowed  the  offence  to  be  committed  (/.  e, 
suffered  and  approved  of  its  commission),  the 
penalty  is  strangulation  subject  to  revision,  if 
they  are  killed  in  consequence,  and  transportation 
to  the  plantations,  if  they  commit  suicide. 
Lastly,  where  the  parents  incited  the  offender 
to  commit  the  offence  (/.  e,  instigated  its 
commission),  the  penalty  is  three  years  penal 
servitude,  if  they  commit  suicide  in  consequence, 
and  transportation  for  life,  if  they  are  murdered, 
or  are  otherwise  killed  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIX.  p.   27). 

An  Edict  of  the  Emperor  Chia  Ch'ing,  dated 
the  14^^  day  of  the  12^^  month  of  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign,  states  that  the  effect  of  responsibility 
attaching  to  a  son  for  the  suicide  of  the  parents 
in  cases  of  robber)-  and  lecher)-  committed  by 
him,  is  instant  strangulation.  The  Edict  further 
states,  that  if  the  parents  were  parties  to  the 
offence,  the  penalty  is  mitigated  —  the  son 
being  sent  to  Siberia  as  a  slave ;  and  further, 
that  if  the  crime  leads  to  the  death  of  the 
parents   at  the  hand  of  others,  the  penalty  is 
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Strangulation  subject  to  revision  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  1 6).  The  last  points  are 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  P'u  Hsiao-lao  ^ 
/J>  ^,  who  was  sentenced  to  strangulation 
subject  to  revision  —  his  mother  who  had 
been  party  to  his  crimes,  trying  to  prevent 
the  constable  from  arresting  him,  and  breaking 
her  neck  in  consequence  of  a  push  the  latter 
gave  her  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.    17). 

If  the  offending  son  in  cases  of  robbery  or 
lechery  tias  committed  a  capital  offence^  the 
execution  is  made  immediate,  if  his  parent's 
or  grandparent's  death  ensue ;  and  even  so 
where  he  would  not  be  capitally  liable  for 
their  decease  —  as  where  the  lechery  or  robbery 
has  been  committed  at  their  instigation.  But 
the  simple  fact  that  a  son  has  committed  a 
capital  offence  leading  to  the  suicide  of  his 
parents  does  not  entail  the  forfeiture  of  revision, 
if  it  is  not  aggravated  by  lechery  or  robbery 
(v.  case  of  Tung  Wen-chung  i£  ^  "M*  H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  46). 

A  woman  who  causes  her  parents  or 
grandparents  to  commit  suicide  by  misconducting 
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.  1^    ^  ■  — 


herself  is  not  allowed  to  redeem  the  sentence  — 
as  is  usually  done  where  women  are  sentenced  to 
military  servitude  —  but  is  sent  as  a  slave  to 
one  of  the  Tartar  garrisons.  It  is  no  excuse 
where  the  scandal  causes  the  death  of  one 
of  her  parents,  that  the  other  one  approved 
of  her  misconduct.  So  in  the  case  of  M^*  Tung 
7ice  Chilian  S  ^  -^  ?  whose  misconduct  was 
permitted  by  her  grandmother  for  money,  but 
was  eventually  discovered  on  the  birth  of  a 
child  —  the  result  being  the  suicide  of  her 
father  through  shame  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX. 
p.   21). 

A  woman  who  commits  adultery,  and  thereby 
causes  her  father  or  mother-in-law  to  commit 
suicide,  will  not  be  saved  from  instant 
strangulation  by  the  fact  that  her  husband 
had  condoned  the  adultery.  The  consent  of 
the  parents  must  be  shown  to  entitle  her  to 
consideration  of  the  sentence  :  that  her  husband 
allowed  it,  is  not  enough. 

Where  the  naughty  woman's  husband  is 
murdered  by  her  paramour,  she  is  allowed 
some  grace,    provided  she  gives  the  alarm  at 
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once,  and  is  clearly  exonerated  from  all  blame 
in  the  matter:  but  the  special  representation 
allowed  to  be  sent  up  with  the  sentence  is  not 
to  be  made,  if  it  be  her  father  or  mother, 
actual  or  in  law,  who  is  killed  —  although,  like 
the  husband,  they  may  have  allowed  her  to 
misbehave  herself  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX. 
p.  30).  Notwithstanding,  it  would  appear  that  — 
whether  of  right  or  not  —  grace  is  allowed 
sometimes.  So  in  the  case  of  M^^  Li  nee  Lung 
^  Mi  -^  1  the  capital  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation,  because  she  straightway  gave 
the  alarm,  and  by  giving  full  information, 
brought  the  murderer  of  her  grandmother  (in 
law)  to  justice  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  31). 
Some  relaxation  of  the  law  is  allowed  where 
the  erring  maiden  has  reformed  in  the  interval 
between  her  offence  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
fatal  consequences.  This  principle  was  adopted 
in  the  case  of  M'^s  Huang  nee  Yu  ^  ^  ^ 
—  a  woman  who  had  misbehaved  herself  before 
marriage,  but  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf  on 
becoming  a  wife.  Here  Huang's  father-in-law 
was  murdered  by  her  disappointed  lover,  and 
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Huang's  sentence,  capital  in  the  first  instance, 
was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  43). 

An  offending  child  who,  by  divorce  proceedings, 
or  by  simple  larceny  even,  causes  his  parent's 
or  grandparent's  death,  but  who  has  been 
badly  brought  up,  or  has  been  encouraged  by 
by  his  parents  to  pursue  his  naughty  ways,  or 
has  been  instigated  by  his  parents  to  take  to 
evil  courses,  is  absolved  from  all  responsibility, 
{v.  case  of  Liu  Ta-che  ^  ^  ^  P.  A.  S. 
P.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  4). 

The  case  of  Ch'ao  Cheng-ying  ®jiE^» 
shows  that  if  the  parents'  death  be  caused  by 
a  son  who  has  habitually  misconducted  himself 
in  certain  respects,  but  who  has  in  other 
respects  been  a  dutiful  son,  and  whose  evil 
courses  have  been  permitted  by  the  parents, 
the  penalty  incurred  will  be  transportation 
only  —  a  clemency  not  extending  to  cases 
where  the  misconduct  consists  of  serious  offences, 
such  as  robbery  or  lechery.  In  the  case  quoted, 
Ch'ao  caused  the  suicide  of  his  mother  by 
getting  into  trouble  over  gambling  transactions 
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of  which  she  had  never  disapproved.  He  was 
excused  the  capital  penalty,  in  consideration 
of  his  generally  filial  behaviour,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  only  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX. 
p.  8). 

To  judge  from  the  two  cases  of  Hsia  Sheng- 
t  ai  M  0  :Jk  and  Pai  Wu-ssil  S  aL  M ' 
the  part  that  the  parents  take  in  the  improper 
training  of  their  children  as  a  factor  in 
determining  the  penalty  due  is  perfectly 
immaterial  —  the  sentence  in  any  event  being 
transportation  for  life  if  a  parent  commits 
suicide  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  pp.  9  &  10). 
In  robbery  and  lechery  however,  such  an 
extenuating  circumstance,  when  coupled  with 
the  parent's  instigation  of  the  offence  itself, 
will  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  commutation  of 
the  capital  penalty  —  the  only  notice  taken  of 
the  parent's  death  being  that  the  sentence 
due  the  offence  is  increased  one  degree. 

The  responsibility  may  arise  from  very  indirect 
circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Ch'in  Sstt-yiian 
^  ^®  7C  and  Ch'in  Kuo-yiian  ^  tU  7C  • 
Here,  there  were  two  brothers  already  in  prison 
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for  assault  etc.,  consequent  on  a  dispute  over 
a  will.  Their  wives,  to  cause  trouble  to  the 
woman  at  whose  instance  they  had  been  laid 
by  the  heels,  poisoned  their  mother-in-law,  and 
hung  her  corpse  outside  the  woman  *s  door  — 
so  that  it  might  appear  that  the  mother-in-law 
had  committed  suicide  from  grief  at  her  son's 
misfortunes.  It  was  clear  to  the  Board  that 
the  Ch'ins  were  in  no  sense  responsible  directly 
for  their  mother's  death ;  but,  as  the  Board 
pointed  out,  if  the  sons  had  not  disputed  the  will, 
their  mother  would  not  have  been  murdered  — 
and  that  being  so,  they  were  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX. 
p.  11).  And  similarly  in  the  case  of  Wang 
Chu-nao  i  ^  ^ ,  who  was  transported  as 
the  fons  et  origo  tnali^  because  his  brother 
murdered  his  mother,  to  get  some  persons 
into  trouble,  for  abusing  him,  by  reason  of 
his  digging  up  their  bamboo  roots,  which  had 
run  into  his  ground  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX. 
p.    12). 

The     following     is     also     an     instance     of 
responsibility    arising    from    the    most    indirect 
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causes.  The  offender's  mother  drowned  herself 
in  a  pond,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  owner 
thereof  into  trouble  —  she  believing  that  the  said 
owner  had  induced  a  countryman,  who  had  been 
swindled  by  her  son  (with  her  full  cognizance), 
to  bring  a  charge  against  the  latter.  It  was 
laid  down  that  though  no  charge  of  want  of 
duty  could  be  brought  against  the  son,  he  had 
indirectly  caused  his  mother's  death,  and  was 
therefore  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life 
(v.  case  of  Wang  Yung-ch'ang  *^  ^  |§ 
H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  2). 

In  a  case,  however,  where  the  suicide  was 
really  the  principal  in  the  offence,  the  son 
merely  acting  under  his  orders,  the  conviction 
was  quashed  —  it  being  held  that  the  father's 
suicide  was  the  result  of  apprehension  that  he 
would  be  called  to  account  for  the  offence 
that  he  had  himself  committed,  and  not  a 
case  where  a  son  had  brought  trouble  on  his 
parents  {v,  case  of  Ching  Ts'ang  ^  >^  H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.   3). 

A  further  good  instance  of  indirectly  arising 
responsibility     is    the    case    of    Ti    Feng-erh 
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^  JSL  1^ ,  where  the  offender  trying  to  raise 
a  loan,  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  husband 
of  the  woman  from  whom  he  had  attempted 
to  borrow  the  money  —  leading  to  his 
threatening  to  beat  her  and  to  her  jumping 
off  a  cliff  and  killing  herself.  As  Ti's  dispute 
with  the  woman  had  been  settled,  and  it  was 
fear  of  her  husband  that  led  to  her  death, 
he  was  acquitted  of  responsibility  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned;  but  was  sentenced  to 
transportation,  in  that  his  father  fearing  that 
he  would  be  taken  up,  and  he  thus  be  left 
without  support,  had  hanged  himself  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  6). 

In  the  following  case  it  is  hard  to  see  on 
what  principle  the  woman  was  held  responsible 
for  her  mother-in-law's  death.  The  said  woman 
had  been  decoyed  away  and  sold;  but  the 
proceedings  had  apparently  not  gone  further, 
when  her  abductors  were  arrested.  As  the 
abductors  denied  their  guilt,  the  magistrate 
sent  for  the  woman's  husband  to  give  testimony; 
and  the  runners  sent  to  bring  him  before  the 
Court   failing   to    find   him,  got  to  blows  with 
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his  family,  and  were  not  only  beaten,  but 
tied  up.  Fearing  the  consequences,  the  brother 
of  the  woman's  husband  knocked  his  mother 
on  the  head,  and  said  that  the  police  had 
done  it.  The  woman  was  held  capitally  liable, 
and,  as  a  measure  of  grace  only,  allowed  to 
commute  the  capital  sentence  by  becoming  a 
slave. 

In  another  instance,  the  offender  told  his 
uncle  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  always 
finding  fault,  seeing  that .  his  own  son  was 
charged  with  robbery.  The  uncle,  a  hard 
man,  utterly  upset  by  the  charge  —  which 
had  been,  as  it  happened,  falsely  brought 
against  his  son  —  was  so  affected,  that  he 
straightway  jumped  down  the  well  and  ended 
his  woes.  For  this,  the  offender  was  sentenced 
to  death  —  it  being  his  duty  to  soothe  his 
relative,  not  to  rub  it  in  {v.  case  of  Su  Jih- 
wen   MB  ^  P.  A.  S.  P.  App.  vol.  V.  p.  i). 

If  a  wife  murders  her  mother-in-law,  or 
offending  against  the  law  of  relationship  by 
termagant  behaviour  towards  those  senior  to 
her,    causes   her   aunt  to  commit  suicide,  it  is 
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not  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  sympathise 
with  her  —  but  to  give  her  up  to  justice.  By 
sympathising  and  failing  to  deliver  her  up  to 
justice,  the  husband  becomes  liable  (and  not 
liable  only)  to  strangulation,  while  his  wife  is 
being  cut  to  bits  (v,  case  of  Li  Chao-hsieh 
^  j®  ^  P.  A.  S.  P.  App.  vol.  VII.  p.  i).  If 
on  the  contrary,  the  husband  merely  failed  to 
keep  his  wife  in  proper  order,  he  will  receive 
forty  blows  and  be  cangued  for  a  month  after 
her    execution     {v.     case     of    Kao     Ch'i-shan 

Where  the  case  is  one  of  peculiar  gravity, 
the  offender  who  is  the  fons  et  origo  mail 
may  be  sentenced  to  a  more  severe  penalty 
than  that  apparently  due  the  offence.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Chia  Ch'eng  M  JSit  i  ^  gambler, 
(guilty  moreover  of  answering  back  when  his 
grandmother  took  him  to  task,  and  of  cutting 
and  wounding  a  witness  against  him),  was 
sentenced  to  immediate  decapitation,  as  the 
original  guilty  cause  of  his  mother's  murdering 
his  grandmother.  This,  notwithstanding  that  his 
mother  did  not  commit  suicide  in  consequence 
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of  his  misdeeds,  and  that  he  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  murder  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX. 
p.  ii).  In  another  case  —  that  of  Tung  Hsien- 
k'uei  K  1%  f^  —  the  Emperor  refused  to 
quash  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  Provincial 
Court,  sending  the  offender  to  the  plantations 
as  a  slave.  This,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Board  had  suggested  that  Tung  was  not  an 
offender  of  very  deep  dye,  and  that  the  proper 
sentence  was  transportation  only.  The  facts 
were  the  death  of  Tung's  mother  at  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  caused  by  Tung's  conviction 
for  aiding  and  abetting  the  sale  of  a  married 
woman ;  and,  though  by  law  the  sentence  was 
scarcely  justified,  it  was  a  case  in  which  the 
sanctity  of  parental  relations  came  into  question, 
and  His  Majesty  would  not  interfere  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.    13). 

It  does  not  excuse  the  criminal  that  the 
parent's  death  was  purely  accidental,  provided 
always  it  arose  out  of  the  crime  of  the  child. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Ch'ang  Wcn-hsiu  ;^  ^ 
^,  the  father  who  was  cognizant  of  his  son's 
offence,    slipped    over    a    crag,    and  broke  his 
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neck.  The  accident  occurred  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Court  to  which  he  had 
been  summoned  as  a  witness.  The  full  penalty, 
however,  would  not  in  such  a  case  be  inflicted, 
and  Chang  accordingly  escaped  with  three  years* 
penal  servitude,  instead  of  military  servitude 
for  life  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  17 
and  ante). 

Even  if  it  is  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
that  the  parent  meets  his  death,  the  child  is 
still  responsible  if  the  parent's  crime  arose  out 
of  that  of  the  child.  In  a  well-known  case  on 
the  point,  a  father  not  only  approved  of  his 
son's  immorality,  but  of  his  own  motion 
committed  a  deliberate  murder  to  hush  the 
matter  up.  Yet  the  son  was  sent  to  the 
plantations  as  a  slave,  and  the  usual  grace 
allowed  convicts  generally  of  commuting  one 
hundred  blows  of  the  heavy  bamboo  to  a 
nominal  flogging  was  denied  him  {v.  case  of 
Chen  Ao  ^iJ:  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX. 
p.    19). 

The  responsibility  may  arise  from  apparently 
most   trivial    offences    —    if  the   effect    be    to 

C.    E.    G.  22 
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cause   the   death   of  the  parents,  and  if  there 
be  no  excuse. 

In  one  case,  the  offender's  mother  hanged 
herself  because  a  person  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  depositing  his  father's  coffin 
behind  the  aforesaid  person's  back-door  — 
the  sentence  being  transportation  {v,  case  of 
Ch'en  Yu-mei  ^  W  H  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIX.  p.  6). 

In  another  case  a  similar  sentence  was  imposed 
on  the  offender,  who  was  a  very  good  son, 
because  his  mother  hanged  herself  in  fear 
that  he  would  get  into  trouble  —  for  slapping 
his  sister-in-law's  face  {v,  case  of  Chii  Te-kuo 

f^  ^  ^   ^V/.). 

Then  there  is  the  hard  case  of  Li  Wen- 
ch'ing  ^  ^  ^  ,  who,  preferring  trade  to 
agriculture,  sold  his  farm.  This  proceeding  so 
distressed  his  mother,  who  had  no  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  sell  coats  on  commission,  that 
she  hanged  herself.  Li  did  not  foresee  this 
action  of  his  mother,  but  was  nevertheless 
held  responsible  and  transported  for  life  (/V/.). 

Still  harder  seems  the  case  of  Huang  Hsing- 
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chou  ^^  ^y  —  who,'  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  went  next  door  to  get  a  light  from  a 
neighbour's  wife.  A  quarrel  arose  from 
misapprehension  of  Huang's  motives,  and  in 
its  course,  the  latter  interfering  to  protect  his 
mother,  who  had  got  into  a  fight  with  the 
jealous  husband,  prodded  the  husband  in  the 
stomach.  The  mother  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  this  act,  hanged  herself  — 
and  Huang  was  sentenced  to  transportation  in 
consequence  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIX.  p.  7). 
Equally  hard  seems  the  decision  in  Sun  T'ien- 
kuei's  case  4^  ^  M^ ,  where  the  suicide  seems 
to  have  been  caused  more  by  the  son  having 
been  swindled  out  of  the  balance  of  money 
he  had  raised  to  satisfy  a  gambling  debt, 
than  by  the  original  loss  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIX.  p.  9). 

Very  '  curious  is  the  effect  of  responsibility 
displayed  in  the  case  of  Yang  Ta  ^  ;^  • 
The  case  commences  with  the  theft  of  a  cow 
by  Yang  Ta  —  he  stealing  it  at  his  father's 
express  command.  The  theft  being  discovered, 
Yang    Ta's    mother    rebuked    her    husband  in 
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forcible  language  —  to  which  he  objected 
strongly,  and  called  on  his  married  daughter 
to  assist  him  in  doing  his  wife  to  death.  The 
daughter,  misliking  the  business,  ran  away, 
and  the  wife,  taking  advantage  of  her  husband's 
unprotected  state,  laid  her  plans  and  deliberately 
strangled  him.  For  this  the  wife  was  sentenced 
to  the  lingering  death;  the  son  to  an  increase 
in  the  penalty  due  for  stealing  the  cow,  namely 
military  servitude  with  cangue  (the  penalty 
for  compassing  his  father's  death  under  the 
circumstances  would  have  been  transportation 
only) ;  and  the  married  daughter  to  sixty 
blows  and  a  year's  transportation  —  being  one 
degree  more  severe  a  sentence  than  that  of 
one  hundred  blows,  to  which  as  an  outsider 
she  had  become  liable  by  neglecting  to  give 
the  alarm. 

An  adopted  child  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  death  of  his  adopted  parents  or 
grandparents  —  though  not,  it  would  seem, 
invariably.  In  the  case  of  Lo  Chao-wen  JH 
j^  ^  it  was  laid  down,  that  as  Lo  had 
been     maintained     for    a    considerable    period 
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^  ^  Ea  ^  and  established  in  life  BE  ^ 
^  M ,  he  was  responsible  for  the  death  of 
his  adopted  grandmother  —  who  had  committed 
suicide  on  the  discovery  of  a  theft  perpetrated 
by  him  at  her  instigation  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XLIX.  p.    19). 

In  another  instance,  a  woman  was  sentenced 
to  three  year's  penal  servitude  for  obeying 
her  adopted  mother's  instructions  to  play  the 
harlot  —  the  old  lady  hanging  herself  on  the 
case  becoming  public  {v.  case  of  M'^^  Wu  nee 
Li    :^  ^  ^    id.). 


SECTION    III    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    OTHERS 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    OTHERS 

The  law  of  indirect  responsibility  does  not, 
from  this  view,  supply  such  curious  examples 
as  is  the  case  where  relationship  is  concerned 
—  but  the  bearing  is  wide  and  singular 
enough.  It  is  noticeable  that  adultery  affords 
the  best  instances. 
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If  an  injured  husband  kills  his  wife,  the 
paramour  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  death 
and  sentenced  to  three  years'  transportation; 
and  if  the  husband,  after  killing  his  wife, 
proceeds  to  commit  suicide,  the  penalty  is  made 
a  degree  heavier,  and  the  paramour  will  be 
sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation 
for  life  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  8).  If 
furthermore  (a  very  good  example)  the  relations 
of  the  husband  or  wife  commit  suicide,  unable 
to  bear  the  thought  of  his  sorrow  or  her  shame, 
the  paramour  will  be  liable  and  sentenced  to 
decapitation.  And  so,  again,  in  a  somewhat 
strange  case,  wherein  a  complaisant  husband 
laid  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  adulterer, 
because  the  latter  would  not  pay  a  sufficient 
fee ;  in  consequence  of  the  charge ,  many 
innocent  people  came  to  grief  —  and  the  law 
holding  that  the  trouble  arose  out  of  the 
adulterer's  misplaced  affection,  visited  him  with 
the  consequences  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  VIII. 
p.  ii).  And  so  also,  in  a  more  strained  sense, 
of  mere  slander  regarding  another's  wife  —  if 
the   jealous    husband    kills    her,    the  slanderer 
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will  be  capitally  responsible  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XL.  p.  31),  and  the  jealous  husband,  under 
special  grace,  may  be  excused  with  three  years' 
transportation.  And  thus  of  slander  causing  a 
woman  to  commit  suicide :  and,  semble  (in 
such  case  —  but  in  a  measure  only)  even  of 
unconscious  slander  —  as  where  'the  cat  is  let 
'out  of  the  bag'   :J^  P  ^  ^  • 

General  impropriety  affords  numerous 
instances ;  as  in  tite  case  of  Han  Ssil-fu  ^  ^@k  ^ « 
wherein  the  offender,  knowing  that  a  certain 
damsel  had  misconducted  herself,  took  her 
round  the  waist  —  and  the  woman  in  turn 
resisting,  seized  the  offender  by  his  cue,  and 
made  so  loud  an  uproar,  that  the  aggressor 
slapped  her  on  the  face,  and  proclaimed  what 
he  knew  about  her.  In  rage  and  shame  the 
woman  hanged  herself.  As  the  woman  was 
not  virtuous,  and  the  offender  did  not  succeed 
in  his  attempt  on  her,  the  Board  did  not 
claim  that  he  should  be  sentenced  to  death, 
but  considered  that  he  should  be  transported 
for  life  1000  li  from  home  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXXV.  p.   2). 
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There  are  of  course  many  examples  to  be 
given  besides  merely  adulterous  or  improper 
ones.  For  instance,  if  the  result  of  a  fight, 
supervening  on  a  quarrel  arising  out  of  unfair 
competition  on  the  part  of  another,  is  the 
accidental  killing  of  a  man  who  interferes,  the 
unfair  competitor,  as  being  fons  et  origo  mali^ 
will  be  held  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the 
death  —  but  in  a  measure  only,  and  not 
under  the  clauses  relating  to  homicide  etc., 
but  under  the  general  clause  dealing  with 
doing  what  ought  not  to  have  been  done, 
and  eighty  blows  only  will  be  awarded  {v. 
case, of  Wang  Chen-wen  I^^  H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  II.  p.  25).  And  again  the  curious  case 
of  Kao  Yung-hsiang  ^  ]^  ^ ,  wherein  it 
appeared  that  a  certain  Kao,  a  Court  attendant, 
by  putting  leading  questions  to  a  prisoner 
under  examination  in  a  certain  case,  had 
extracted  from  him  a  false  declaration  that 
an  innocent  person  was  concerned  in  his  offence 
—  leading  to  the  said  person  dying  in  prison. 
To  give  false  evidence  against  a  person  is 
identical   with    bringing  false  accusations;  and 
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to  make  a  man  swear  to  what  is  false  is  very 
much  the  same  thing  as  deliberately  inducing  him 
to  do  so.  Kao  was  therefore  held  responsible 
for  the  death  —  the  penalty  however  being 
reduced  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XVI.  p.  30). 
Instances  of  this  wider  and  important  bearing 
will  be  met  with  most  commonly  in  connection 
with  the  particular  offence  in  point  —  z.  e,^ 
murder,  manslaughter,  or  suicide  (^.  v,). 
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OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON 
(CONTD.)  —  ASSAULT  ETC. 
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ETC.    —   INFLUENCE   OF   RELATIONSHIP 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

The  term  \s  not  so  comprehensive  as  with 
us,  but  the  law  on  the  point  is  relatively  far 
more  considerable.  In  strictness  the  term  includes 
only  assault  and  battery  6^  ^  :  there  is  rarely 
any  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  certain 
act  is  an  assault  or  not  within  the  meaning 
of  a  specific  section  of  the  Code :  there  rarely 
arise  any  questions  such  as  an  assault  by 
construction  (v.  fatal  assault —  infra  however). 
There  must  be  some  demonstration  or  exercise 
of  physical  force  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  circumstances  and  accompanied  by  7nens  rea. 
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The  law  hereon  is  bulky  by  reason  of  the 
preciseness  of  definition,  and  the  variations 
consequent  thereon.  Of  necessity  it  is  of 
importance  to  consider  the  kind  and  extent 
of  the  injury,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  was 
committed,  the  intent  of  the  assailant,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  parties.  From  its  own 
nature,  and  that  of  this  book,  the  subject  has 
been  dealt  with  incidentally,  but  the  points 
herein  concentrated  should  be  marked. 

Limit  of  time,  —  As  in  homicide,  so  in 
assault,  certain  limits  of  time  have  been  fixed 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  responsibility 
of  the  doer  of  the  injury. 

The  same  considerations  arise  here  as  in 
homicide  —  viz,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injury  in  the  first  instance,  the  manner  in 
which  inflicted,  the  subsequent  cause  of  injury 
or  aggravated  injury,  the  class  of  offence  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  consideration  of 
relationship. 

If  a  wound  has  been  inflicted  with  a  stick, 
or  the  hands,  or  feet,  or  any  non-lethal  weapon, 
and  the  injury  is  apparently  not  considerable, 
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a  period  of  twenty  days  is  required.  If  the 
wound  has  been  inflicted  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
with  fire,  or  with  scalding  water,  a  period  of 
thirty  days  is  required.  If  bones  have  been 
broken  or  dislocated,  or  violent  bodily  injury 
has  been  inflicted,  or  the  victim  is  a  woman  or 
child,  a  period  of  ^  fifty  days  is  required.  If 
within  the  above  stated  periods  the  victim 
recovers,  and  no  permanent  injury  remains,  the 
penalty  due  the  offender  is  reducible  two  degrees ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  permanent  injury  or 
disability  remains,  after  a  recovery  from  the  strict 
effects  of  the  wound,  the  offender  becomes  liable 
to  the  full  penalty  for  such  aggravated  injury. 

Definiiions.  —  Assault  cases  are  styled  ^  |^ 
J^  ^  :  the  person  who  commences  an  assault 
J^  1^  :  and  the  person  guilty  of  an  assault  1^ 

COMMON    AND    AGGRAVATED    ASSAULTS 

A    conifnofi    or   smiple   assatdt  is    an    assault 
causing    no    injury,    or    but    slight    injury,    

committed   with   a   non-lethal   weapon    —  ^-  ^-i 
with  a  stick,  a  hand  or  a  foot.    It  is  punishable 


with  penalties  varying  from  bambooing  to 
transportation  for  life.  To  drag  a  woman  into 
tlie  strei-t  ^  o  o  #t  ffi  ^  -h  1  hurt  her  breast 
t§  S  ■^  •  ''"itl  butt  her  nose  witli  the  head 
^^:ff^g.^,  is  an  assault  —  although 
there  are  no  marks,  and  although  the  woman 
owed  her  assailant  money.  The  penalty  herein 
will  be  sixty  blows  and  one  year's  hard  labour. 
To  beat  cruelly  f^  ^  ^  ^ ,  would  generally 
be  considered  a  simple  assault. 

The  following  are  instances  of  aggravated  assaults. 

An  assault  catising  serious  bodily  harm  ^  A 
=^  ^  wi  's  ^n  assault  committed  either  with 
lethal  weapons  or  causing  serious  bodily  injury. 
Strictly  the  term  implies  to  make  a  cripple  -te 
j^  of  another.  The  offence  is  variously  punishable 
by  transportation  in  varying  degrees  or  capitally- 
Mere  cutting  and  wounding  (&.  also  next  topic)  is 
not  punishable  capitally;  but  under  certain  special 
circumstances  of  aggravation  it  may  be  so  punished 
—  as  where  the  injury  was  very  serious  {e.  g.,  to 
gouge  out  a  person's  eyes  ^  HS  A  BH  Br  •  to 
slice  off  a  person's  ears,  nose,  and  tongue  ^ 
1A  A  -^  ^  n  ) :    f'r    where    the    cutting    and 
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wounding  was  aggravated  by  anodier  offence  as 
attempted  rape,  when  the  sentence  will  be 
strangulation  —  and  if  aggravated  by  actual 
rape  the  sentence  will  be  decapitation,  and  this 
whether  it  be  the  victim  who  was  cut  and  wounded 
or  her  parents  and  relatives.  That  the  weapon 
was  wrested  from  the  parents  hands  is  no  defence 
(v.  case  of  Liang  Yung-ch'ang  ^  M  *^  H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.   17). 

An  assault  witk  inte7it  to  merely  kill  (not  to 
murder)  is  simply  treated  as  assault  —  common  or 
simple  if  no  serious  damage  be  done,  but  aggravated 
if  fire-arms  or  lethal  weapons  are  used.  A 
curious  case  on  the  point  is  that  of  Feng  Hai- 
ning  ^1^  !^  ^ ,  who  being  angry  with  a  father, 
passed  his  wrath  on  to  the  son,  and  cut  his 
throat  on  sudden  impulse.  Here  the  Board 
decided  that  it  was  a  case  of  aggravated  assault 
with  lethal  weapons  (H.   A.   H.   L.   vol.  XXX. 

P-   50- 

An    assault    without  intent  to  kill,  but  ending 

fatally,    is    a  fatal  assault^  carrying  the  penalty 

of  strangulation  execution  deferred.  If  the  assault 

lead  eventually  (but  after  a  considerable  period) 
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to  death,  the  penalty  is  transportation  for  life. 
A  mere  challenge  to  fight  is  considered  a  fatal 
assault  (v.  Accidental  Homicide), 

An  assault  with  intent  to  murder  is  a  capital 
offence,  though  unsuccessful.  If  the  assault  be 
upon  a  man  whom  the  offender  had  dishonoured, 
the  woman,  though  ignorant  of  the  offender's 
design,  will  be  transported  for  life  as  an  accomplice ; 
but  she  will  not  be  liable  capitally,  if  the  offender, 
in  attempting  to  assault  the  husband,  assaults 
others  by  mistake  and  kills  them :  and  she  will 
not  be  liable  in  any  measure  if  the  marriage 
had  not  been  properly  consummated  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XXIV.  p.   35). 

An  assault  committed  within  a  privileged  locality 
mayjusdy  be  considered  as,  in  a  sense,  an  aggravated 
assault  —  inasmuch  as  the  offence  entails  aggravated 
penalties.  So  a  simple  assault  committed  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Imperial  Palace  is  punished  at 
the  least  with  one  hundred  blows:  an  assault 
therein  with  the  infliction  of  a  cutting  wound 
entails  two  degrees  heavier  penalty  than  in 
ordinary  cases :  an  assault  committed  within  the 
presence    chamber    or    audience    hall    entails    a 
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penalty  of  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation 
for  life  to  a  distance  of  3000  //. 

importance  of  wfapons  :  significance  of 
'disable',  'maim*,  etc. 

If  weapons  be  used,  the  nature  thereof,  is,  as 
will  have  been  already  gathered,  of  great  importance 
in  determining  a  case  —  often  out  of  proportion 
to  the  actual  bodily  injury  done :  so  to  wound 
another  with  a  gun  or  pistol  shot  Wtl^  ^%  ^ 
-JT  ^  "^  >\  is  more  serious  than  to  wound  him 
with  a  sword  —  though  the  injury  in  the  latter 
case  be  the  more  serious:  and  to  wound  with 
a  sword  or  sharp  instrument  7]  ^  \s  more 
serious  than  to  inflict  the  injury  with  a  heavy 
club.  To  wound  with  a  murderous  weapon 
generally  is  styled   3iL  f§^  1^  A  • 

The  Chinese  expressions  corresponding  to 
'disable',  'disfigure',  'maim'  etc.,  have  a  very  real 
significance.  It  maybe  of  considerable  disadvantage 
to  a  woman  —  even  to  a  man  —  to  be  deprived  of 
good  looks  (and  a  slash  across  the  face  has 
certainly  an  unsightly  appearance) ;  but  the  mere 
deprivation    of  good    looks    caused    by   a  slash, 
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not  otherwise  injurious,  in  no  way  impairs  capacity 
to  work  for  a  living,  and  will  not  be  punished 
so  severely  as  to  remove,  say,  an  eyebrow; 
and  a  slash  across  the  back  of  the  head, 
though  doubtless  startling  and  painful  will  not 
be  so  severely  visited  as  the  removal  of  the 
litde  finger  —  unless,  indeed,  the  brains  ooze 
from  the  said  slash.  Again  it  is  more  serious 
to  render  a  person's  private  parts  useless  §5 
J|4  A  ^  P^  than  to  cut  off  his  nose  —  for 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  do  without  a  proboscis,  and 
false  noses  can  be  procured.  On  the  whole  of 
this  question  the  law  has  been  laid  down  with 
nicety,  and  the  legal  expense  incurred  for  injuring 
teeth,  fingers,  toes,  hair,  ribs,  eyes,  tongue, 
backbone  etc.,  carefully  assessed.  So  to  break 
two  fingers,  two  teeth,  two  toes,  or  to  tear  away 
all  the  hair  of  the  head,  is  punishable,  in  each 
case,  with  sixty  blows  and  transportation  for 
one  year  —  a  somewhat  cheap  rate.  To  break 
a  leg,  an  arm,  or  to  destroy  an  eye,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  punishable  with  a  penalty  of 
one   hundred    blows  and  transportation  for  three 


% 


years. 

C.    E.   G.  23 
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INFLUENCE    OF    RELATIONSHIP 

This  is,  as  usual,  very  great  —  in  especial  with 
the  closer  relationships  {v.  Relationship). 

The  principal  assaults  into  which  considerations 
of  relationship  enter  are  as  follows :  —  assaults 
on  parents  or  grandparents ;  assaults  on  husbands ; 
assaults  on  relations  generally  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  degree;  assaults 
by  a  wife  on  her  husbands  relations,  or  upon 
children  by  a  former  husband ;  assaults  by  widows 
upon  the  parents  of  their  deceased  husbands; 
assaults  on  relations  without  the  ordinary  five 
degrees;  assaults  by  pupils  upon  their  masters, 
or  by  servants  or  slaves  upon  their  masters,  or 
by  slaves  upon  free  persons ;  assaults  on  persons 
of  privilege  and  officials.  The  majority  of  these 
points  have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  but 
a  few  words  are  now  offered  on  that  last 
mentioned. 

To  strike  an  individual  of  the  Imperial  Blood, 
though  not  within  the  degrees  of  relationship  to 
the  Emperor,  entails  sixty  blows  and  transportation 
for  one  year:    to  slighdy  wound  such  a  person. 
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entails  eighty  blows  and  two  years  transportation : 
to  inflict  a  cutting  wound,  entails  a  punishment 
not  exceeding  lOO  blows  and  three  years 
transportation.  For  a  private  person  to  strike  a 
high  official  entails  i  oo  blows  and  transportation 
for  three  years,  i  oo  blows  and  transportation  for 
life  to  a  distance  of  2000  li^  or  strangulation 
subject  to  revision,  according  as  it  was  a  mere 
striking,  or  striking  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  wound, 
or  striking  so  as  to  cause  a  severe  cutting  wound. 
The  penalty  in  these  cases  is  reduced,  where 
the  official  struck  is  not  a  high  official;  but  is 
in  no  case  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  render  the 
punishment  less  than  one  degree  more  severe 
than  in  ordinary  cases.  The  rules  regulating  the 
penalties  where  officials  strike  and  wound  each 
other  are  numerous  and  not  particularly  interesting 
—  minute  distinctions  being  drawn  as  to  respective 
grade,  jurisdiction  etc.  etc. 
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SECTION    II    —    FALSE   OR    UNLAWFUL   IMPRISONMENT   — 

ABUSIVE   LANGUAGE. 

FALSE    OR    UNLAWFUL    IMPRISONMENT 

Any  unlawful  detention  or  restraint  of  a  person 
is  an  'imprisonment'.  The  term  in  strictness, 
however,  applies  to  those,  who  having  disputes 
with  others,  instead  of  obtaining  the  proper  legal 
remedy,  carry  away  their  opponents,  and  detain 
them  in  private  places.  This  offence  in  punishable 
with  eighty  blows;  but  if  the  person  or  persons 
so  seized  sustain  severe  injury  in  consequence 
of  the  imprisonment,  the  offender  or  offenders 
are  liable  to  a  punishment  two  degrees  more 
severe  than  in  ordinary  cases;  and,  if  death 
result,    to  strangulation  subject  to  revision. 

ABUSIVE    LANGUAGE 

''Mere  words  can  never  amount  to  an  assault''. 
This  is  as  true  in  Chinese  as  in  English  Law 
—  but  though  mere  words  may  not  be  punishable 
as  an  assault,  they  may  jet  be  punished  —  and 
it  may  be  widi  severity  —  under  the  sections  of  die 
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Code  relating  to  abuse.  It  must  be  understood 
that  by  abuse  is  herein  meant  strong  and  exciting 
language ;  and,  moreover,  the  tone  in  which  the 
language  is  delivered  is  cogent  in  considering  its 
strength  or  excitement.  Slanderous  language  is 
not  included  within  the  law  on  this  point. 

The  reason  given  for  the  legal  discipline  hereon 
is  that  abuse  is  not  unlikely  to  provoke  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  not  only  as  between  the  parties 
themselves,  but  in  regard  of  bystanders. 

The  offence  is  variously  punished  according 
to  the  relationship  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Between  equals,  a  penalty  of  ten  blows  is 
inflicted;  and  if  they  take  to  mutual  abuse  ten 
blows  each.  To  abuse  parents  or  grandparents 
entails  strangulation.  For  a  slave  to  abuse  his 
master  also  entails  strangulation.  To  abuse 
officials  generally  is  punished  with   lOO  blows. 
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CHAPTER  X 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON 
[CONTD)  —  RAPE  ETC 

SECTION   I   —   GENERAL  CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

Stricdy  Speaking,  the  ofifences  dealt  with  in 
this  chapter  are  part  of  the  Law  of  Morality, 
and,  at  nearly  every  turn  in  the  discussion  of 
these  ofifences,  moral  sentiment  is  introduced. 
Many  are  the  tablets  awarded  those  virtuous 
women  who  from  a  dainty  fear  have  destroyed 
themselves :  and  often  in  the  Reports  do  the 
phrases  occur  —  'unable  to  overcome  her  anger 
'and  shame  she  jumped  into  a  pond  and  drowned 
'herself  J|i^^^^^^^,  'poisoned 
'herself  ^  ^  ^  ]?B  etc.  China  is  a  highly 
moral  country  —  highly  moral,  but  impropriety 
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is  particularly  common,  is  the  inevitable  conclusion. 
On  the  whole,  this  class  of  offence  is  treated 
with  great  fineness  of  distinction  —  a  peculiarity 
probably  most  clearly  emphasised  in  the  case  of 
abduction.  Other  notable  points  are  the  general 
severity  of  the  punishments,  and,  where  they 
are  concerned,  the  natural  leaning  of  the  law 
on  the  side  of  the  woman  —  'because  of  the 
'importance  of  a  woman's  reputation'  ^]iX  i^ 
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RAPE 


This  offence  includes  actual  and  attempted 
rape  and  indecent  assault  —  and  in  some  measure 
unnatural  offences. 

It  is  essential  that  the  offence  be  committed 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  party :  the 
amount  of  force  used,  and  die  results  thereof, 
are  considerations  for  aggravation. 
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As  regards  consent,  not  only  is  it  sufficient 
to  take  an  act  out  of  the  category  of  rape  that 
the  consent  be  given  precedent  to  the  carnal 
knowledge,  but  also  that  the  consent  be  given 
subsequent  to  it,  but  before  completion  5S  "^ 
Mt  ^  J^  IS  ^  5S  ifc  •  It  will  however  be  rape 
if,  although  consent  has  been  given,  the  patient 
cry  out  before  completion,  and  the  prisoner  has 
employed  force  to  effect  his  purpose  (v,  case  of 
Wu  Ch'ilu  ^  "§•  ^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LH. 
p.  12);  but  the  penalty  is  mitigated  in  the 
latter  case  —  if  e.  g,,  the  prisoner  has 
killed  the  patient,  from  decapitation  certain,  to 
decapitation  subject  to  revision.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  raj)e  if  the  consent  has  been  forced  from  the 
woman  b>'  worrying  her  for  money  she  owed 
the  prisoner  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  22):  or 
where  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  had  already 
effected  his  purpose  while  the  woman  was  asleep 
{id.) :  or  where  drugs  are  employed  (iW,) :  or 
where  she  is  merely  frightened  into  compliance 
^^^f^'  B"t  it  is  not  apparently  looked 
upon  as  rape  to  carnally  know  a  sleeping  woman, 
if  there  is  no  resistance  (/i/.). 
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The  penalty  for  ordinary  rape  is  strangulation 
subject  to  revision  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  17): 
if  with  force,  the  penaltj'  is  strangulation  certain: 
if  causing  death,    decapitation  certain  (v.  supra). 

If  the  victim  is  given  to  improper  courses,  the 
capital  punishment  will  be  commuted  (v,  case  of 
T'ien  Wen-hsing  ffl  ^  ift  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
LII.  p.  4  —  and  cases  p.  20) :  and  it  is  strongly 
laid  down  in  case  after  case  that  clear  distinction 
must  .be  drawn  between  instances  where  the 
victim  had  no  claims  to  virtue,  and  those  wherein 
chastity  was  attacked  (v,  case  of  Kuo  Ching-a 
HJ^P^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  3)  The 
law  however  allows  of  repentance  even  in 
abandoned  women,  and  a  gallant  will  be  guilty 
of  rape  to  the  full  penalty  if  he  forcibly  carnally 
know  a  reformed  bad  character,  although  previously 
known  to  him  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  dissolute 
^t  i§l  ^  iSf  —  21  creature  incapable  of  moral 
regeneration.  The  return  to  virtue  must  be  real, 
and  the  woman  must  not  simply  have  thrown 
over  her  acquaintance  because  she  was  tired  of 
him,  or  because  he  had  no  more  money,  or 
because  she  preferred  a  handsomer  man.  On  the 


* 
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Other  hand  the  return  may  be  made  at  past  the* 
eleventh  hour  —  as  where  a  willing  dissolute  squalls 
out  midway  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LIl.  p.  13). 

As  regards  children.  Distinction  is  herein  drawn 
as  to  the  rape  of  a  child  under  twelve  and 
under  ten  years  of  age  —  but  no  distinction  is 
drawn  as  to  sex.  As  respects  consent;  in  the 
case  of  a  child  under  twelve  its  consent  is  of 
no  weight,  unless  it  has  previously  gone  astray  — 
in  which  case  the  full  penalty  will  be  commuted 
to  transportation  {v.  case  of  Ch'ih  Chu-erh 
51  tt  ]^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LU.  p.  1 5).  Under 
ten,  consent  is  in  no  case  of  any  weight  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  LU.  p.    16). 

Rape    of  a    child    under   twelve  is  punishable 

« 

by  decapitation  subject  to  revision-,  and  if  the 
child's  death  be  caused  by  injuring  it  during  the 
rape,  however  unintentionally,  the  sentence  will 
be  carried  out  at  once  {v,  case  of  Wu  Yun-ts'ung 
iC#^    H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.    II). 

Rape  of  a  child  under  ten  is  punishable  by 
decapitation  without  appeal  as  a  scoundrel  yt  IS  • 
and,  where  a  ruffian  not  only  rapes,  but  chokes, 
a    child    of  so   tender    an    age    exposure  of  the 
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head  will  be  added  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p. 
15).  If  the  ofifender  be  but  a  youth,  arid  stops 
midway,    a  representation  may  be  made  to  His 

■ 

Imperial  Majesty  of  any  mitigating  circumstances, 
and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  may  be  deferred 
for  consideration  (v.  case  of  Sun  Hsiao-lien  ^ 
/h  ^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  10  —  and 
case  of  Tuan  Ssii  &t^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
LII.  p.  9). 

Successive  rape  TO  ^  is  an  heinous  form  of 
ordinary  rape,  and  is  visited  with  decapitation 
without  appeal  for  the  principal,  and  strangulation 
subject  to  confirmation  for  an  accomplice.  If  the 
victim  of  successive  rape  die  of  exhaustion,  the 
case  is  not  treated  as  murder,  but  as  causing 
her  death  without  intent  to  do  so,  and  is  punished 
in  the  same  way  as  if  she  had  committed  suicide  — 
in  either  case,  the  penalty  being  decapitation 
without  appeal  for  the  principal,  and  immediate 
strangulation  for  the  accomplice.  In  the  case  of 
successive  rape  aggravated  by  murder,  the 
principal  will  be  decapitated  and  his  head  exposed, 
and  an  accomplice  decapitated  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.   LU.  p.  4). 
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As  regards  attempted  rape  ^.  igl  5|C  J^i 
the  penalty  for  an  ordinary  offence  is  one  hundred 
blows  and  transportation  for  life  to  a  distance 
of  3000  li  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  Ln.  p.  17).  If 
the  attempt  has  not  gone  beyond  a  little  fumbling, 
the  fiill  penalty  will  generally  be  commuted ;  as 
in  the  case  of  Ku  Liu  ^  '/=\^  who,  sleeping 
in  a  brothel,  took  indecent  liberties  with  a  female 
lying  upon  the  same  stove  bed  —  proceeding 
no  further  on  her  crying  out,  the  penalty  was 
commuted  to  servitude  for  three  years  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  14).  And  again  in  the  case 
of  Fan  Yu-chin  ^  ^  ^  when  the  liberties 
proceeded  rather  far,  but  the  sentence  of  permanent 
transportation  was  declared  erroneous  (id.). 

It  is  a  capital  offence  to  cut  and  wound  the 
victim  in  attempting  her  honour,  and  to  use 
edged  weapons:  but  there  must  be  cutting,  and 
with  edged  weapons.  If  the  victim  be  injured 
in  any  other  way,  the  sentence  of  transportation 
will  be  increased  to  military  servitude  (z^.  case 
of  Li  Hsueh-hsieh  ^  S  ^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
LII.  p.  20).  Causing  miscarriage,  though  of  an 
eight     months'    old    child,    does    not    make    an 
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unsuccessful  attempt  at  rape  capital  {v.  case  of 
Li  Fa  ^^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  i); 
and,  in  the  case  of  Wang  Hu-tzti  3E  J^  'F ' 
it  was  authoritatively  laid  down,  that  merely 
procuring  miscarriage  by  the  offence  is  additional 
''injury  by  means  of  other  than  sharp 
"instruments''  {id.). 

The  definition  of  a  'child'  in  attempted  rape 
is  a  person  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
penalty  for  raping  such  a  person  in  ordinary 
cases  is  military  servitude  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
LII.  p.  15).  To  take  a  child  of  nine  into  a 
bam,  with  intent  to  carnally  know  her,  and  she 
consenting,  is  held  attempted  rape;  as  in  the 
case  of  Wang  Ching-chou  I  ^  ^  —  the 
offender  herein,  out  of  consideration  for  his 
tender  years  (fifteen)  was  sentenced  to  a  mitigated 
penalty  of  temporary  banishment  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  LII.  p.    7). 

It  is  considered  a  case  of  attempted  successive 
rape,  if  two  offenders  had  the  intention  of 
successively  ravishing  the  victim ,  although , 
assistance  coming  at  the  crucial  moment,  neither 
of  them  succeeded  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII.  p.  20). 
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Rape,  successive  rape,  or  attempted  rape 
by  officials  upon  those  within  their  jurisdiction, 
involve,  in  each  case,  two  degrees  heavier 
penalty  than  in  ordinary  cases :  and,  it  may 
be  added  here,  that  a  similar  aggravated 
penalty  attaches  where  the  offences  chanced 
during  a  period  of  mourning  for  parent  or 
husband. 


SECTION      III     —      INDECENT     ASSAULT     —      FORNICATION      — 

UNNATURAL   OFFENCES  —  CARNAL   OFFENCES   CONTRARY 

TO    RELATIONSHIP    —    PROCURATION     — 

PROCURING   ABORTION 

INDECENT    ASSAULT 

The  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  make  a 
distinction  between  this  and  attempted  rape, 
so  far  as  the  classification  of  the  offence  is 
concerned  —  but  consider  the  circumstances  in 
the  sentence.  It  is  ordinarily  punished  with 
transportation  of  one  kind  or  another,  whether 
the  offender  desisted  on  resistance  being  offered 
or  consequent  on  the  interference  of  bystanders 
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{v.  case  of  Wang  Pu-t'ing  ^'^  ^  H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  LII.p.  19).  The  gravity  of  the  punishment 
varies  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  assault ; 
so  an  indecent  assault  upon  a  child  twelve 
years'  old  was  punished  with  one  hundred 
blows  and  three  years'  transportation  —  the 
indecency  being  but  moderate  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  LII.  p.  15):  and  in  another  case,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  circumstances  of  rather 
greater  indecency,  the  offence  was  punished 
with  transportation  for  life  (zcl,). 

FORNICATION 

This  is  punished  with  eighty  blows,  and  the 
pander  is  liable  to  seventy. 

An  unnatural  offence  (^.  v,)  upon  an  adult, 
or  a  boy  over  the  age  of  twelve,  in  either 
case  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  parties,  is 
treated  as  a  case  of  fornication  somewhat 
aggravated  —  both  parties  receiving  one 
hundred  blows  and  one  month's  cangue,  and 
the  person  permitting  it  in  his  house  being 
punished  as  a  pander  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LII. 
p.   27). 
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In  regard  of  officials,  fornication  with  those 
within  their  jurisdiction  entails  a  penalty  two 
degrees  heavier  than  in  ordinary  cases  — 
the  other  party  is  however  punished  as  in 
ordinary  cases. 

Two  degrees  heavier  penalty  is  also  added 
when  the  offence  took  place  during  a  period 
of  mourning  for  parent  or  husband. 

UNNATURAL    OFFENCES 

Such  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  immorality,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  male  or  female. 

An  unnatural  offence  is  variously  considered, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  whether 
or  not  consent  was  given.  If  the  patient  be 
an  adult,  or  a  boy  over  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  consents,  the  case  is  treated  as  one  of 
fornication  —  and  both  parties  are  punished 
under  the  clause  relating  thereto :  if  the  adult 
or  boy  over  age  resists,  the  offence  is  considered 
as  rape  —  and  the  penalty  in  accordance :  if 
the  boy  be  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
offence  is  considered  as  rape,  with  the  penalty 
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therefor  —  irrespective  of  consent  or  resistance, 
unless  the  boy  has  previously  gone  astray  {v. 
Rape)  —  (H.  A.   H.   L.  vol.  LII.  p.    19). 

It  doubtless  appears  strange  that  abominable 
offences  should,  on  the  whole,  be  treated  with 
but  ordinary  severity:  but  such  offences  are 
regarded  as,  in  fact,  less  hurtful  to  the  community 
than  ordinary  immorality. 

CARNAL    OFFENCES    CONTRARY    TO    NATURAL 

RELATIONSHIP 

Adultery,  —  The  penalty  for  this  is  military 
servitude  for  the  adulterer  ^  ^ ,  and 
imprisonment  for  a  period  and  a  flogging  for 
the  naughty  woman  ^  ^ .  If  the  husband 
was  a  consenting  party,  the  adulterer  will 
receive  the  mitigated  sentence  of  one  hundred 
blows  and  three  years' transportation,  the  woman 
will  receive  ninety  blows  (actually  administered) 
and  transportation  for  two  years'  and  a  half 
commutable  by  fine,  while  the  complaisant 
husband  will  receive  ninety  blows  {v,  case  of 
Jen  Ch  ao-tung  'fi  Ji^  #[  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XX.  p.   28). 

C.       Ea       Ga  2^ 
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If  the  offence  take  place  during  a  period  of 
mourning  for  parent  or  husband,  an  aggravated 
penalty  of  two  degrees  attaches. 

If  the  offence  be  committed  by  an  official 
upon  one  within  his  jurisdiction,  a  similar  aggravated 
penalty  attaches. 

The  offence  is,  despite  the  number  of  cases 
thereon,  not  extremely  common;  for  Chinese 
women,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  are 
peculiarly  particular,  and  will  hang  themselves 
without  hesitation  M  0  §  ff  rft  ^  if  their 
reputation  be  aspersed,  however  slightly  — '  M 
^  ^  in  ^  ^  ^  —  of  this  several  instances 
have  been  given.  The  offence  is  mostly  important 
by  reason  of  the  incidental  points,  such  as  homicide 
and  general  responsibility,  to  which  it  often  gives 
rise  {v.  especially  Relativfiship  —  Husband  afid 
Wife  —  yiistijiable  Homicide^  and  Murder). 

Incest.  —  The  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship 
include,  not  only  the  usual  five  degrees,  but  also 
relationships  still  more  remote.  The  offence  is 
throughout  punished  with  great  severity.  So  to 
hold  criminal  intercourse  with  relations  in  the 
fifth  degree,  is  punishable  with  transportation  for 
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three  years  and  one  hundred  blows.  If  in  such  cases 
a  rape  is  committed,  decapitation  is  incurred. 
To  hold  criminal  intercourse  with  a  step-child  is 
similarly  punishable.  To  hold  criminal  intercourse 
with  relations  more  remote  than  the  fifth  degree,  is 
punishable  with  one  hundred  blows  —  and  if  in  such 
case  a  rape  is  committed  decapitation  is  incurred. 

PROCURATION 

It  is  against  the  law  to  buy  respectable  people 
for  improper  purposes.  A  divorced  wife  cannot 
be  considered  altogether  a  respectable  person 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.   31). 

PROCURING    ABORTION 

This  is  not  capitally  punishable,  and  a  person 
actually  administering  the  noxious  thing  is  only 
liable  to  transportation  for  life  —  even  although 
the  woman  dies.  If  the  share  taken  by  the 
offender  was  merely  to  procure  the  noxious  thing, 
and  although  fatal  results  ensue,  the  sentence 
of  one  hundred  blows  and  three  years'  transportation 
will  be  imposed  —  commutable  in  the  case  of  a 
female  offender  by  fine  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LI.  p.  80). 
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To  procure  abortion  by  use  of  drugs  is  st\'led 
ffl  ^  tr  B&  •    death   resulting   from  flooding  is 

styled  B^mm^n. 


SECTK>N    IV    —    ABDUCTION 


ABDUCTION 


This  offence  is  complete  once  the  woman  has 
been  carried  away  from  the  spot  where  she  was 
seized  —  rescue  or  no  rescue  ^  IS  ^  ^  ^  3§ 

vol.  VIII.  p.  55).  It  is  ordinarily  punishable  with 
military  servitude,  but  if  with  great  violence,  in 
bodies,  or  followed  by  violation,  capitally. 

The  character  of  the  offence  differs  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  woman 
was  carried  off  —  such  as  the  use  of  force  (forcible 
abduction  -  |^  ^),  and  the  number  of  those 
engaged  in  the  offence  (the  latter  point  of 
such  importance  as  to  need  separate  individual 
consideration)  —  and  further  according  to  additional 
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circumstances,  such  as  violation.  The  position  of  the 
woman  in  the  moral  scale  is  also  a  consideration  of 
great  cogency.  That  well-known  saying  in  Chinese 
law   that    ''to    abduct  a   woman   is   worse   than 

-to  kai  her''  J^^MMW^M^IS^M  is 
frequently  laid  down  as  a  rule  —  and  so  treated 
it  is  not  clearly  explicable.  It  is  submitted  that 
it  is  simply  a  saying  —  one  of  the  merely  moral 
^  oracular  Chinese  c/icia :  the  position  of  an  abducted 
maiden  is  morally  so  grave  (and  practically  liable 
to  such  obnoxious  public  comment)  that  she  ought 
not  to  find  life  worth  living. 

It  is  no  excuse  that  the  prisoner's  intentions 
were  honourable  —  as,  for  instance,  to  relieve  the 
woman's  misery,  where  her  former  husband  had 
beaten  her  and  turned  her  out  of  doors  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  VIII.  p.  38).  It  is  no  excuse  that 
the  woman  was  seized  as  a  deposit  merely  — 
to  induce  the  husband  to  pay  salvage  money 
due  the  abductor  (v,  the  Life-boat  case  H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  VIII.  p.  46).  It  is  no  excuse  that  the 
woman  ran  away  with  the  prisoner,  if  he  keeps 
her  with  him  and  passes  her  off  as  his  wife  — 
even    a    mere    mistress    of  another    (v.    case    of 
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Liu  Ken-chieng  ^9  Ifi  |^  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XX.  p.  27).  And  even  if  a  woman  runs  away 
entirely  of  her  own  motion  to  another's  house, 
the  latter,  if  he  allows  her  to  stop  with  him, 
will  get  three  years'  transportation  and  one 
hundred  blows  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VII. 
p.   21). 

It  is  not  permissible  for  a  person  to  abduct 
his  own  wife  after  he  has  given  her  a  bill  of 
divorcement  —  even  though  merely  with  a  view 
to  make  the  second  husband  pay  up  the  marriage 
portion  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  VIII.  p.  44).  It  is 
not  permissible  to  abduct  the  slave  of  a  relation, 
although  in  a  measure  property  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  III.  p.  58);  the  offence  is  not  so 
serious,  however,  as  carrying  off  the  slave  of 
one  not  a  relation  {id,). 

Even  where  the  offender  had  in  some  sort  a 
good  right  to  carry  off  the  woman,  and  was  in 
simple  ignorance  of  fact  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  the  ordinary  penalty  is  not  much 
mitigated.  So  in  the  case  of  Li  Tzit  ^  ^ , 
wherein  the  offender  had  arranged  to  marry  a 
widow,    and   had    paid   the    marriage  portion  to 
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her  friends,  though  the  marriage  contract  had 
not  been  delivered  i\X  ^  ^  M^^MW- 
Her  friends  subsequendy  determined  to  break  off 
the  match,  and  sent  back  the  presents;  but  the 
offender  knew  nothing  about  it  —  as  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  return  of  the  presents 
appropriated  them  himself.  Hearing  that  his 
intended's  friends  were  sending  her  away,  and 
suspecting  they  meant  to  marry  her  to  someone 
else,  the  offender  carried  off  the  woman,  but 
did  not  force  her  to  complete  the  marriage. 
For  this  the  abductor  did  not  indeed  receive 
the  full  penalty,  but  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  a  term  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  IX.  p.  34).  The 
case  of  Li  Hsiao-yang  ^  /J^  ^  seems  even 
harder.  There  the  offender  carried  off  and  compelled 
to  marry  him  a  woman  who  was  perfectly  agreeable, 
and  whose  friends  had  accepted  his  wedding  gifts, 
and  the  penalty  of  transportation  for  life  was 
adjudged  —  as  it  appeared  that  the  relative 
who  had  arranged  the  marriage  was  not  the  one 
legally  entitled  to  do  so  (id,).  The  Authorities, 
however,  admitted  that  there  was  some  ground 
for  the  offender's  action    *  t^  ^  E3  • 
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The  following  are  considerations  for  substantial 
mitigation  or  complete  extenuation :  —  (a)  where 
the  woman  is  returned  by  the  offender,  and  the 
latter  delivers  himself  up  to  justice :  {6)  where 
the  woman  had  no  claims  to  regard. 

In  respect  of  the  latter  point,  a  woman  who 
has  been  sold  and  resold  without  objection, 
cannot  claim  that  her  reputation  has  suffered  by 
her  abduction:  nor  can  a  woman  who  has  been 
put  up  for  public  sale  ^  9i^i^  "^  :  nor  can 
one  who  has  passed  through  a  broker's  hands, 
whether  in  obedience  to  parental  orders  or 
otherwise  —  but  herein  if  she  be  sold  to  a 
respectable  family  she  becomes  a  respectable 
woman  l^jjg  M  A  ^  ^  ^  M  1^  ^M  if:- 
A  divorcee  is  considered  to  have  no  claims  to 
consideration,  and  much  less  a  woman  who  has 
remarried  before  her  late  husband  is  well  cold 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  VIII.  p.  31).  A  woman 
with  whom  the  abductor  has  been  very  intimate 
is  also  no  fit  subject  for  consideration  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  III.  p.  57);  and  though  great 
violence  was  employed  in  carrying  her  off,  the 
sentence    will    be    simply   transportation    for    life 
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instead  of  capital  (id,)  —  a  certain  amount  of 
violence  is  permissible  between  intimate  fKends. 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  cases  of  abduction  to  determine, 
not  merely  what  degree  of  intimacy  (if  any) 
existed  between  the  actual  parties,  but  also  how 
intimate  the  abductor  was  with  the  family  of 
the  woman  abducted.  In  regard  of  the  general 
question  of  intimacy,  such  considerations  as  these 
are  considered  cogent:  —  Were  the  parties 
merely  accustomed  to  visit  each  other  from  time 
to  time?  (i.  e,  on  merely  visiting  terms  ^  ^ 
ft  3|5 ) :  was  she  accustomed  to  meet  him  without 
running  away  ?  ^  o  o  ^  >^  >^  >S  :  did  she 
avoid  him  after  she  had  grown  up  and  see  him 
no  longer?  ^#:^iP^^^^.  Further, 
the  word  'intimacy'  does  not  necessarily  imply 
immoral  intimacy    ^  ^ . 

A  question  of  much  force  in  the  determination 
of  the  offence  is  as  to  the  number  of  those 
engaged  therein.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
whether  one  or  more  offenders  were  concerned. 
If  two  were  engaged,  the  principal  will  be 
sentenced  to  decapitation  subject  to  revision,  and 
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the  accessory  to  transportation  for  life.  And, 
again,  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
more  than  two  were  engaged;  for,  in  that  case, 
the  principal  will  be  sentenced  to  immediate 
decapitation,  and  the  accessories  to  strangulation 
subject  to  revision  —  whether  the  woman  was 
maltreated  or  not,  and  (contrary  to  the  general 
rule)  whether  or  not  the  woman  was  actually 
removed  from  the  spot  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  VIII. 

p.   50). 

As  regards  the  revision  of  the  sentence  of 
strangulation  for  the  accessories,  it  was  provided 
in  the  5^^  year  of  Taokuang  that  in  the  following 
cases  the  sentence  should  be  confirmed.  Where 
the  accomplice  entered  the  house,  or  if  the 
woman  was  violated,  where  he  assisted  in 
dragging  her  off,  although  not  actually  entering 
the  house:  where  the  accomplice  had  been 
engaged  in  joint  abduction  more  than  once : 
where  he  assisted  in  putting  pressure  on  the 
woman,  thereby  causing  her  death,  or  where 
the  death  of  a  person  who  tried  to  arrest  the 
offenders  was  caused  by  resistance  thereto  — 
whether    the    accomplice    himself  was    physically 
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the  intervener,  or  whether  the  accomplice  merely 
lent  his  countenance  to  resistance ;  where  the 
woman  had  been  sold  and  cannot  be  traced : 
where  the  abduction  was  by  two  or  more  in 
the  open  air  —  the  accomplice  taking  actual 
part  therein.  All  other  cases  with  the  revised 
capital  penalty  were  to  be  entered  on  the  List 
of  Cases  Reserved,  with  a  view  to  their 
commutation  (H.  A.  H.   L.  vol.   IX.  p.    51). 

If  the  joint  abduction  be  of  a  dissolute,  tlie 
penalty  is  much  reduced.  So  if  the  offence  be 
by  more  than  two  persons,  the  principal  will  be 
sent  to  the  Mahommedan  settlements  as  a  slave, 
and  the  accessories  will  be  transported  for  life 
3000  li  distance. 

Again,  where  the  families  of  the  offender  and 

the  girl  are  connected    ^  ^  J!R  ^ .  and  there 

has   been    previous    proposal   of  marriage,  some 

mitigation    is    allowed.     As,    for    instance,    where 

more    than  two  persons  are  concerned  —  when 

I  the   principal  is  sentenced  to  death  provisionally, 

■  and    the    accessories    to    transportation.    On    the 

Icther  hand,  if  there  was  no  tie  subsisting  between 
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the  families,  a  mere  proposal  of  marriage  acts 
as  no  sort  of  extenuation. 

Furthermore,  if  the  principal  sends  the  woman 
back  unharmed,  and  delivers  himself  up  to  justice, 
he  will  only  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
on  the  frontiers;  and  an  accessor)'  in  such 
case  who  delivers  himself  up  will  be  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  three  years  merely  — 
increased  by  three  months'  cangue  if  he  be  in 
the  service  of  the  family  of  the  girl  abducted. 

It  seems  not  entirely  irrelevant  to  mention  in 
conclusion  that  case,  well-known  to  foreigners  at 
the  time  as  the  'Wenchow  Abduction  Case'  — 
an  illustration  of  how  the  law  on  this  topic  is 
worked  where  a  foreigner  is  concerned.  The 
facts  were  that  a  nun  was  carried  off  by  the 
aforesaid  foreigner's  servants,  and  was  subsequently 
ravished  by  him  —  the  abduction  taking  place, 
according  to  the  Chinese  Court,  by  the  express 
orders  of  the  master.  The  foreign  Court  acquitted 
the  European  both  of  the  rape  and  abduction; 
but  the  Chinese  authorities  insisted  on  dealing 
with  the  natives  concerned,  and  finding  the  head 
boatman   guilty    as    accessory   to   abduction  and 
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rape,  sentenced  him  to  strangulation,  and  carried 
the  sentence  out.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  sentence,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
not  have  been  carried  into  effect  —  if  Chinese 
alone  had  been  concerned;  for  a  nun's  virtue 
is,  in  that  country,  a  doubtful  quantity,  and  the 
law  would  certainly  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  life  of  the  principal  alone.  On  another 
showing,  also,  it  would  appear  that  the  execution 
was  even  actually  contrary  to  law;  for  the 
Court  admitted  that  the  boatman  was  a  servant 
acting  under  the  orders  of  his  master  — 
and  being  so,  his  sentence  should  have  been 
reduced. 


SECTION    V    —   PROTECTION   OF   CHILDREN   —    KIDNAPPING 

PROTECTION   OF    CHILDREN 

When  lost,  strayed,  or  fugitive  children  are 
discovered,  they  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  the  nearest  magistrate. 

To   detain    a   lost,    strayed,   or   fugitive   child 
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as  a  slave,  wife,  or  child  for  a  long  period, 
entails  a  penalty  not  exceeding  eighty  blows 
and  transportation  for  two  years:  to  do  so  for 
a  short  period,  entails  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
eighty  blows.  To  sell  a  lost  or  strayed  child 
as  a  slave  involves  transportation  for  three  years 
and  one  hundred  blows.  To  sell  a  fugitive  child  as  a 
slave  involves  two  and  a  half  years'  transportation 
and  ninety  blows;  and  the  ftigitive  so  sold 
incurs  one  degree  less  punishment  than  that 
incurred  by  the  seller. 

KIDNAPPING 

This  offence  differs  from  abduction  in  that  it 
must  be  accomplished  by  stratagem,  and  further 
that  the  kidnapping  must  be  with  a  view  to 
subsequent  sale:  furthermore,  abduction  applies 
merely  to  women,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
element  of  immorality  in  the  offence  —  kidnapping 
applies  equally  to  man,  woman,  or  child,  and 
there  is  no  element  of  immorality  involved. 

The  offence  is  variously  considered  according 
to  the  position  of  the  person  kidnapped,  the 
purpose    for    which   the   person    kidnapped   was 
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sold,  and  the  general  circumstances  under  which 
the  kidnapping  took  place. 

A  few  examples  only  are  given. 

To  kidnap  a  free  person,  and  afterwards  offer 
such  person  for  sale  as  a  slave,  entails  on  all 
concerned  transportation  for  life  to  a  distance  of 
3000  li  and  one  hundred  blows  —  whether  the  sale 
be  effected  or  not.  To  kidnap  a  free  person,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  such  person  as  a  wife,  or 
for  adoption,  entails  on  the  principal  transportation 
for  three  years,  and  one  hundred  blows.  If,  in 
such  case,  the  person  in  question  resists  and  in 
consequence  is  killed,  the  offender  will  incur  a 
penalty  of  decapitation  subject  to  revision.  Where 
the  person  kidnapped  was  a  slave,  the  penalty 
in  all  the  above  cases  is  reduced  a  degree. 

The  harbourers  and  purchasers  of  persons 
kidnapped  are  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as 
the  persons  who  kidnap. 


CHAPTER  XI 


OFFENCES  AGAINST  PROPERTY  — 

LARCENY 

SECTION    I    —   GENERAL   CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATION 

The  offence,  on  the  whole,  covers  a  wide 
field.  It  is  as  a  subject  in  Chinese  law  curiously 
divided  and  considered ;  and  points  which  with 
us  could  only  well  arise  in  the  case  of  so 
distinct  an  offence  as,  for  instance,  burglary  or 
house-breaking,  commonly  arise  in  China  in 
connection  with  larceny  —  be  it  what  we  call 
simple  or  aggravated:  and,  moreover,  what  with 
us  are  distinct  offences,  are  treated  in  China 
merely  as  forms  of  the  primary  offence  of  larceny — 
e,  g,  substitution. 


The  chief  division  of  the  subject  is  into  larceny 
committed  by  stealth,  and  larceny  committed 
ijpenly :  the  former  is  theft,  the  latter  robber>'. 
What  is  meant  is,  that  tliough  in  both  cases  it 
is  essential  tliat  tlierc  sliould  ])e  a  taking  without 
jiistificarion  JiS!|fmAnt*3^#^^ 
ftw  ^  G.  -^ ,  in  theft  the  taking  is  by  stealth 
[S  M'  t^  ^ ,  but  in  robbery  the  taking  is  done 
openly  -^BMM  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI. 
p.   24). 

Robbery  is  not  of  necessity  punished  more 
severely  than  theft,  both  equally  depend  for 
their  gravity  upon  the  attendant  circumstances 
and  condidons,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  tliis 
latter  point  that  probably  more  space  in  a 
Chinese  law  book  is  given  to  robbery  than 
theft  —  for  the  former  lends  itself  to  special 
circumstances. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  word  isei 
^ .  usually  translated  robber  or  diief,  does  not 
mean  merely  this,  but  is  applied  "to  all  persons 
"who  set  the  authorities  at  defiance  by  acquisitive 
"acts  of  violence"  —  and  inasmuch  as  "the 
"object  which  it  is  sought  to  acquire  may  be  a 
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'^bag  of  money  or  the  Empire"  it  results  that 
tsei  implies  "either  robber,  or  bandit,  or  rebel". 
Tao  *^  is  the  generic  term  for  larceny  — 
theft  being  ch'teh  tao  ^  )^  and  robbery 
cKiang  tao  M*  *i^ . 

Tlie  taking,  —  (a)  That  the  full  penalty  for 
an  act  of  larceny  may  be  inflicted,  the  taking 
must  be  without  any  sort  of  justification  or 
excuse;  and  reasonable,  but  sometimes  trifling, 
and  occasionally  very  questionable  considerations, 
will  create  —  even  in  aggravated  cases  — 
sometimes  partial,  and  occasionally  complete 
extenuation,  so  far  as  the  larceny  is  concerned. 
Thus  one  person  has  a  claim  against  another, 
and  violently  carries  off*  the  lajter's  cattle  in 
satisfaction  thereof  —  penalty  eighty  blows  only. 
Again  if  the  aforesaid  claimant  chances  to  kill 
the  cattle  owner,  the  penalty  will  be  that  for 
killing  in  affray,  or  ordinary  murder  (z^.  Debt), 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  taking  be  without 
any  ground  whatever,  the  mere  taking  will  render 
tlie  culprit  liable  to  three  years'  transportation 
and  one  hundred  blows;  and  if  under  similar 
conditions     life    is     taken,    the    penalty    will    be 
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decapitation  without  appeal  —  or  assuming 
several  are  involved,  decapitation  without  appeal 
for  the  principal,  strangulation  subject  to.  His 
Imperial  Majesty's  approval  for  those  guilty  in 
the  second  degree,  and  penal  servitude  for  life 
on  the  remote  frontiers  for  simple  accessories  or 
third  parties.  There  is  also  another  curious 
point  in  this  connection,  if  the  cattle  or  property 
carried  off  do  not  belong  to  the  person  against 
whom  the  carrier  has  a  claim,  it  would  seem 
that  the  case  will  not  be  considered  as  one  of 
larceny.    So    in   the   case   of  Cheng  Ch'ien-ts'ai 

where  a  creditor  and  some  friends 
of  his  tried  to  carry  off  some  cattle  owned  by 
a  debtor  jointly  with  his  brother,  and  the  latter 
being  killed  by  one  of  the  creditor's  friends, 
the  Board  refused  to  allow  the  case  to  be  dealt 
with  as  one  of  robbery  and  murder  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  4  and  post  —  Debt),  And  so 
also  in  the  case  of  Li  Hsing-t'ai  ^  ^  ^fc » 
awarded  a  mitigated  penalty  (but  not  for  larceny) 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  6). 

Occasionally  the  claimant,  previous  to  his  action. 
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has  indulged  in  words  or  a  struggle  —  merely 
as  a  mode  of  bringing  his  just  demands  before 
his  debtor.  So  in  the  case  of  Ou  P'eng-shun 
^  il9  IP  1  a  convict  who  first  having  words 
with  his  master,  because  he  would  not  pay  his 
wages,  then  proceeded  to  rob  the  latter  —  the 
case  being  treated  as  simple  theft,  vnth  penalty 
therefor  increased  by  two  degrees  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XVI.  pp.  4 — 5).  And  in  the  case  of 
Liu  Lao-kung  ^  ^  ^ ,  the  culprit  was  owed 
300  cash  by  the  man  with  whom  he  was 
struggling  —  and  though  he  killed  his  victim, 
and  considered  7200  cash  necessary  to  meet 
his  claim,  the  case  was  considered  as  one  of 
killing  with  intent  merely  (id.).  And  though 
the  claim  was  a  gambling  one,  similar  actions 
would  be  similarly  treated  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XVI.  p.   6). 

A  person  may  even  clear  out  another's 
premises,  and  carry  ofif  his  stock,  and  escape 
with  transportation  for  life  —  if  he  has  some 
lame  excuse  like  Li  Chia  ^  ^ ,  to  the  effect 
that  "he  refused  to  give  me  some  money  to 
''go  in  search  of  my  wife,  who  had  been  in  his 
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^'service  and  had  bolted"  ijd),  A  mere  grudge 
against  an  establishment  for  dismissing  the  culprit 
(though  for  a  good  enough  cause)  has  saved 
the  aforesaid  culprit  from  the  full  penalty  for 
simple  larceny  of  some  useful  articles  in  the  said 
establishment. 

The  reasoning  is  occasionally  even  more  strained 
and  far-fetched.  For  instance,  it  is  not  robbery 
to  relieve  a  friend  because  he  will  not  lend  a 
'fiver'  (id,).  And  if  two  parties  being  on  the 
same  footing  engage  in  a  fight,  and  one  of 
them  despoils  the  other,  the  case  will  not  be 
aggravated  by  being  considered  one  of  larceny 
also  —  the  preliminary  fight  is  considered  as 
explanatory  of  a  desire  for  revenge,  and  the 
revenge  took  the  form  of  openly  taking  another's 
property. 

{d)  Whether  or  not  there  was  an  asportation 
is  a  vital  consideration  in  nearly  every  case 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  36).  The  offence 
may  however  be  found,  although  there  was  no 
removal  —  the  attempt  being  punished  —  but 
not  {fiota  bene)  with  the  full  penalty.  Thus  if  the 
offence   be   in   a   house,    the    offenders    may  be 
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punished  for  larceny  from  the  mere  fact  of 
entering  with  that  intention  —  that  they  gained 
nothing  does  not  so  far  materially  affect  the 
case:  a  fortiori  the  offenders  will  be  punished 
for  larceny  (though  not  to  the  full  degree)  if 
they  took  plunder,  but  abandoned  it  on  the 
premises:  but  for  the  full  penalty  to  be  inflicted, 
the  things  must  have  been  carried  off  the  premises. 
Even  in  dealing  with  the  gangs  of  robbers  with 
which  Western  China  is  infested,  the  penalty  is 
less  by  one  degree,  if  no  plunder  has  been 
obtained. 

Certain  distinctions  are  furthermore  herein  drawn, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  object  taken,  and  the 
extent  of  the  asportation.  Thus,  with  valuables, 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  full  penalty  to  have  taken 
and  concealed  them  about  the  person  :  but  strings 
of  cash,  and  common  articles  of  furniture,  must 
have  actually  been  carried  effectively  away,  to 
secure  conviction  for  the  full  offence,  or  indeed 
for  larceny  in  any  degree :  so  in  an  instance 
wherein  a  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  offence, 
after  having  entered  a  house,  and  done  up  in 
a    bundle    a    couple    of  thousand  cash  —  being 
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caught  in  the  act  of  carrying  his  booty  away 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXII.  p.  17).  Again,  as 
regards  heavy  articles  of  wood  or  stone,  that 
the  full  penalty  be  adjudged,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  have  been  placed  on  the  cart  or 
means  of  transport  provided  for  the  removal. 
Horses,  asses,  and  the  like,  must  have  been 
removed  from  the  stable :  and,  in  this  connection, 
it  is  provided  that  if  but  one  horse  has  been 
removed,  and  others  follow  forth,  the  offender 
shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  more  than  the 
one  animal.  In  the  case  of  dogs,  hawks,  and 
the  like  small  domestic  animals,  it  is  an  essential 
that  the  offender  has  obtained  physical  control 
over  them,  in  consequence  whereof  they  are 
actually  in  the  offender's  possession.  Articles  of 
food  are  not  considered  in  the  light  of  valuables : 
contraband  salt,  of  course,  is  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  4).  It  may  be  mentioned 
also  that  to  make  away  with  the  plunder  of 
another  offender  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  act 
of  larceny  (id,), 

Deterinination  of  gravity  of  offence.  —   This, 
apart   from   special  circumstances  of  aggravation 
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or  special  conditions,  is  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  the  property  taken  —  and  ordinarily 
the  amount  taken  on  the  one  occasion  (H,  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VI.).  For  if  the  offender 
takes  something  to-day,  and  again  something 
more  to-morrow,  the  offences  are  looked  upon 
as  separate  cases,  though  discovered  at  the 
same  time  —  and  the  offender,  in  accordance 
widi  die  rule,  is  tried  for  the  more  important 
only.  But  if  the  constant  offender  is  a  servant, 
and  has  taken  from  his  master,  when  the  latter 
finds  out  his  several  losses  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  several  amounts  will  be  considered 
as  part  and  parcel  of  one  offence.  There  is 
however  some  question  whether  this  latter  ruling 
is  sound:  indeed  it  is  said  that  the  culprit  will 
merely  be  dealt  with  as  a  hardened  offender 
{g.  V.) :  and  he  will  certainly  be  so  treated  if 
the  losses  were  not  discovered  at  one  and 
the  same  time  —  as  where  the  master  is 
^'lying  low". 

In  reckoning  the  amount  taken,  the  value 
of  plunder  capable  of  being  realized  is  alone 
considered:     so     notes    payable    to    the    person 
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named  upon  them,  or  which  are  not  due,  are 
not  taken  into  the  calculation.  If  the  taking  be 
in  copper  cash,  one  thousand  of  such  are  to  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  one  tael  of  silver, 
and  the  ruling  rate  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  60). 
If  clothes  be  taken,  the  average  cost  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  value,  and  riot  the  amount  for 
which  they  may  have  been  pawned  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XVI.  p.   61). 

If  the  offenders  be  several,  the  value  to  be 
considered  is  that  for  the  aggregate  of  the 
plunder  taken,  and  not  what  the  offenders 
individually  have  had  in  their  possession  or  know 
of  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XV.  p.  63).  Moreover  the 
principal  will  receive  a  sentence  based  upon  the 
aggregate  sum,  irrespective  of  his  individual 
share,  and  regardless  whether  a  confederate  got 
away  with  the  bulk  of  the  property^  or  whether 
all  the  property  has  been  lost:  the  confederates 
receive  lesser  sentences  —  also  regardless  whether 
they  have  received  any  plunder  or  not. 

If  the  victims  be  several,  the  value  to  be 
considered   is   not   the  aggregate  of  the  plunder 
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taken,  but  the  value  of  the  plunder  taken  from 
the  greatest  loser.  And  this  though  two  or  more 
persons  who  suffered  were  lodging  in  the  same 
hut,  or  were  on  board  the  same  boat  —  case 
of  Li  Ming   ^  i^  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVH.  p.  3). 

Larceny  to  an  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  taels  or  more  is  a  capital  offence;  but 
if  under  five  hundred  taels  value  is  taken  (and 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty),  the  case  is  subject 
to  the  Autumn  Revision;  and  if  more  than  five 
hundred  taels,  the  sentence  will  be  confirmed 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  66).  And,  in  this 
connection,  if  the  offenders  be  several,  the 
principal  will  be  sentenced  to  death  —  though 
his  individual  share  falls  short  of  the  capital 
sum  —  while  the  confederates  will  be  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life. 

Larceny  to  an  amount  of  one  hundred  taels 
or  over,  but  under  one  hundred  and  twenty,  is 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life  2000  // 
from  the  offender's  home;  and  if  the  offender 
runs  away  from  punishment,  and  commits  a 
further  act  of  larceny,  his  punishment  will  be 
increased     two    degrees;    and    if   he    so    offend 
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thrice,  he  will  be  treated  as  an  incorrigible  rogue, 
and  sent  to  penal  servitude  on  the  frontiers  of 
Yunnan    Kueichow   or  the  Two    Kuang  flft  ^ 

—  distinction  being  drawn  between  one  who 
runs  away  and  commits  the  larceny  before 
reaching  the  place  of  punishment,  and  one  who 
does  so  afterwards. 

The  value  put  upon  the  property  by  the 
owner  is  not  to  be  accepted  unless  evidence  is 
given;  and  in  capital  cases  of  larceny,  where 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  value,  the  words 
* 'after  the  Autumn  Assize"  are  to  be  added  to 
the  sentence  of  death. 

As  regards  circumstance  of  aggravation  (such 
as  violence  and  murder),  and  special  conditions 
(such  as  relationship),  affecting  a  particular  act 
of  larceny,  the  more  common  cases  require 
separate  treatment;  but  it  may  be  noted  here, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  larceny  by  day  is  not 
regarded  so  gravely  as  larceny  by  night,  and 
that  larceny  from  a  relation  is  more  leniently 
considered  than  larceny  from  an  outsider. 


I 
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SOME    GENERAL    VARIETIES 

Robbery  with  violence.  —  This   is   considered 

to  be   where  the  ofifenders  are  many  and  carry 

weapons,    as  distinct  from  simple  robbery  where 

the   offenders    are    few  in  number  and  unarmed. 

It  is  an  essential  of  the  offence  that  the  violence 

should  precede  the  robbery,  but  it  is  not  essential 

that  the  violence  should  have  been  with  a  view 

to    plunder.    Whether   or   not   the   violence   was 

with  a  view  to  plunder  is  very  important  however ; 

if   it    was,    the   penalty   of  decapitation    will   be 

meted   out   to   all  concerned;  if  it  was  not,  the 

« 

plundering  being,  as  it  were,  an  after-thought, 
the  principal  only  will  be  so  treated,  and  the 
others  less  rigorously  in  varying  degrees.  So  in 
a  rule  which  prescribes  that  where  the  robbers 
are  more  than  ten  in  number,  or  carry  weapons, 
the  principal  is  to  be  treated  under  the  law 
regarding  robbery  with  violence  —  the  penalty 
for  those  guilty  in  the  second  degree  being 
reduced    a    step     f^  ^  +  A  0  ±  l»l  1$  S 


■-  #  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XV.  p.  78). 

The  scope  of  the  offence  is  in  fact  wide ;  for 
even  if  the  person  robbed  receives  no  hurt,  and 
the  robbers  do  not  succeed  in  getting  any 
plunder,  the  case  is  yet  ciinsidered  as  one  of 
robbery  with  violence  (though  of  a  milder  nature) 
from  tiie  fact  of  the  attempt  having  been  made 

—  the  principal  being  liable  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  and  tlie  accessories  to  transportation  for 
tile  same  period.  Indeed,  the  parties  will  be 
liable  to  transportation  for  life,  if  there  be 
distinct  evidence  that  the  robbery  was  contemplated 

—  as  judged  from  the  fact  that  tliey  were 
caught  witli  arms  in  their  possession,  and  have 
enrolled  themselves  into  a  band  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XIV.  p.   91). 

As  regards  the  arming,  it  is  laid  down  that 
anything  which  can  be  used  for  purposes  of 
offence  or  defence,  or  for  facilitating  the  robbery, 
comes  under  the  category  of  arms  and  appliances 
^  f^  —  whips,  sticks,  knives,  poles,  even  a 
ladder.  Moreover  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the 
band  was  armed  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  body 
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to  be  considered  an  armed  band  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XVI.  p.   34). 

If  the  robbery  be  from  a  house,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  was  put  in  fear,  it  is 
robbery  with  violence;  and  accomplices  in  the 
robbery  may  be  treated  as  principals,  although 
they  remained  outside  the  house,  provided 
they  took  part  in  the  act  by  which  the  person 
robbed  was  frightened.  So  in  the  case  of  Chang 
Te-yiian  5^  ^  7C  and  others,  wherein  the 
violence  consisted  in  rapping  the  shutters  of  a 
house  with  a  stick  and  knocking  down  some 
tiles  from  the  roof;  the  master  of  the  house, 
terribly  frightened  thereby  fled  away  by  a  back 
door,  and  two  men  of  the  party'  entering  the 
premises,  stole  what  they  wanted  without  opposition 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  40). 

The  common  offence  of  stupifying  the  victims 
before  robbery  is  also  looked  on  as  robbery 
with  violence;  and  the  deviser  of  the  robbery, 
the  preparer  of  the  drug,  the  person  who  actually 
administers  it,  and  (if  it  be  a  second  offence) 
all  accomplices  will  be  sentenced  to  immediate 
decapitation,    if  the   object  was  effected :  others 
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concerned  will  be  transported  to  Turkestan.  If, 
though  the  object  was  not  effected,  the  victim 
died  from  the  drugging,  all  concerned  will  be 
equally  liable  to  immediate  decapitation  —  and, 
if  the  victim  be  recovered  by  some  one  else, 
to  decapitation  subject  to  revision.  In  no  case 
will  the  offenders  be  allowed  any  benefit  by 
delivering  themselves  up  to  justice  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  Xm.  p.   67). 

In  ordinary  cases  of  robbery  with  violence,  if 
anybody  be  killed,  whether  it  be  the  person 
robbed,  or  the  police  who  had  come  to  his 
assistance,  the  penalty  will  be  summary  decapitation 
and  exposure  of  the  head  for  all  concerned;  if 
anyone  be  wounded  merely,  the  sentence  of 
decapitation  will  be  summary,  or  subject  to 
revision,  according  as  any  plunder  has  actually 
been   taken   or   not    (H.    A.    H.    L.    vol.    XIV. 

p.  98). 

Circonstances    aMentmntes    will    be   allowed    if 

the    offender   stopped    on  the  way  to  the  scene 

of  action,  and  took  no  part  in  the  affair  beyond 

sharing   the    plunder.    This   concession    does  not 

extend    to    one   who  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
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affair,  and  was  merely  prevented  from  taking 
any  action  by  sickness  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XTV. 
p.  42).  Again,  all  who  enter  a  house  robbed 
are  liable  in  the  first  degree ;  but  mitigating 
circumstances  are  allowed  in  the  case  of  accomplices 
keeping  watch  outside  or  receiving  the  plunder 
—  unless  they  are  enrolled  members  of  the 
band,  or  actually  take  part  in  the  violence,  or 
use  threatening  language,  or  are  old  offenders. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine  the  fact 
of  entry.  For  the  purposes  of  the  article  on  this 
subject,  a  temporary  shed  is  considered  a  house, 
if  the  proprietor  has  clothes  or  money  in  it 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.   36). 

Robbery  and  murder,  —  If  in  the  course  of 
a  robbery  the  victim  jumps  into  the  water  and 
is  drowned  it  is  robbery  and  murder,  and  the 
offender  will  be  sentenced  to  decapitation,  under 
the  statute  of  forcing  a  man  to  kill  himself  by 
robbery  @  ^^  j^  JI  A  H^  ^  (H.  A.  H  L. 
vol.  XVI.  p.  8  —  V,  also  suicide  on  this 
point). 

Robbery  in  bodies  or  mobs  armed  and  unarmed, — 
As    regards  robbery  in  bodies,  the  general  rule 


is  that  where  die  robbers  are  less  than  ten  in 
number  and  unarmed  the  case  will  be  treated 
as  a  simple  mbU-sy  ffi-^WftB^  +  AKI 

but  where  the  body  is  of  more  tlian  ten  members, 
if  unarmed,  or  less  tlian  ten,  if  armed,  and  the 
members  thereof  take  advantay^e  of  a  disturbance 
to  plunder  or  behave  in  a  violent  and  murderous 
manner,  the  aforesaid  members  will  be  dealt 
with  under  the  special  statute  relating  to  the 
crews  of  the  rice  convoys  —  the  principal  being 
treated  as  a  pirate,  and  the  others  less  rigorously 
by  one  degree    ^^HM-HAJM-hS 

^M^m   (H.  A,  H.  L,  vol.  XV.  p.  78). 

The  law  on  this  point  varies,  however,  in 
different  provinces,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Empire  which  are  infested  by  regular  bands  of 
brigands  ^  '^ ,  highway  robberj-  by  more  than 
one  person  is  treated  as  brigandage.  Tlie  provisions 
in  question  are,  however,  of  local  application 
only,    and    are    construed    with    great    strictness. 
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But  elsewhere,  if  a  band  of  robbers  set  upon  a 
traveller,  or  a  mob  loot  a  fair,  or  a  gang 
combine  to  rob  a  house,  the  members  thereof 
are,  as  a  rule,  dealt  with  under  the  ordinary 
law  stated  above;  or  if  the  robbery  be  from  a 
government  rice  depot  by  a  mob  of  starving 
villagers,  but  two  months'  cangue  will  be  added 
to  the  ordinary  penalty  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XVI.  p.  23).  For  in  general,  outside  the  parts 
in  question,  robberies  committed  by  several  or  in 
bands  are  —  as  in  the  last  case  given  —  the 
result  of  the  casual  coming  together  of  poor 
creatures  led  to  the  offence  by  hunger.  The 
Chinese  law  recognises  naturalis  aequilas.  The 
parts  to  which  the  special  provisions  apply  are 
Szechuan,  Honan,  Anhui,  Hupeh,  Shansi,  and 
parts  of  Kiangsu  and  Shantung.  In  these  provinces, 
excepting  only  Shansi,  robbery  by  more  than 
one  person,  but  under  four,  is  punished  wth 
military  servitude  to  a  distance  of  4000  //:  and 
if  the  person  robbed  be  hurt,  however  slightly, 
the  punishment  is  strangulation.  If  the  robbers 
be  four  or  more  in  number,  but  under  ten,  the 
punishment  for  the  mere  robbery  is  servitude  in 


Hi  —  all  the  robbers  being  treated  as  principals. 
If  die  robbers  number  ten  or  more,  the  mere 
robbery  is  visited  with  capital  punishment.  In 
Shansi,  a  general  provision  prevails  that  robbery 
by  tliree  or  more  entails  a  degree  greater 
severitj'  of  punishment  than  for  the  ordinary 
offence  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  pp.  8— ii). 
The  above  provisions  in  their  entirety  apply  to 
what  are  called  'armed  bands",  to  constitute 
which  it  is  sufficient  that  but  one  member  of 
the  band  has  but  a  knife :  but  not  much 
distinction  is  made  in  the  application  of  the  rules 
to  unarmed  bands  —  the  various  penalties  being 
lessened  by  one  degree. 

It  seems  convenient  to  notice  here  the  treatment 
accorded  tranips  and  beggars,  who  in  certain 
parts  of  China  —  more  particularly  in  Szechuan 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  —  infest  the  countryside 
in  swarms.  Tliese  lean  creatures  wander  the 
country  round,  and  take  whatsoever  diey  can 
lay  hands  on,  without  actually  being  guilty  of 
larceny  (so  runs  the  law).  As  an  e.xceptional 
measure,  therefore,  it  is  provided  that  where 
four  or  more  cases  are  brought  against  any  such 
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person,  he  shall  be  condemned  to  wear  an  iron  bar 
for  the  space  of  a  year  —  in  addition  to  ordinary 
transportation  and  bambooing  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XVI.  p.  44).  If  such  beggar  or  tramp  so 
offends  again,  he  will  be  condemned  to  wear 
the  bar  for  two  years;  and  if  this  is  without 
effect,  for  three  years.  The  weight  of  the  bar 
is  40  catties  —  about  53  lbs  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XVI.  p.  46). 

Robbery  during  riot,  —  A  very  common 
occurrence  in  China  is  that  passers  —  by  take 
advantage  of  a  dispute  to  invade  a  shop  and 
carry  off  the  contents;  and  similarly  it  often 
occurs  that  when  a  row  is  excited  in  a  chapel 
or  missionary  book  store,  the  mob  pour  in  and 
clear  it  out.  Complaint  is  often  made  in  these 
cases,  where  foreigners  are  concerned,  that 
although  there  were  police  or  soldiers  present 
they  did  not  interfere  in  any  way.  The  case  of 
Lu  Wen-ching  j^  ^  ^  throws  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  whole  subject.  In  the  case 
mentioned,  a  village  postmaster  and  general 
commission  agent  had  got  into  trouble  and  lost 
his    licence;    and    one   of  the   said  postmaster's 


creditors  failing  to  induce  his  debtor's  successor 
to  take  over  his  liabilities,  determined  to  be 
avenged  —  forthwitli  spreading  reports  of  proposed 
action  on  the  part  of  the  postmaster.  As  the 
action  in  point  would  have  caused  considerable 
local  inconvenience,  public  opinion  was  quickly 
exdted  against  the  postmaster,  and  the  creditor 
had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  togetlier  some 
seventeen  men  to  accompany  him  to  the  debtor's 
house  —  and,  under  cover  of  protesting  against 
the  action,  to  clear  out  the  establishment.  As 
it  was  a  market  day,  there  was  a  large  rowdy 
element  on  the  spot;  and  the  mob  pouring  in, 
the  shop  was  effectually  gutted  before  tlic  police 
were  able  to  arrive  —  die  officers  on  the  ground 
contenting  themselves  with  reporting  die  affair. 
The  ringleader  was  caught,  and  sentenced  by  the 
Provincial  Authorities  to  death  —  on  the  ground 
that  tile  amount  of  the  plunder  was  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  taels  in  value  and  that  more  than  ten 
men  were  concerned.  This  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  Board;  the  latter  pointing  out  that  the 
punishment  for  simple  robbery  —  i.  e.  taking  a 
man's  property  openly  —  is  one  hundred  blows 
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and  three  years'  transportation.  The  Board 
furthermore  quoted  the  rules  relating  to  robbery 
in  bodies,  and  held  that  the  present  case  was 
nothing  more  than  simple  robbery  of  a  somewhat 
aggravated  nature  —  for  though  the  offence 
was  committed  by  an  unarmed  band  of  over 
ten  members,  yet  there  was  no  undue  violence. 
The  Board  further  declined  to  allow  the  capital 
sentence,  on  the  ground  of  the  value  of  the 
property  taken  —  stating  that  the  total  amount 
acknowledged  to  by  the  culptit  and  his  accomplices 
only  came  to  some  seventy-five  or  eighty  taels, 
and  that  the  other  property  was  probably  carried 
off  by  passers-by.  The  principal  culprit  was,  in 
the  result,  sentenced  to  military  servitude;  the 
others  to  one  hundred  blows  and  three  years' 
transportation.  The  conduct  of  the  officers  on 
the  spot  in  simply  standing  by  and  merely 
reporting  the  disturbance  caused  no  comment. 

SubstUtition,  —  A  not  infrequent  offence  is 
that  wherein  one  party  mixes  bundles  of  his 
own  property  with  bundles  of  property  belonging 
to  another,  and  then  makes  off  with  the 
latter's  —  as,  for  instance,  in  the  not  uncommon 
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practice  of  a  certain  class,  who  lump  down 
bogus  loads  at  post  or  stopping  stations,  and 
carry  off  instead  the  valuable  baggage  the 
porters  have  already  set  down  there,  as  if  by 
mistake.  This  offence  is  considered  as  robbery 
or  theft,  according  as  the  substitution  took  place 
openly  or  by  stealth. 


SECTION    III    —   SOME   SPECIAL   VARIETIES 

SOME   SPECIAL   VARIETIES 

I.  Larceny  by  certain  persons,  —  {a)  Firstly  as 
to  relatimis. 

Robbery  or  theft  from  relations  (within  certain 
degrees)  is  not  regarded  as  so  heinous  an  offence  as 
robbery  or  theft  from  outsiders,  and  the  nearer  the 
relationship,  the  less  the  criminality  attaching  to  the 
offence.  The  reason  is  that  all  things  in  China  are  in 
some  sort  held  in  common,  and,  as  one  of  the  family, 
a  relation  is  interested  in  the  family  property. 
If,  therefore,  one  relation  steals  from  another,  he 
merely  takes  what  is  more  or  less  his  own  by 
ties  of  kindred,  and  is  guilty  rather  of  a  breach 
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of  good  manners  than  of  actual  crime  —  it  is 
not  appropriation  of  what  is  another's,  but  a 
rude  assertion  of  a  right  to  at  once  share  in 
what  may  one  day  accrue.  A  distinction  is  made 
between  the  spoliation  of  children  nephews  etc., 
and  the  spoliation  of  uncles  aunts  or  elder 
brothers;  the  seniors  being  allowed  to  steal  from 
juniors  — .  whose  duty  of  course  is  to  dutifully 
maintain  the  seniors  with  comparatively  little 
notice  —  while  the  juniors,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  warned  by  a  heavier  penalty  that  though, 
in  fact,  only  anticipating  events,  they  should  not 
give  their  seniors  annoyance  by  helping  themselves 
without  leave. 

Though  however  one  relation  may  with 
comparative  immunity  steal  from  another,  if  an 
outsider  be  introduced  for  the  purpose,  the  case 
becomes  one  of  ordinary  robbery  or  theft,  and 
no  plea  of  relationship  in  mitigation  will  be 
entertained  —  unless  indeed  the  relations  be 
living  together,  when  the  offending  relation  will 
be  excused,  and  the  outside  confederate  considered 
as  an  ordinary  robber  or  thief,  with  sentence 
somewhat  mitigated  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  39). 
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Moreover,  if  in  the  course  of  the  robbery  or  theft, 
resort  is  had  to  violence,  the  ordinary  rules  relating 
to  bodily  injury  done  by  one  relation  to  another 
will  apply,  and  the  penalty  increased  or  mitigated 
as  the  case  mav  be. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  penalties 
for  robbery  where  relations  are  concerned, 
relationship  beyond  the  fifth  degree  not  being 
taken  into  consideration:  — 

From  relation  of 

I  St  degree     by  senior  if  successful     70  blows 

n        r»       n   altempted  60       „ 

jf    junior  „  successful  i|  years^  traccsportation 

n        r,       „  attempted  i  „  „ 

2"^       „  „    senior  „  successful  80  blows 

„       „       „  attempted  70       „ 

„  junior  „  successful  2  years'  transportation 

T,         r,       ff  attempted  i.^    „  „ 

3^J        „  „    senior  „  successful  90  blows 

T,       T)       n  attempted  80       „ 
y,  junior  „  successful  2^  years'  transportation 
n       r,       n  attempted  2       „  „ 

4^^^        „  „    senior  „  successful  too  blows 

»        ff        n  attempted  80         „ 

„  junior   „  successful  3  years'  transportation 

n       »       f)  attempted  2^     „  „ 

5th        ^  ^  senior  „  successful  too  blows 

Ti       rt       ft  attempted   too       „ 
y,  junior  „  successful  transportation  for  life 
n       n       It  attempted  3  years'  transportation 
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{d)  As  regards  larceny  by  carriers  and  innkeepers. 

Robbery  by  carriers^  whether  boatmen  or  coolies, 
is  usually  treated  somewhat  more  severely  than 
ordinary  robbery,  but  is  not  considered  as  a 
breach  of  trust  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVII.  p.  2). 
So  in  the  case  of  a  contract  to  convey  goods 
by  boat  (the  owner  of  the  goods  accompanying 
them),  and  the  boat  being  wrecked,  the  carriers 
make  off  with  part  of  the  cargo  they  have 
managed  to  save.  This  is  robbery  (e/.  case  of 
the  head-boatman  Kao  \^^j^  H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XVII.  p.  3),  and  the  ordinary  penalty 
therefor  will  be  increased  by  two  months*  cangue 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVII.  p.  4)  —  unless  the 
amount  is  such  as  to  render  the  offence  capital. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  owner 
of  the  goods  was  present  at  the  time  or  not; 
for  if  he  has  merely  intrusted  his  property  to 
the  carriers,  and  does  not  accompany  it  himself, 
the  offence  is  ''making  off  with'*  ^  ^  —  not 
theft — and  the  penalty  cannot  exceed  transportation 
for  life,  whatever  the  amount;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  owner  was  present,  inasmuch  as  the 
loss    may    leave    him    without    resource    in    the 


middle  of  his  journey,  the  case  is  treated  as 
robbery  —  not  theft  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVn. 
p.  5).  The  distinction  does  not  however  appear 
to  be  always  borne  in  mind ;  for,  in  the  case  of 
Yang  Ch'i-yiin  ^  4^5  ^ ,  who  appropriated  goods 
entrusted  to  Iiim  for  carriage,  although  the  owner 
was  not  present,  the  offender  was  sentenced  for 
robbery  —  and  notwithstanding,  seemingly,  that 
the  reason  for  the  action  was  want  of  funds 
during  the  journey,  and  the  offender  fully  intended 
to  make  the  money  good  (H.  A.  H.  L,  vol. 
XVII.  p.   7). 

Larceny  by  imikeepers  is  somewhat  more  serious 
than  ordinary  larceny,  and,  in  the  case  of  robbery, 
three  months'  cangue  will  be  added  to  the 
ordinary  penalty  —  unless  the  amount  is  such 
as  to  render  the  offence  capital  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XVn.  p.    10). 

li.  Larceny  from  certain  places  or  of  certain 
objects.  -—  (a)  Certain  heinous  offences  under 
this  head  are  incapable  of  resolution  into  the 
ordinary  law  on  the  point,  and  stand  apart  by 
reason  of  their  gravity  or  exceptional  nature. 
So     larceny    from     an    Imperial     Palace    entails 
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Strangulation  for  all  concerned :  larceny  of  an  Imperial 
edict  entails  on  all  concerned  either  decapitation 
or  one  hundred  blows  of  the  bamboo  and 
branding  on  the  arm,  according  as  the  aforesaid 
edict  had  or  had  not  received  the  impression  of 
the  Imperial  seal :  and  larceny  '  of  an  Imperial 
or  magisterial  seal  entails  decapitation  for  all 
concerned. 

As  regards  the  general  law  touching  larceny 
in  public  offices  and  official  residences  and  of 
public  property  *^  i^,  distinctions  are  drawn 
between  the  nature  of  the  office  and  the  nature 
of  the  property  —  but  in  all  cases  such  an 
offence  is  of  a  more  or  less  aggravated  nature. 
There  is  a  difference  in  taking  official  property 
from  a  treasury  or  a  granary  or  from  another 
public  office;  and  for  the  clauses  relating  to 
larceny  of  public  property  to  apply,  the  property 
must  have  been  taken  from  a  treasury  or  a 
granary  ilf^^^^i?ff^lii:*r4fe.  In 
Other  words,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
larceny  in  a  public  office  (though  in  actual  fact 
larceny  of  public  property)  and  larceny  of  ''public 
* 'property",  and  the  distinction  is  important  because 
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the  latter  is  treated  considerably  more  severely 
—  the  penalty  therefor  varying  from  the  bamboo 
to  strangulation,  according  to  a  scale  relative  to 
the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  Nice  points 
arise  as  to  what  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
treasury :  so  money  taken  from  a  side  room  in 
the  Provincial  Treasurer's  Office  is  to  be  treated 
as  larceny  in  a  public  office,  and  not  of  public 
property  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  72):  and 
the  accountant's  room  in  a  magistrate's  office, 
aldiough  the  money  taken  therefrom  was  public 
money,  is  not  to  be  held  a  treasury  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol,  XVI.  p.  73).  Other  points  arise  as  to 
what  may  be  considered  a  public  office.  A 
temporary  residence  of  an  official  is  not  so 
considered  —  though  larceny  committed  therein 
entails  an  aggravation  of  one  degree;  and 
thus  although  the  offender  had  no  means  of 
telling  that  an  oflficial  was  li\-ing  in  the  house 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  69).  But  the  official 
in  question  must  be  an  executive  officer  (H.  A. 
I  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  73);  and  a  clerk  or  writer 
k  to  an  executive  officer  will  be  considered  an 
[  executive  officer  (H.  A,  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  75). 
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A  public  college  is  not  considered  a  public 
office,  and  —  e.g.  —  robbery  therefrom  will  be 
treated  as  ordinary  robbery  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XVI.  p.  73).  To  break  into  a  walled  town  by 
getting  through  the  water  gate,  and  then  rob, 
is  treated  as  robbery  from  a  public  office  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  78).  To  steal  the  keys 
of  a  city  gate  is  considered  in  some  sort  as 
stealing  from  a  public  office  —  and  entails  three 
years'  transportation. 

The  larceny  of  old  registers  or  documents 
comes  within  the  provisions  regarding  larceny  in 
public  offices,  and  is  punishable  with  military 
servitude  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p.  74  — 
V.  also  Unlawful  Dealings  with  Public  Stores 
and  Property), 

Larceny  of  military  weapons  and  accoutrements 
is  on  a  different  footing  from  larceny  of  public 
property  etc.,  distinctions  being  drawn  as  to 
whether  the  subject  of  the  larceny  was  an 
implement  or  article  of  dress  not  exclusively 
military  in  its  nature  —  e.  g,  2i  bow,  an  arrow, 
a  soldier's  undress  uniform  —  or  whether  the 
subject    of    the    larceny    was    some    exclusively 
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military  implement  or  article  of  dress.  In  the 
former  case  robbery  or  theft  is  on  the  same 
footing  as  ordinary  robbery  or  theft ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  iuinimum  penalty  is  eighty  blows 
for  one  such  article  taken  - —  the  penalty 
increasing  a  degree  for  each  additional  article 
(v.  Making,  Possessing,  and  Trafficking  in 
Arms,  etc.). 

{S)  Another  spedal  variety  of  larceny  is  that 
from  wrecks.  There  seem  to  be  rigorous  penalties 
for  wrecking.  So  in  a  case  where  a  boatman 
was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  and 
transportation  for  life  to  a  distance  of  3000  H 
under  the  appropriate  article,  for  taking  wreckage 
into  his  boat  from  a  wrecked  vessel  —  the  owners 
of  tlie  latter  being  drowned  during  the  coasecjuent 
scuffle  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  V.  p.  67).  In 
another  instance,  where  a  boat  was  overturned 
during  a  sudden  squall  on  the  Yangtsz  river, 
the  offender  instead  of  going  to  the  assistance 
of  the  boat,  helped  himself  to  such  wreckage 
as  he  could  collect  ^^M"I^^^|SI-^ 
o  o  ^  ^  M"  ^ .  and  under  die  article  ^  ^ 
Jga«)g|t*ffl***ll-#    was 
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sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows,  transportation 
for  life  3000  li  distance,  and  branding  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  V.  p.  68).  Officials  who  fail 
to  report  cases  of  wrecking  which  occur  within 
their  jurisdiction  may  also  suffer  severely:  thus 
a  hereditary  dignitary  in  Formosa  was  stripped 
of  his  tide  for  not  reporting  a  case  wherein  his 
clansmen  broke  up  and  robbed  a  wrecked  vessel 
^  tt  Ji  Ja  l§  ^  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
V.  p.  67). 

[c)  As  regards  larceny  of  crops^  there  is  this 
special  point  to  be  noted  —  if  the  crops  have 
been  garnered,  it  is  robbery,  if  left  ungamered, 
it  is  merely  taking  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XVI.  p. 
41).  So  also  with  the  larceny  of  timber  or 
brushwood,  cut  or  stacked,  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  use  —  although  found  in  places  not  under 
cultivation.  In  this  connection,  it  is  naturally  a 
somewhat  graver  offence  if  the  aforesaid  acts  of 
larceny  be  from  a  cemetery ;  if  the  latter  be  an 
Imperial  enclosure,  entailing  at  the  least  three 
years'  transportation,  and  if  the  enclosure  be 
private,  entailing  at  the  least  eighty  blows  of 
the  bamboo. 
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{d)  The  larceny  of  doinestic  animals ,  such 
as  horses,  asses,  geese,  and  ducks,  is  on  the 
same  fooring  as  the  larceny  of  crops,  timber, 
etc.  —  distinctions  being  drawn  as  to  whether  the 
animals  were  public  property  or  not,  and  in  the 
former  case  the  rules  relating  to  larceny  of  public 
property  applying.  Moreover  further  distinctions 
are  made  in  regard  of  the  subsequent  killing  of 
the  animal  by  the  offender,  and  the  land  of 
animal  so  killed. 


SECTION  IV  - 


RECEIVERS  OF  STOLEN  PROPERTY 

Receivers  are,  under  certain  conditions,  in  a 
worse  case  than  the  actual  robber  or  thief;  for 
whereas  the  actual  offender  is  punished  according 
to  the  value  of  the  plunder  he  has  obtained  in 
one  offence,  although  he  may  have  committed 
several,  the  receiver  of  the  property  will  be 
tried    and    punished    according  to  the  aggregate 
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value  of  the  property  obtained  in  all  the  offences. 
Thus  the  several  larcenies  are  in  respect  of  a 
sum  aggregating  over  Tls.  120,  but  no  one  of 
the  several  victims  having  lost  more  than  say 
Tls.  1 5 ,  the  offender  will  escape  with  a  comparatively 
slight  punishment  —  perhaps  with  merely  a 
bambooing:  the  receiver,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

The  offence  is  in  fact  generally  rigorously 
treated :  so  the  younger  brother  of  a  pirate,  who 
devoted  a  small  portion  of  the  latter's  earnings 
to  the  settlement  of  a  tailor's  bill,  was  sent  to 
military  servitude  on  the  borders.  Indeed  for  a 
person  to  run  away  with  plunder  committed  to 
his  care  makes  him  particeps  crintinis  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XXII.  p.  3).  Buying  goods  from  a 
carrier,  knowing  he  had  no  authority  to  sell 
them,  is  the  same  as  receiving  stolen  property 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXII.  p.  i).  Moreover  to  harbour  a 
robber  is  considered  the  same  thing  as  setting  up  as 
a  receiver  •,  and  if  the  harbouring  be  for  the  sake 
of  gain  ^  ^  ^  i^  ,  and  to  the  number  of 
three  or  more,  the  penalty  of  military  servitude 
on    the    frontiers    will    be    adjudged    —  whether 
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the  harbourer  has  shared  the  plunder  or  not 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXII.  p.   4). 

A  receiver  who  makes  a  regular  business  of 
it  will  be  transported  for  three  years,  though 
the  thefts  were  individually  of  little  account 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXII.  p.  2).  The  business 
is  however  so  popular  with  a  certain  class,  that 
capital  punishment  is  alone  sufficient  to  stay  the 
longing  —  as  in  the  case  of  a  convict,  who 
legally  remonstrated  with  by  being  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  a  term  for  the  offence,  duly 
served  it,  and  restarted  a  business  on  his  return. 

Pawnbrokers.  —  When  stolen  property  is  found 
in  a  pawnshop,  it  is  argued  that  the  pawnbroker, 
if  he  did  not  know  it  was  stolen  (and  the 
obligation  of  enquiry  does  not  seem  to  be  imposed 
upon  him),  is  entitled  to  recover  the  principal 
sum  advanced,  losing  his  interest  only  —  and 
it  appears  in  a  report  from  the  Board,  on 
representation  made  by  the  Judicial  Commissioner 
for  Chekiang,  that  the  amount  is  to  be  recovered 
from  the  thief  Where  there  is  no  owner  for 
the  pawned  plunder,  the  pawnbroker  may  reclaim 
it  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  91). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    CONSIDERATIONS 

Reparation.  —  Chinese  law  allows  reparation 
to  be  made,  and  if  the  robber  or  thief  of  his 
own  motion  restores  the  plunder  he  has  taken, 
he  will  be  held  absolved.  If  the  offender  does 
so  in  knowledge  that  the  victim  intends  to  lay 
an  information,  still  the  penalty  will  be  mitigated 
two  degrees;  and  even  if  the  reparation  be 
made  after  information  has  been  laid,  and  a 
warrant  issued  for  the  offender's  arrest,  the 
sentence  will  be  mitigated  one  degree  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VII.  p.  37  —  and  cf. 
Delivery  up  to  justice^. 


Violetice  in  resistifig  pursuit  or  arrest.  —  In 
cases  of  robbery  with  violence,  if  a  robber  kills 
a  pursuer  rather  than  give  up  his  plunder,  and 
whether  the  person  killed  be  he  whose  property 
has  been  taken  or  a  neighbour  of  the  latter, 
it  is  decapitation  without  more  ado.  But  if  the 
pursuer  be  merely  wounded,  it  makes  a  difference 
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apparently  whether  he  was  or  was  not  the 
person  whose  property  had  been  taken  — 
being  decapitation  subject  to  revision  in  the  former 
case,  and  in  the  latter  merely  an  aggravation 
of  the  penalty  for  the  original  offence.  So  in 
the  case  of  Hu  Ch'ao  ^  ^ ,  who,  running 
away,  was  caught  in  the  court-yard  of  a 
neighbour's  house  by  the  alarmed  occupants  -;— 
and  thereon  cut  the  fingers  of  a  servant.  In 
cases  of  ordinary  robbery  or  theft,  a  neighbour 
who  interferes  is  on  a  different  footing.  Furthermore, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  mere  aggravation  of  the 
penalty  for  the  ordinary  offence,  mere  threats 
by  an  offender  in  resisting  the  recovery  of  hLs 
plunder  are  sufficient  (z^.  case  of  Sun  Lan-t'ai  ^ 
H  1§    H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIII.  p.   35). 

Violence  by  a  robber  in  resisting  arrest,  if 
life  is  lost,  is  punishable  by  decapitation  — 
others  concerned  being  also  liable,  but  not 
capitally.  Moreover,  where  the  offenders  are 
several,  and  in  resisting  arrest  life  is  lost,  the 
principal  in  the  robbery  is  alone  capitally  liable 
—  although  the  fatal  blow  was  not  dealt  by 
him  (H.   A.   H.    L.    vol.   XIV.  p.   33).  In  short, 
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violence  by  robbers  in  resisting  arrest  is  more 
leniently  viewed  tlian  violence  preparatory  to  or 
during  a  robber)  •,  and  this  although  the  violence 
took  place  on  the  actual  scene  of  the  offence 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  34). 


CHAPTER  XII 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  PROPERTY  (CONTD.) 
—  EMBEZZLEMENT,  ARSON  ETC. 

SECTION    I    —    PREFATORY   —    BREACH    OF   TRUST   — 
EMBEZZLEMENT    —    APPROPRIATION 

PREFATORY 

Careful  distinction,  say  the  Chinese  law  books, 
must  be  drawn  between  theft,  and  the  cognate 
offences  —  embezzlement  ^  '^ ,  misappropriation 
S  ffl  ^  fF  Jt  ^  ,  cheating  Ig  |i  ,  and 
swindling  ^  ^ .  This  for  the  somewhat  strange 
reason,  that  although  all  lead  to  a  person's  losing 
his  property,  the  four  last  offences  are  more  easily 
guarded  against  than  the  first.  But  although  so 
careful  a  distinction  is  supposed  to  be  made, 
the  rule,  it  must  be  tonfessed,  is  one  of  theory 
rather  than  of  practice. 
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BREACH    OF    TRUST    EMBEZZLEMENT    

APPROPRIATION 

The  chief  distinction  between  these  offences 
and  larceny  appears  to  be  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  offender  when  he  takes  the  property  into 
his  possession:  in  larceny,  the  criminal  intent 
being  at  the  time  of  so  taking,  in  the  other 
offences,  the  criminal  intent  not  existing  at  the 
time,  but  arising  subsequently  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XVII.  p.   8). 

As  between  private  individuals,  Chinese  Law  on 
the  whole  regards  breach  of  trust,  embezzlement, 
and  kindred  offences,  in  somewhat  lenient  fashion. 
If  a  person  to  whom  the  goods  or  money  of 
another  have  been  entrusted  wastes  or  consumes 
the  same  without  authority  from  the  owner,  he 
will  be  punished  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
ninety  blows  and  transportation  for  two  years 
and  a  half  If  such  tnistee  fraudulently  alleges 
the  loss  of  the  property  or  money  confided 
to  him,  a  penalt)'  one  degree  less  than  that 
applying  to  simple  theft  will  attach  —  and  based 
of    course     upon     the     value     of    the    property 
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embezzled.  Furthermore,  the  trustee  must  restore 
to  the  right  owner  the  property  —  or  in  lieu  thereof, 
its  full  value. 

On  the  whole,  then,  cases  of  embezzlement 
and  breach  of  trust  are  treated  lighdy.  In  the 
case  of  Ch'ao  P'an-ming  ^  ^  ^  ,  a  factor 
used  money  deposited  with  him  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  being  unable  to  replace  it,  was 
tried  as  if  he  had  merely  stolen  it  —  the 
due  punishment  being  reduced  a  degree.  The 
Board  furthermore  remarked  that  the  offender 
did  not  mean  to  appropriate  the  money,  and 
though  when  asked  for  it  he  pretended  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  and  caused  thereby  the 
unfortunate  depositor  to  hang  himself,  yet  the 
case  did  not  seem  to  be  one  for  exceptional 
severity  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  13). 
So  again  in  the  case  of  Wang  Ts*ung-ch'eng 
£  ^  i^  1  who  used  his  sleeping  partner's  money 
for  his  own  speculations;  and  hiding  the  fact  by 
keeping  false  books,  he  caused  his  partner  to 
lose  in  the  result  Tls.  3000.  To  steal  but 
Tls.,  120  is  a  capital  offence;  but  the  Board 
considered  90  blows  and  three  years'  transportation 
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quite  sufficient  a  penalty  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  rV.  p.  14.  And  again  in  the  case  of  Li 
Ming-shan  ^  59  ^ ,  the  ofifender,  for  spending 
some  400,000  cash  of  other  people's  money  he 
had  wrongfully  got  into  his  possession,  was 
sentenced  to  sixty  blows  and  a  year's  penal 
servitude  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  14). 
And  thus  is  treated  the  mortgaging  of  trust 
property  and  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  {id,). 
Government  funds  etc,:  appropriation^ 
defalcation,  and  misapplication  thereof,  — 
The  provisions  —  whether  in  the  Code  or 
elsewhere  —  relating  to  the  embezzlement  or 
appropriation  or  malversation  of  Government 
funds  and  property  are  numerous,  interlocking, 
at  variance,  and  in  general  perplexing.  Thus 
there  is  embezzlement  or  appropriation  of  public 
property ;  embezzlement  or  appropriation  of 
military  supplies ;  embezzlement  or  appropriation  by 
high  officials,  ordinary  officials,  or  supernumeraries ; 
malversation  by  high  officials,  ordinary  officials, 
or  supernumeraries.  Furdiermore,  there  are  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  particular  case, 
constantly  varying  each  head  or  sub-head  of  the 
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particular    offence.    A     few    special    points    are 
noticed. 

The  scale  of  punishment  for  defalcations  ot 
Government  funds  is  as  follows:  — 

Under   Tls.    330    —   one   hundred  blows  heavy 

bamboo  and  three  years'  transportation  2000  li. 

From  Tls.  330  {a  660  —  one  hundred  blows  heavy 

bamboo  and  three  years'  transportation  2500  li. 

...  • 

From  Tls.  660  (a  1 000  —  one  hundred  blows  heavy 

bamboo  and  three  years'  transportation  3000  li. 

Over  Tls.  1 000  —  decapitation  subject  to  revision. 

If  the  money  be  made  good  within  a  year, 
the  death  penalty  will  be  commuted  a  degree 
and  lesser  penalties  executed ;  and  if  made  good 
within  two  years,  all  penalties  will  be  reduced  a 
degree  (?).  If  the  amount  be  under  Tls.  300  and 
made  good  within  a  year,  treasury  clerks  et  hoc 
genus  omne  will  be  excused  —  even  though, 
as  in  the  case  of  Liang  Fen-yung  ^  ilf  ^  1 
they  actually  stole  the  money  under  their  charge 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIII.  p.  i);  and  with  them, 
in  any  case,  if  the  money  be  refunded  within  a 
year,    the    penalty  will  be  reduced  a  degree  — 
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but  until  the  money  is  refunded,  the  case  is  not 
dropped,  and  if  the  defaulter  die,  his  sons  will 
be  imprisoned  for  the  debt  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XIII.   p.   2). 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Code  is 
the  extreme  severity  with  which  officials  are 
punished  for  losses  to  the  Government  over 
which  they  have  practically  no  control  {v,  nearly 
any  number  Peking  Gazette).  If  a  person,  under 
pressure  of  necessity,  repairs  a  granary  with  the 
public  funds  at  his  disposal,  without  previous 
authority,  he  will  be  held  guilty  of  misapplication 
of  public  funds;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  such 
person  fails  to  repair  it,  and  the  rice  etc.  is 
damaged,  he  will  equally  be  held  responsible  for 
the  loss  by  neglect.  Certain  instances  are  however 
justly  enough  visited  with  rigour:  where,  for 
example,  with  authority,  a  public  building  is 
repaired,  and  the  materials  employed  are 
unserviceable  or  are  used  in  a  wasteful  manner, 
the  responsible  officer  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty 
for  malversation  varying  with  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  materials. 

As  regards  the  embezzlement  or  appro[>riati()n 
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by  official  employes  of  articles  in  their  charge, 
the  law  runs  that  for  the  special  provisions  to 
apply  the  offender  must  be  regularly  in  government 
employ    and    actually    responsible    for  the  article 

he    annexes   <iWA^¥^±^^^- 

If  the  offender,  though  temporarily  acting  as  such, 
is  not  a  regular  official  servant,  and  holds  no 
appointment  ^^fiWA^XI^^W 
^  iljf  flft  ,  the  ordinary  law  will  apply. 


SECTION    II   —   FALSE  PRETENCES  —   FRAUD   —    EXTORTION   — 

PERSONATION   —    CHEATING 

FALSE    PRETENCES    FRAUD    EXTORTION    

PERSONATION    CHEATING    ETC. 

False  preterues,  —  To  obtain  property,  whether 
public  or  private,  by  false  pretences,  is  punished 
in  the  same  manner  as  simple  theft  of  public 
or  private  property  —  less  branding.  Where 
relationship  operates,  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  theft. 

In  regard  of  public  property,  if  two  or  more 
persons   are   intrusted  therewith,  and  one  of  the 
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associates  under  false  pretences  obtains  from  the 
other  or  others  a  portion  of  the  aforesaid  property 
for  his  own  use,  the  case  will  be  treated  as 
one  of  embezzlement  of  public  property.  An 
attempt  to  commit  the  offence  involves  two 
degrees  less  penalty  than  is  above  stated. 

As  with  us  the  distinction  between  false  pretences 
and  larceny  is  often  very  fine. 


Fraud.  —  This  is  subject  to  the  same 
considerations,  and  punishable  in  the  same  way, 
as  the  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences. 
In  the  case  of  officials  the  offence  is  occasionally 
very  heavily  treated.  So  in  a  curious  mixed 
case  wherein  a  major  and  a  lieutenant  were 
concerned,  and  sentenced,  the  one  to  decapitation, 
the  other  to  transportation  for  life,  for  making 
a  false  report  of  the  loss  of  a  war  junk,  with 
a  view  to  escaping  the  burden  of  making  good 
the  cost  —  Tls.  1090  —  for  which  they  were 
liable,  as  it  was  lost  owing  to  their  carelessness. 
Both  concerned  would  have  been  sentenced  to 
capital     punishment ,     but     the    lieutenant     was 


excused  on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a 
true  report  in  the  first  instance,  and  merely 
became  a  [larty  to  tlic  false  one  substituted  for 
it  at  the  instigation  of  his  superior. 


Extortion  or  that  favourite  process  known  as 
'squeezing'  is  as  a  rule  rather  heavily  punishable. 
Persons  who  extort  with  threats  the  property  of 
another  incur  one  degree  more  than  the  ordinary 
penalty  for  theft,  less  the  branding.  For  a  junior 
to  so  extort  property  from  a  senior  renders  the 
former  liable  to  the  penalty  attaching  in  ordinary 
cases  of  theft ;  and  for  a  senior  to  so  do  from 
a  junior  renders  him  liable  to  a  penalty  for  theft  — 
with  the  full  advantage  of  tlie  customary  mitigation. 

The  offence  is  not  uncommonly  practised  by 
thieves  and  robbers.  So  to  extort  money  from 
a  person  robbed,  to  enable  tlie  latter  to  recover  his 
property,  exposes  the  offender  to  the  penalty  of  one 
hundred  blows  and  transportation  for  life  ^  ft 

BS « -^  ig  ±  »  «  -  s  «  H  ^  a  (H. 
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A.  H.  L.  vol.  X\TI.  p.  1 1) :  and  a  thief  demanding 
money  for  die  restcMation  of  {MT>peit\"  stolen  by 
him  incurs  the  same  penalty-  (u/.).  A  perscxi 
who  acts  as  middle-man.  although  j^erscxially  not 
sharing  the  plunder,  is  also  liable  to  a  penalty 
under  the  law  on  this  point,  (ji/.). 

An  official  who  practices  extortion  is  severely 
punished  —  that  is  in  theor\\  for  many  are 
denounced,  but  comparatively  fe^*  punished.  Fcm* 
an  official  to  extort,  bv  ^^av  of  loan,  monev  or 
goods  fix)m  those  within  his  jurisdiction  involves 
liabilit)'  to  a  penalt\'  var\Tng  as  the  estimated 
value  of  the  money  or  goods  extorted,  according 
to  the  scale  touching  briber)-  for  a  lawful  purpose  : 
if^  in  such  case,  force  be  used,  a  penalty 
attaches  according  to  the  scale  touching  briber^' 
for  an  unlawful  purpose.  A  high  official  who 
extorts  money  is  liable  to  a  punishment  two 
degrees  heavier  than  an  inferior  official  would 
incur  under  similar  circumstances.  A  person  in 
the  family  of  an  official  who  extorts  money 
from  those  within  the  aforesaid  official's  jurisdiction 
will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  two  degrees  less 
than     the    official     w(jiild     have    incurred    under 
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similar  circumstances.  An  important  case  touching 
extortion  by  officials  is  that  of  an  official  in  the 
island  of  Hainan,  who  squeezed  the  Indians 
around  his  post,  and  was  sentenced  to  military 
servitude  on  the  frontiers  —  although  he  got 
but  fifty  dollars  or  so:  a  soldier  who  assisted 
the  said  official,  and  received  a  dollar  for  his 
share,  was  let  off  with  a  month's  cangue  and 
seventy  blows.  The  Board  herein  laid  down 
the  important  rule  that  in  cases  of  'squeezing' 
there  are  no  principals  and  accessories  —  each 
is  principal  and  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  amount  received  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
XIII.  p.   48). 


Persojiatmi  may  be  either  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  goods  or  money  or  even  mere 
personal  consideration  with  others. 

The  most  usual  form  is  the  personation  of 
an  official  or  of  official  rank :  as  to  personate  a 
commissioned  officer  H^  ^  w  B  •  to  personate 
an  official  IS  ^  W  H^  •  to  pretend  to  be  an 
official     to     obtain     some     consideration     in    the 

t:.  E.  ('..  28 
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neighbourhood  1g  W  ^  t  itMM  Skit  ^'^ 
to  personate  a  policeman  1S  *  ^  ^  PT  ^  ^  • 
to  assume  a  button  without  right  J^  ^  ]^  ^  • 
To  assume  the  character  of  an  officer  of 
government,  or  to  pretend  to  have  official 
authority  to  arrest  a  person,  or  to  assume  the 
name  and  style  of  any  person  actually  in  office, 
incurs  a  liability  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
blows  and  three  years'  transportation.  To  personate 
as  a  near  relative  or  an  authorized  agent  of  an 
official,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
consideration  in  the  neighbourhood  (supra) ^  entails 
one  hundred  blows.  Where  the  personation  is 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  aggravation, 
involving  —  ^^  g-  —  forgery,  the  penalty  is 
naturally  severe.  So  whoever  contrives  a  false 
deed  or  commission,  and  personates  as  an  official, 
is  liable  to  decapitation. 

Another  variety  of  the  offence  is  that  of 
personating  an  offender  —  which,  if  the  fraud 
be  discovered,  renders  the  personator  liable  as 
an  accessory  in  the  second  degree  to  the 
offence  the  actual  offender  has  committed.  But 
where    relaticjnship    comes    in   mitigation  may   be 
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allowed  —  as  where  the  personator  was  taking 
his  elder  brother's  offence  upon  his  shoulders 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIII.  p.  41).  The 
practice  of  personating  an  offender  is  extremely 
common  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  and 
frequently  occurs  in  cases  involving  capital 
punishment.  The  offence  is,  indeed,  not  infrequently 
condoned;  for  a  magistrate,  compelled  by  the 
system  of  responsibility  for  crime  to  execute  or 
otherwise  punish  somebody  or  see  himself  executed 
or  otherwise  punished,  will  permit  himself  to  allow 
personation. 

Personation  is  also  commonly  played  off  on 
European  residents,  to  whom  all  Chinese  are 
much  alike ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  offence  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  —  for  it  is  rarely 
discovered. 


Cheatifig  afid  Swindling  are  ordinarily  treated 

as  a  species  of  larceny,  the  gravity  of  the  penalty 

varying    with    the  amount  of  plunder   §^  ^  ^ 

8t  wt  ^  ro  ^  •     Distinction    must    be    drawn 

between   the    two    offences    —  cheating    q 
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is  the  obtaining  property  by  fraud  or  deceit, 
swindling  ^  .^  is  the  obtaining  property  by 
fraud  and  conspiracy.  A  good  example  of 
cheating  is  that  wherein  articles  are  manufactured 
for  sale  which  are  not  so  strong  durable  or 
genuine  as  they  are  professed  to  be  —  e,  g. 
silks,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  both  offences  there  exist 
special  statutes  applying  to  various  parts  and 
trades.  So  of  cheating  at  Peking,  a  special 
statute  applies  for  the  protection  of  the  licensed 
brokers  there  against  rascals  setting  up  as  their 
agents    and    causing    merchants   trouble    \ji  ^ 

^  n  ^  ^ 3fe liSil  P  Ji  ^H  H  J»ft 

^^  ^  1^^'  -^^  instance  of  the  application 
of  the  statute  is  a  case  wherein  an  offender  got 
cargoes  into  his  possession,  pretending  he  was 
the  agent  of  a  licensed  broker,  and  passing 
worthless  bills.  For  this,  under  the  statute,  a 
penalty  of  a  month's  cangue  and  military 
servitude  upon  the  frontiers  was  adjudged. 

Siviiidling  cases  often  arise  in  connection  with 
substitution  (z^  Larceny)  \  and  as  to  such,  a 
sp(»cial   statute    provides   that   wlien    the    amount 
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obtained  by  the  swindlers  in  exercisinjj  this 
practice  exceeds  Tls.  1 20  in  value  the  penalty 
shall  be  capital  —  a  nile  at  first  not  extending 
to  actual  coin  or  notes,  but  now  covering  such 
cases  also  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  VIII.  p.  27).  So 
in  the  case  of  Ch'ien  Cheng-yang  ^  jE  ^ » 
wherein  a  band  of  swindlers  got  a  tradesman 
to  their  den,  under  pretence  of  selling  him  some 
silk.  When  he  got  there,  the  silk  was  said  not 
to  have  arrived,  and  he  was  asked  to  exhibit 
his  ability  to  pay  for  it.  The  coin  was  —  as 
is  the  common  custom  —  wrapped  up ;  and 
during  the  inspection,  the  package  dropped  and 
the  coin  was  scattered.  Carefully  picking  the 
money  up,  the  confederate  lent  the  tradesman 
a  piece  of  blue  cloth  to  wrap  it  up  in  —  and  also 
offered  him  a  cup  of  tea.  Whilst  enjoying  the 
latter,  a  confederate  abstracted  the  tradesman's 
package  of  coin,  and  substituted  for  it  a  similar 
package  containing  cash.  The  Provincial  Authorities 
were  at  first  of  opinion  that  penal  servitude  for 
life  was  all  they  could  give  the  principal,  and 
three  years  apiece  to  the  accomplices;  but,  on 
its    being  pointed  out  that  the  case  came  under 
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the  special  statute  referred  to,  the  principal  was 
sentenced  to  strangulation  {id,). 


SECTION    III   —    FORGERY 


FORGERY 


This  is  ordinarily  merely  looked  upon  as  a 
species  of  larceny,  and  punished  more  or  less 
severely,  according  to  the  amount  of  money  or 
value  of  property  involved.  In  certain  heinous 
cases  the  treatment  is  exceptional  and  uncommonly 
severe :  so  to  forge  an  Imperial  Edict,  if  the 
forged  instrument  has  been  published,  entails 
decapitation  for  all  concerned.  To  forge  ordinary 
official  documents  |^  iSi  ^  ^  P^  EP  1^  is 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  petty  treason  —  the 
penalty  varying  according  to  the  circumstances. 
So  to  forge  a  tax  receipt,  but  making  no  use 
of  the  document,  renders  the  forger  liable  to 
the  mitigated  punishment  of  three  years*  ser\ntude 
and  one  hundred  blows  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.    XIII.    p.    56    —  -    and    end    of  tliis  article). 
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Again,  forging  an  official  grant  of  common  is  only 
visited  with  two  years*  servitude  and  ninety  blows 
—  the  seal  being  unlike  those  really  in  use,  and 
the  benefit  derivable  from  the  forgery  but  small  {id.). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Ho  Wen-k  uei 
W^  ^'  an  offender  who  got  a  forged  deed 
made,  and  raised  a  large  amount  thereon,  was 
sentenced  to  military  servitude  for  life  as  principal, 
and  his  associates  were  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  three  years  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  Xin.  p.  57):  and  again  in  the  case  of  En 
Hui  ^  ]s[i  an  offender  who  forged  a  series 
of  deeds,  with  a  view  to  raising  a  loan  on  some 
property,  was  sentenced  to  the  same  penalty 
as  the  foregoing  principal  {id,) :  and  so,  also, 
where  a  tax-gatherer  forged  tax  receipts,  and 
though  the  amount  obtained  thereby  was  trifling, 
a  similar  penalty  was  inflicted  {id,).  And  with 
the  forgery  of  a  commission  J^  ^  ^  ^J  in 
probably  like  manner. 

The  forging  of  an  official  seal  or  signet 
^^PES^EfJlE  with  intent  to  defraud  is 
heavily  punishable  according  to  the  amount 
involved.    If  over  ten  taels,  it  is  decapitation  for 
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the  principal,  and  transportation  for  life  for  the 
accessories.  If  under  the  aforesaid  amount,  it  is 
transportation  for  life  for  the  principal,  and 
transportation  for  three  years  for  the  accessories. 
An  attempt  to  commit  the  above  offence  entails 
the  aforesaid  penalties  reduced  one  degree. 

Where  relationship  operates,  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  rule  in  larceny,  the  ordinary  penalties 
are  mitigated  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIII.  p.  60) 

The  expression  |jj  ^  'to  counterfeit*  (as 
distinct  from  j$i  ^  'to  forge')  is  often  met  with 
in  this  connection  —  as  in  the  phrase  fjj  ^ 
EP  ^  'to  counterfeit  official  documents*.  Speaking 
with  all  submission,  the  question  here  is  purely 
one  of  terms  \  and  from  the  cases,  IfB  '^  is  not 
so  serious  as   f^  j(£  • 


SECTION  IV  —  m'Kc.i.AKY  etc.  —  arson 
HURGLAKY    KTC. 

This    offence    of   itself  can    hardly  be  siiid  to 
exist  in  China  —    it  is  a  (iu(\stion  of  aggravation. 
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The  breaking  and  entering  a  house  with  the 
intention  of  committing  an  offence  therein  is 
dependent  upon  whether  the  offence  was  or  was 
not  committed.  If  no  offence  be  committed  in 
the  house,  the  mere  breaking  and  entering  is  an 
aggravated  form  of  simple  trespass  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  offence  intended,  the 
time,  and  the  general  circumstances.  If  an  offence 
be  committed  in  the  house,  the  breaking  and 
entering  is  a  mere  aggravation  of  the  offence 
committed.  So  if  a  larceny  be  committed  therein, 
it  is  commonly  a  form  of  robbery  with  violence : 
if  a  rape,  it  is  an  aggravated  case  of  rape:  if 
homicide,  it  is  a  case  of  homicide  dependent 
upon  the  attendant  circumstances.  For  the  question 
of  aggravation,  the  entry  is  in  most  cases  an 
important  point  to  determine :  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  such  technicalities  as  an  actual  or 
constructive  breaking  are  considered.  Again, 
purely  as  a  question  of  aggravation,  to  enter  a 
house  by  night  1^  Iffi  ftSC  A  A  ^  is  more 
serious  than  to  do  so  by  day.  To  enter  a  boat 
in  which  a  person  lives  is  the  same  as  to  enter 
a  house. 
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The  offence  of  sacrilege  is  viewed  apart,  and 
as   an  offence  against  Religion  {g,  v.), 

ARSON 

This  includes  the  setting  fire  not  only  to 
buildings,  but  also  to  other  objects.  The  offence 
is  regarded  variously ;  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  act  —  whether  it  be  intentional,  or  in 
some  sort  accidental;  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  set  fire  to;  according  as  to  whether 
or  not  injury  to  life  or  limb  resulted;  and  finally 
in  connection  with  any  circumstances  for  aggravation 
or  mitigation. 

As  regards  intentional  arson,  the  intention 
will  be  gauged  by  reference  to  the  circumstances ; 
and  if  the  fire  be  consequent  on  an  illegal  act, 
intention  will  be  presumed  (^^  also  tn/ra  — 
Attempted  Arson), 

As  regards  the  object  set  fire  to.  If  a  person 
wilfully  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  he  will  receive 
one  hundred  blows  :  if  with  damage  to  neighbouring 
houses,  to  one  hundred  blows  and  three  years* 
transportation:  if  the  case  be  aggravated  by 
robbery,  the  penalty  will  be  decapitation  subject 
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to  revision.  Setting  fire  to  stores,  whether  the 
stores  be  in  a  public  or  private  building,  and 
provided  there  be  clear  proof  of  guilt,  is  punishable 
with  decapitation  subject  to  revision  for  all 
concerned.  Setting  fire  to  the  military  stores  in 
the  depots  on  the  frontiers  is  visited  with 
decapitation  and  exposure  of  the  head  for  the 
principal  —  while  the  offender's  family  will  be 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  damage  done,  and 
in  default  punishment.  Setting  fire  to  property 
in  bams  or  to  haystacks  is  punishable  with  one 
hundred  blows  and  transportation  to  a  distance 
of  3000  /z  —  while  if  the  offender  has  any 
property  the  value  of  that  destroyed  is  to  be 
made  good  out  of  it.  For  a  person  to  set  fire 
to  his  standing  crops  is  the  same  as  to  set  fire 
to  his  own  house  Wi^lfAl^  ^  ^  Ik  Wi  ^ 
l^l^^MBMM  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  XIV.  p.  45)  —  if  injury  to  others  ensue. 
To  set  fire  to  public  buildings  is  a  subject  of 
aggravation  —  and  an  honorary  portal  is  considered 
a  public  building  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV. 
p.  40). 

As    regards    cases    where    there    is    resulting 
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injury  to  the  person  or  loss  of  life  the  penalties 
are  uniformly  heavy.  So  in  the  case  of  resulting 
injur)-  to  the  person,  the  principal  will  be  sentenced 
to  -decapitation  subject  to  re\nsion,  the  accomplices 
to  military  servitude  on  the  frontiers,  and  persons 
induced  to  assist  to  one  hundred  blows  and 
three  years*  transportation;  and  in  the  case  of 
resulting  loss  of  life,  the  principal  will  be 
sentenced  to  decapitation,  and  the  accomplices 
to  decapitation  subject  to  revision.  Moreover, 
where  life  is  lost,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
deceased  was  within  a  building  or  stnicture  set 
fire  to  or  not;  as  in  a  case  wherein  an  offender 
malicioasly  set  fire  to  a  wood-stack,  and  the 
fire  spreading  to  the  cover  on  the  hillside,  a 
grass-cutter  got  burnt  thereby  —  for  which  the 
full  penalty  was  adjudged. 

If  the  fire  be  put  out,  and  the  neighbours 
assist  thereat  at  expense  of  danger  to  life  or 
limb,  but  neither  they  nor  ainone  else  is  actually 
injured,  the  principal  will  receive  two  months* 
cangue  and  military  servitude  for  a  period,  and 
th(^  accomplices  three  months'  cangue  and  one 
hundr(*d  blows. 
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As  regards  a  fire  arising  from  accident,  the 
Court  considers  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident. 
There  are  accidents  and  accidents.  A  person 
maliciously  sets  fire  to  a  building,  intending  to 
bum  only  that  building:  but  the  fire  spreads 
until  half  a  town  is  consumed  —  the  offender 
will  not  be  allowed  to  plead  that  he  only 
intended  to  destroy  the  one  building,  and  that 
the  destruction  of  the  others  was  accidental. 
The  circumstance  is  not  one  for  extenuation , 
but  for  aggravation.  So  if  a  person  maliciously 
sets  fire  to  his  tailor's,  and  the  fire  consumes 
also  an  adjacent  honorary  portal,  the  case  will 
be  aggravated  both  by  reason  of  the  additional 
damage,  and  by  reason  that  the  damage  was 
done  to  a  public  monument. 

Again  where  the  accident  happened  during 
the  commission  of  another  offence,  the  offender 
will  be  punished  for  arson  aggravated  by  the 
additional  offence.  Thus  if  the  offence  be  larceny, 
the  case  will  come  under  the  clause  ''Arson 
''with  a  view  to  personal  advantage  — ''  and 
this,  apparently,  no  matter  how  accidentally  the 
fire    occurred.    So    in    a    case    wherein    a    thief. 
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lighting  his  pipe  in  a  wood-shed  where  he  was 
plundering,  was  pounced  upon  by  the  master 
of  the  house  —  and  in  the  ensuing  scuffle  the 
pipe  was  knocked  out  of  the  offender's  hand, 
the  slavey  set  on  fire  and  the  house  burnt. 
Here  according  to  the  Board,  the  fire  was 
traceable  to  the  offender's  intent  to  steal,  and 
the  case  aggravated  to  the  highest  degree:  to 
punish  the  offender  for  larceny  was  considered 
insufficient,  and  the  offence  was  brought  in  as 
the  capital  offence  of  arson  with  a  view  to 
personal  advantage  —  with  (however)  circonsta?ues 
attenuafites  ^^^MWilii'K^^^^ 
IS  "if  #r  '^  tW  M  ^  —  #  — and  the  penalty 
of  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation  for  life 
3000  It  distance  adjudged  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  XIV.  p.  41).  And  similarly  so  in  the  case 
of  Yang  Erh  ^  ZL ,  who  having  committed  an 
act  of  larceny,  was  running  away,  and  while 
doing  so,  dropped  a  slow-match  within  the  house 
where  he  had  committed  his  offence,  and  thereby 
set  the  house  on  fire  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
XIV.  p.  42).  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
ruling,   that  if  a  fire  can  b(*  traced  to  a  person 
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who  commits  an  act  of  larceny  he  will  be  held 
responsible  under  the  above  clause;  and  under 
exceptional  conditions,  as  in  the  above  case, 
the  penalty  will  be  mitigated. 

And  the  rule  for  mitigation  also  applies 
apparenriy,  and  similarly  exceptionally,  in  the 
case  of  fire  resultant  upon  another  offence. 

Lastly  there  is  the  case  of  accident  pure  and 
simple.  This  is  by  no  means  in  general  a 
consideration  for  complete  excuse  —  on  the 
contrary  it  is  punishable.  A  person  who  accidentally 
sets  fire  to  his  own  house  is  liable  to  a  nttnintum 
punishment  of  forty  blows  —  and  if  the  fire 
spread  to  other  buildings  to  fifty  blows.  And 
so  also  with  an  increasing  penalty  in  the  case 
of  accidentally  firing  honorary  portals,  monuments, 
public  residences,  etc.  etc.  Where  the  person  x)r 
persons  involved  were  under  some  special  liability 
for  the  safety  of  the  object  set  fire  to,  the 
case  is  more  obvious.  So  in  the  case  of  a  junk 
forming  one  of  the  rice  convoy,  wherein  a  sudden 
squall  arising,  the  mast  shivered,  and  the  sail 
dropping  on  to  a  stove  at  which  the  man-at- 
-the-wheel    was    cooking    his    supper   caused  the 
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vessel  to  catch  fire.  For  this  the  captain  of 
the  junk  was  sentenced  to  eighty  blows,  and 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  convoy  to  a  month's 
cangue  —  and  be  it  noted,  not  for  mere  liability 
for  simple  damage  sustained,  but  for  arson  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.  40). 

Attempted  Arson,  —  Though  a  person  has 
merely  attempted  the  offence ,  he  may  be 
punished  with  a  mitigated  penalty  for  malicious 
arson  —  and  the  intent  to  attempt  the  offence 
will  in  some  cases  be  inferred.  So  in  an  instance 
where  the  offender  had  thrown  a  bomb  with  a 
lighted  match  attached  into  a  shop,  with  a  view 
of  frightening  the  proprietor,  and  was  sentenced 
to  a  mitigated  penalty  of  one  hundred  blows 
and  three  years'  transportation  for  malicious  arson 
—  although  no  damage  ensued  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.   41). 


CHAPTER  Xni 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PEACE 

SECTION     I     —     GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

The  offences  dealt  with  herein  as  Offences 
against  the  Peace  are,  on  the  whole,  familiar 
to  the  English  student  in  this  connection:  but 
the  mode  of  consideration  differs  widely,  and 
further,  to  meet  special  conditions  in  certain 
parts,  special  treatment  has  been  devised  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  law  on  the  point.  Indeed 
the  local  authorities  may  be  said  to  possess 
very  considerable  extraordinary  powers  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

As  regards  the  ordinary  mode  of  legal  treatment, 
the    rules    touching    unlawful    assemblages,    rout, 
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and  riot,  are  meagre  —  but  somewhat  approximate 
to  English  law.  The  most  interesting  view  is 
undoubtedly  the  constitutional.  Have  the  Chinese 
a  right  to  assemble  without  molestation?  This 
right  exists  within  certain  limits  —  and  not 
such  narrow  limits  as  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  the  case.  For,  as  regards  the  numbers, 
though  three  is  indeed  considered  a  crowd  {v, 
p.  452)  where  the  assemblage  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  is  sufficient  to  inspire  an  ordinary 
Chinaman  with  fear  (ui.),  yet  if  the  assemblage 
is  not  of  that  character  the  term  ^yill  not  apply. 
Accordingly  the  question  is  very  largely  one  of 
construction.  It  is  not  then  nurely  as  regards 
numbers  that  any  limit  has  been  fixed,  and 
inspection  of  the  law  will  show  that  the  manner 
of  assemblage,  the  conduct  of  those  assembled, 
and  their  equipment  are  primary  considerations 
—  and  any  or  all  of  these  points  proved, 
the  question  of  numbers  becomes  important. 
Again  as  regards  the  term  'equanimity  of  an 
'ordinary  Chinaman'  —  is  not  this  a  question 
purely  of  construction  ?  But  who  can  possibly 
gauge  such  an  equanimity? 
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As  regards  affray,  the  term  differs  considerably 
from  our  view  —  having  a  wider  signification, 
and  being  closely  involved  in  its  very  essence 
with  other  offences. 

In  respect  of  the  special  treatment  of  Offences 
against  the  Peace ,  it  may  be  noted  that 
clan  fights  {g,  v)  occur  especially  in  Kwangtung 
and  Fukien,  are  the  direct  result  of  the  clan 
system  (z/.  IntrodticHoti)^  and  cause  perpetual 
turbulence  and  often  great  loss  of  life.  Many 
allusions  to  these  occurrences  appear  in  the 
Peking  Gazette,  and  the  evil  seems  to  be  an 
organised  one,  not  capable  of  effective  repression 
by  the  administration.  Even  where  a  case 
attains  to  judicial  process,  the  employment  of 
false  witnesses,  and  assumption  of  responsibility 
by  the  whole  clan,  renders  it  a  hard  matter  to 
reach  a  fair  issue. 
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ORDIXARY  TREATMENT 
RIOT    ETC. 

Distinction  is  drawn  in  regard  of  unlawful 
asse7?tdlages  and  riots  as  to  the  number  of  those 
engaged,  the  specific  purpose  for  which  those 
comprising  an  assembly  have  engaged,  whether 
the  members  thereof  are  armed  or  not,  the 
manner  of  assembling,  the  actual  injury  or  damage 
done,  and  the  place  wherein  the  assemblage  or 
riot  takes  place.  The  primary  point  is  however  the 
assembling;  this  proven,  the  other  considerations 
are  suggestions  for  aggravation  or  mitigation  as 
the  case  may  be.  A  riot  is  merely  considered  an 
aggravation  of  the  offence  of  unlawfully  assembling. 

A  crowd  assembling  together  in  such  manner 
as  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  an  ordinary 
Chinaman  is  liable  to  summary  justice.  Three  is 
a  crowd  ^  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  VIII.  p.  50). 
It  is  immaterial  that  each  indi\idual  member  of 
the  crowd  behaved  quietly  and  in  accordance 
with  law    ^i^^J*. 


]] 
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If  an  unarmed  mob  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty  assemble  confusedly  together,  and 
the  members  thereof  then  proceed  to  commit 
acts  calculated  to  inspire  fear  in  the  mind  of  an 
ordinary .  Chinaman,  the  aforesaid  members  will 
be  treated  as  ruffians  5fe  m  or  rowdies  t^  ^ 
—  and  the  principals  sentenced  to  immediate 
decapitation,  and  the  minor  offenders  to 
strangulation ;  and  a  mob  of  lesser  numbers,  but 
armed  and  resisting  the  authorities,  will  be  similarly 
treated.  It  seems,  however,  that  if  the  mob  had 
some  show  of  reason  on  its  side,  the  case  may 
be  treated  differently  —  with  much  mitigation  : 
as  in  the  case  of  Wang  Yu-shan  I  ffe  Ul  and 
others  —  who  behaved  turbulently  in  endeavouring 
to  recover  land,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
them,  and  since  been  flooded  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XVI.  p.   20). 

Where  persons  assemble  in  the  public  highways, 
with  a  view  to  forcibly  oppose  an  official 
who  has  been  deputed  for  some  duty,  such 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  the  principal 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  100  blows  and 
transportation  for  life  to  a  distance  of  3000  //. 
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If  in  such  case  the  aforesaid  official  be  wounded, 
the  principal  will  be  sentenced  to  strangulation 
subject  to  revision.  Where  in  regard  of  the  latter 
point  the  mob  numbered  ten  or  more,  or 
regardless  of  the  number,  if  the  aforesaid  official 
be  killed,  the  principal  or  principals  become 
liable  to  decapitation,  and  accessories  to  one 
degree  less  punishment. 

AFFRAY     ^  ii^ 

This  term  is  not  used  in  our  sense,  and 
includes  both  chance  and  premeditated  encounters. 
It  is  not  really  considered  so  much  as  an  offence 
against  the  public  —  though  punishable  as  such 
—  but  its  true  essence  is  in  the  fighting  and  in 
the  injury  arising  therefrom.  Of  itself  it  is  barely 
treated  in  Chinese  law  books,  and  its  importance 
seems  to  lie  in  considerations  arising  out  of 
it  —  conveniently,  if  illogically,  dealt  with  in  this 
place. 

{a)  And  first  of  killing  in  affray,  a  portion  of 
the  law  intimately  connected  with  ordinary 
homicide  on  the  one  hand  and  the  law  of  principal 
and   accomplice    on  the  other,  but  trom  the  fact 
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of  the    killing  taking  place  in  afifray,  possessing 
strong  individual  features  of  its  own. 

In  premeditated  fatal  affrays,  if  the  originator 
of  the  affair  takes  part  in  it  and  inflicts  serious 
injury  on  the  deceased  he  will  be  held  principally 
responsible :  but  if  he  has  not  done  serious  injury 
to  the  deceased,  and  the  fatal  wound  can  be 
traced  to  someone  else,  the  latter  will  be  held 
responsible  as  principal,  and  the  originator  only 
so  in  the  second  degree.  The  responsibility  still 
attaches  to  the  originator,  if  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  who  struck  the  fatal  blow;  and  even 
though  the  originator  be  not  capitally  responsible, 
he  will  be  sentenced  to  life  transportation  as 
against  a  term  only  for  an  accomplice  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.    i). 

If  the  affray  was  unpremeditated,  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  commenced  will  be  held  to  be 
the  principal.  Where  several  serious  injuries  are 
inflicted,  and  the  victim  dies  on  the  spot^  the 
person  striking  the  last  fatal  blow  may  be  held 
responsible  {id,) :  but  the  mere  fact  of  striking  the 
last  blow  does  not  necessarily  make  the  striker 
principal,  if  others  can  be  shown  to  have  inflicted 
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the  fatal  injuries,  and  that  done  by  the  striker  of  the 
last  blow  was  comparatively  slight  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXX.  p.  7)  —  for  the  rule  only  applies 
when  it  cannot  really  be  distinguished  who  struck 
the  most  serious  blow  (H.  A.  H,  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  8). 

For  a  person  to  say  during  an  affray  that 
he  will  do  for  a  man  is  evidence  of  active 
participation  {v.  case  of  Yang  Cheng-hsiang  ^  jE 
^   H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  II.  p.   23). 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  that  an 
offender  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  case; 
but  it  would  seem,  even  though  knives  be  used, 
that  such  person  will  merely  be  sentenced  to 
strangulation  subject  to  revision,  if  there  was 
no  deliberate  intention  to  kill  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXX.  p.    i). 

It  is  an  aggravation  that  a  number  of  other 
people  were  asked  to  help,  and  the  offence  of 
the  person  so  asking  will  be  the  more  severely 
visited  in  ratio  with  the  number  of  lives  lost; 
and  if  two  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family 
are  killed  the  sentence  will  be  strangulation,  and 
if  three,  decapitation  without  ajjpeal  —  the  actual 
perpetrators   of  the  homicide  being  sentenced  to 
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strangulation    subject    to    revision    (H.   A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXX.  p.    12). 

It  is  also  an  aggravation  that  a  person  kill 
three  others  in  an  affray,  and  although  not  the 
principal  his  sentence  will  be  strangulation  without 
revision  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.    14). 

As  regards  mitigation,  if  the  person  killed 
was  not  the  person  the  originator  intended  to 
beat  or  one  of  his  relatives,  and  the  friends  of  the 
originator  killed  him  by  mistake,  the  responsibility 
of  the  originator  is  reduced  a  degree  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  15).  Again  the  capital  sentence 
will  be  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  if 
the  wound  though  in  a  dangerous  spot  is  in 
itself  insignificant,  and  the  victim  dies  from  taking 
cold  in  or  through  it  ten  days  or  more  after 
the  wound  was  inflicted.  In  a  case,  however, 
where  a  man  was  knocked  on  the  head  with 
a  rolling-pin  and  the  bone  laid  bare,  the  Board 
declared  that  the  case  did  not  come  within  the 
statute  —  though  the  victim  lingered  fourteen  days, 
and  died  of  cold  then  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLIV. 
p.  90).  The  rule  does  not  apply  where  the 
wound  was  in  the  first  case  severe. 
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As  regards  the  efifect  of  relationship  on  the 
penalty  in  fatal  afifrays.  If  a  relative  of  a 
person  killed  in  a  fight  then  and  there  beats 
to  death  the  person  responsible  for  the  aforesaid 
homicide,  the  capital  sentence  will  be  commuted 
to  military  servitude  —  but  the  relationship 
must  be  by  blood  and  not  simply  by  marriage 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.   25). 

If  in  a  fight  between  two  families,  the 
respective  murderers  on  either  side  are  relatives 
of  the  men  killed  upon  their  side,  the  capital 
sentence  will  be  commuted  to  military  servitude 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  pp.  19 — 20):  but 
the  killing  must  be  in  the  same  affray,  and 
not  on  two  fights  arising,  though  it  may  be 
out  of  the  same  affair  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXX.  p.  36). 

{6)  Secondly  of  the  use  of  fire-arms  in  affray. 

If  a  person  discharge  a  gun  in  the  course 
of  an  affray,  intent  will  be  assumed ,  and  the 
firer  will  be  sentenced  to  decapitation  if  he 
kill  anyone  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  43). 
And  the  discharge  will  be  held  to  have  occurred 
intentionally,    though    done  in  self-defence  (H. 
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A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  46).  And  if  any  abuse 
has  been  exchanged,  the  case  will  be  one  of 
killing  in  afifray,  whether  the  weapon  went  ofif 
by  the  act  of  its  possessor  or  his  antagonist; 
as  in  the  rather  hard  case  of  Tseng  Liang-ming 
^  ^  W  1  who  interfering  to  stop  a  row, 
interchanged  some  angry  words  with  one  of 
the  parties,  who  thereon  struck  the  intervener 
with  a  stick,  and  the  latter  article  touching  a 
gun  that  the  intervener  was  carrying,  caused 
it  to  explode  and  kill  the  striker  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXX.  p.  48 :  V,  also  Homicide  —  Fire-anns), 
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SPECIAL   TREATMENT 
CLAN    FIGHTS    IN    SOUTH    CHINA 

In  the  south  of  China  special  provision  is 
made  for  the  repression  of  the  clan  fights 
which  flourish  there,  and  care  has  to  be  taken 
in  dealing  with  affrays  to  settle  whether  they 
come  under  these  special  clauses  or  not.  That 
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there  are  a  number  of  people  engaged,  and 
that  one  side  belong  to  one  part  of  the 
country  and  the  other  side  to  another,  does 
not  necessarily  constitute  a  clan  fight.  The 
points  to  determine  are  whether  there  was  a 
feud  to  start  with,  whether  the  fight"  was 
premeditated,  whether  men  were  hired  to  take 
part  in  it  (there  being  regular  professional 
fighters  —  free-lances  —  open  to  engagement), 
and  whether  the  factions  went  armed  to  the 
field.  Where  it  appears  from  these  facts  that 
it  was  a  deliberate  clan  fight  and  not  a  chance 
or  ordinary  affair,  the  organiser  will  be  held 
responsible  as  well  as  those  actually  taking  part 
in  the  fight  —  the  punishment  being  regulated 
by  the  number  of  men  there  were  engaged 
upon  the  side  of  the  organiser,  and  also  by 
the  number  killed  upon  the  other  side.  Nor  are 
both  sides  to  be  brought  under  the  clauses, 
unless  the  fight  was  prearranged  between\}[i^vci  — 
the  attacking  side  ordinarily  coming  under  the 
operation  of  the  special  statute. 

To   kill   in   a  clan  fight  is  styled   j^  ^  |||fi 
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The  following  case  illustrates  the  distinction 
between  a  clan  fight  and  an  ordinary  afifray. 

A  hill  held  in  common  by  certain  villagers 
was  secretly  —  and  of  course  illegally  — 
leased  by  one  of  the  villagers  to  a  man  Chang, 
who  planted  it  with  young  pines,  and  thereby 
caused  protests  from  a  family  named  Tsao. 
Finding  the  young  pines  pulled  up  shortly 
afterwards,  Chang  naturally  suspected  that  the 
mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Tsaos,  and 
with  three  of  his  relatives  armed  with  swords 
and  bludgeons  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  the 
Tsao  family  —  and  with  much  abuse  challenged 
them  to  come  forth.  The  Tsaos,  eight  in 
number,  likewise  armed  with  swords,  promptly 
came  out  to  argue  the  matter  —  and  a  fight 
ensuing,  the  four  Changs  were  killed  by  four 
of  the  Tsaos. 

As  the  case  merely  originated  in  the  defence 
of  their  gate  by  the  Tsaos,  the  afifair  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  clan  fight; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  case  was  made  up 
of  four  distinct  affrays,  for  which  each  principal 
was  responsible  only  for  his  share  —  and  the 
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four  Tsaos  who  were  acknowledged  to  have 
inflicted  the  most  serious  wounds  on  the  four 
Changs  were  sentenced  to  strangulation  subject 
to  revision,  while  two  other  Tsaos  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  wounding  with 
sharp  instruments,  and  the  two  remaining 
set  free. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  STATE 

SECTION    I    —   GENERAL   CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

The  distinction  between  ofifences  against 
the  State  and  other  groups  of  ofifences  is  not 
always  clearly  marked.  Ofifences  against  Religion 
are,  in  a  manner  —  and  in  especial  in  certain 
cases  —  ofifences  against  the  State  •,  so  are 
ofifences  against  Justice,  and  ofifences  against 
the  Peace.  Even  as  contrasted  with  ofifences 
against  the  Individual,  the  distinction  is  not 
always  clear.  So  of  larceny,  a  small  band  of 
robbers  may  be  viewed  by  the  Government 
merely  as  a  group  of  offenders  guilty  of 
ofifences  against  the  Individual ;  but  where  the 
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band  increases  in  numbers  and  resources  — 
is,  in  short,  an  organization  capable  of  defying 
the  State  —  the  Government  naturally  views 
their  actions  with  the  more  jealous  severity 
attaching  to  an  offence  against  the  State. 

Offences  against  the  State  are  capable  of 
mental  classification  into  three  categories. 
Firstly,  cases  where  the  person  of  the  Head 
of  the  State  is  directly  and  primarily  placed 
in  danger.  Secondly,  cases  where  the  existence 
of  the  State  is  directly  and  primarily  imperilled, 
though  the  person  of  the  Head  thereof  is  not 
directly  and  primarily  placed  in  danger  — 
e,  g,  rebellion,  sedition.  Thirdly,  cases  where 
the  existence  of  the  State  is  indirectly  imperilled, 
but  not  being  a  direct  and  primary  source  of 
danger  either  to  the  person  of  the  Head  of 
the  State  or  to  the  existence  of  the  State  — 
e,  g,  piracy,  coining ;  for  all  such  offences 
tend  to  destroy  proper  confidence  in  the  High 
Powers. 

The  offences  under  this  topic  are  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  they  indicate  the  general  desire 
to    reconcile    two    principles    —    supremacy  of 
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the  state  and  absence  of  tyranny.  A  further 
peculiarity  is  that  though  the  Head  of  the 
state  is  constitutionally  personally  supreme , 
the  essence  of  the  law  on  the  point,  while 
fully  recognising  this  personal  supremacy,  is 
to  conserve  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  It  may  be  added  that  this  peculiarity 
is  completely  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  system,  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  well-known  truth  that  the  reigning 
Emperor  is  absolute :  for,  as  has  been  shown 
by  a  distinguished  writer,  His  Imperial  Majesty 
reigns  not  by  divine  right,  but  only  so  long 
as  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  government 
is  beneficial  to  the  general  community.  This 
latter  point  is  the  kernel  of  that  much  debated 
phrase  t'ien  tao  5^  ^  —  by  some  translated 
'rule  of  heaven',  perhaps  more  efficiently,  simply 
'rectitude'. 

The  consideration  of  these  offences  is  in 
general  simple  and  straightforward  —  though 
a  tendency  may  be  remarked  to  entangle  by 
variety. 

C.    E.   G.  30 
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SECTION    II   —   TREASON    ETC.   —   PIRACY   —   SEDITION 

TREASON    ETC. 

The  ofifence  of  high  treason  ^  fK  ^  ^ 
is  of  two  varieties ;  the  first  includes  all  attempts 
to  subvert  the  established  government-,  the 
second  includes  attempts  to  kill  the  Sovereign, 
attempts  to  destroy  the  palace  in  which  he 
may  be  residing,  or  the  Imperial  ancestral 
temple,  or  the  tombs  of  his  Imperial  ancestors. 
By  construction,  offences  not  falling  strictly 
within  this  definition  may  also  be  included. 

All  persons  convicted  of  having  taken  part 
in  this  ofifence,  whether  as  principals  or  as 
accessories,  are  liable  to  the  slicing  process 
—  and  their  property  is  forfeited  to  the 
State.  Moreover  not  only  does  the  extreme 
penalty  attach  to  the  actual  parties  in  the 
ofifence,  but  all  male  relations  in  the  first 
degree  over  the  age  of  sixteen  will  be  decapitated 
and  their  heads  exposed :  and  similar  treatment 
will  be  extended  to  all  male  relations,  however 
distant,  and  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  were 
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residing  under  the  same  roof  with  the  traitor 
or  traitors  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  offence.  The  wives  of  the  traitor,  and  his 
children  and  grandchildren  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  will  be  given  to  meritorious  bannermen 
in  and  around  certain  capital  cities  as  slaves 
—  unless  they  have  passed  into  another 
family  by  adoption  or  marriage,  or  even  if 
they  have  been  sold,  when  they  will  escape 
any  consequences  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XII.  p. 
31).  The  wife  of  an  elder  brother  will  not 
be  involved  {id,).  In  respect  of  certain  classes 
of  traitors  —  e.  g.  Christians  —  the  families 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  frontier  posts,  as  it  is 
inexpedient  that  they  should  be  quartered  in 
large  numbers  in  the  capital  cities.  Small 
children  are  to  accompany  their  mothers.  If 
the  masters  to  whom  the  families  have  been 
assigned  find  them  useless,  and  refuse  to  be 
troubled  with  them,  they  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Amoor  or  to  the  Pamirs  as  slaves  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XII.  p.  34). 

Rebellion   ^  ^  •  —  This  offence  is  defined 
as    the    renunciation     of    allegiance,    and    all 
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parties  to  the  ofifence  —  whether  principals  or 
accessories  —  are  liable  to  decapitation  and 
exposure  of  the  head  :  parents,  grandparents, 
brothers,  and  grandchildren  of  the  offenders 
will  be  liable  to  transportation  for  life :  wives 
and  children  will  be  sent  into  slavery.  In  grave 
cases  of  rebellion,  the  sons  are  to  be  retained 
in  prison,  and  on  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen 
they  are  to  be  castrated  [q,  v,).  Nor  will  the 
law  allow  an  octogenarian  and  bedridden  mother 
of  a  rebel  to  commute  by  fine  her  sentence 
of  slavery  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XII.  p.  35). 
Relatives  may  be  kept  in  prison  for  twenty 
years  awaiting  confrontation  with  escaped  rebels 
—  although  themselves  be  guiltless  (id,). 

The  offence  of  rebellion,  it  would  seem, 
cannot  be  forgiven  if  any  overt  act  in  furtherance 
thereof  has  been  committed,  though  under 
compulsion  (H.   A.   H.  L.  vol.  XII.  p.  44). 

Misprision  of  treason,  —  The  bare  knowledge 
or  concealment  of  high  treason  is  punishable 
with  transportation  for  life  :  the  bare  knowledge 
or  concealment  of  rebellion  is  punishable  with 
transportation  for  a  term. 
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PIRACY 

Pirates  with  us  are  rovers  on  the  sea,  but 
in  China  there  are  land  pirates  also  —  bands 
of  robbers  living  on  the  islands  or  those 
parts  of  the  coast  where  law  is  only  represented 
by  the  casual  presence  of  occasional  constables, 
or  desperadoes,  who  do  perhaps  a  little  fishing 
or  occasional  agriculture  for  their  living,  but 
combine  illegal  courses  with  their  more  legitimate 
occupations,  and  plunder  a  passing  junk  or 
wealthy  pawnshop  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

The  technical  general  term  for  a  sea  pirate 
is  i^  ^  :  but  the  more  comprehensive  term 
®  J^   is  also  commonly  applied. 

The  law  regarding  piracy  is  naturally  severe, 
special  provision  being  made  for  their  speedy 
punishment  when  they  fall  within  the  clutches 
of  the  Courts.  The  principal  or  real  pirates 
jE  J^  are  to  be  instantly  beheaded  near  the 
scene  of  their  offences,  and  their  heads  exposed 
as  an  example  :  and  if  they  have  resisted  the 
troops  sent  after  them,  the  penalty  is  lingering 
death.    The  accessories  are  not  so  hardly  dealt 
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with.  So  in  the  case  of  Mi  Yu-fu  5^  '^  ^  i 
where  the  principals  who  boarded  a  vessel  and 
plundered  it  were  executed,  but  a  certain  Wan 
Ch'eng  ^  J^ ,  as  an  accessory,  was  sentenced 
merely  to  frontier  slavery;  and  this  although 
he  appeared  to  have  willingly  joined  the  principal 
pirates  in  chasing  the  vessel  boarded,  to  have 
boarded  the  said  vessel,  to  have  assisted  in 
transporting  the  plunder  to  the  pirates'  boat, 
to  have  shared  the  proceeds,  and  to  have 
aggravated  his  ofifence  by  keeping  out  of  the 
way  for  some  ten  years,  and  blacking  the 
eye  of  the  policeman  by  whom  he  was  ultimately 
arrested.  Those  only  are  considered  as  principal 
or  real  pirates  who  use  violence,  or  who  go 
below  to  rummage  for  plunder,  or  who  take 
part  in  frightening  the  persons  robbed  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  54).  The  case  of 
Wang  Yu-sheng  3E  ^  ^  and  others  affords 
also  a  good  illustration  of  the  law,  and  lays 
down  further  definitions  on  the  point.  Therein, 
the  principal  pirates  were  executed ;  nineteen 
men,  for  taking  part  in  carrying  off  the 
plunder,    were    sentenced    to    be    branded  and 
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sent  to  frontier  slavery ;  and  two  men  and  a 
youth  retained  on  board  the  pirate  vessel 
for  the  recreation  of  the  crew,  and  whose 
part  in  the  proceedings  appears  to  have  been 
purely  passive  —  or  perhaps  rather  impurely 
passive  —  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
and  one  hundred  blows.  It  was  also  laid 
down  that  where  the  culprits  are  merely 
charged  with  having  been  compelled  to  lend 
their  services  on  board  a  pirate  as  sailors 
or  clerks,  cooks  etc.,  they  shall  only  be 
sentenced  to  three  years'  transportation :  and 
if  the  only  charge  is  presence  on  board  the 
pirate  vessel  against  their  will,  .or  even  if 
the  culprits  have  rendered  service  against 
their  will,  the  case  is  to  be  dismissed,  and 
the  offenders  sent  back  to  their  homes. 

To  hold  commerce  with  pirates  ^^  7^\^ 
is  rigorously  treated. 

It  is  a  capital  offence  to  provision  professed 
pirates ;  but  supplying  them  with  water  or 
water-melons  or  cabbages  or  condiments  is 
not  held  to  constitute  the  full  offence,  and  is 
punished,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case, 
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with    military    servitude    or   transportation    for 
life  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  62). 

To  buy  plunder  from  pirates  is  punishable 
with  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation 
for  three  years  for  a  first  offence,  military 
servitude  for  a  second,  and  frontier  slavery 
for  a  third  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  58). 

The  Government  has  found  however,  that 
the  repression  of  piracy  by  preventive  measures 
is  a  difficult  task,  and  sundry  paternal  provisions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  —  with 
a  view  to  eradicate  the  offence  by  kindly 
concession.  Thus  it  is  laid  down  that  pirates 
who  have  given  themselves  up  and  have  only 
twice  offended  may  commute  their  due 
punishment  by  military  service.  If  however, 
after  they  have  enlisted,  they  run  away,  the 
deserters  are  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  as  slaves ; 
but  even  such  deserters  who  of  their  own  free 
will  return  to  their  duty  are  allowed  to  expiate 
their  offence  with  one  hundred  blows  and  one 
month's  cangue.  If  the  offenders  run  away 
before  their  enlistment,  so  as  to  avoid  it,  they 
are  merely  given  eighty  blows  and  one  month's 
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cangue.  If  the  offenders  are  not  amenable  to 
discipline,  they  incur  the  sentence  of  perpetual 
imprisonment;  but  a  casual  or  petty  offence 
does  not  come  within  this  provision  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  65). 

The  offence  is  even  entirely  excused  under 
another  provision,  whereby  if  pirates  give 
themselves  up,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of 
all  that  they  have  done  rendering  them  liable 
to  punishment,  they  will  be  pardoned  in  respect 
of  all  previous  offences  not  capital  —  and  even 
the  latter  are  not  to  be  too  particularly  enquired 
into,  if  there  be  no  private  prosecutor  to  be 
appeased  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XIV.  p.  68).  But 
the  confession  must  be  full,  and  the  pardon 
will  not  cover  more  than  the  culprit  divulges. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added,  that  this 
offence  is  generally  considered  in  Chinese  law 
under  the  head  of  larceny. 

SEDITION 

As  with  us  the  term  is  hardly  to  be  defined, 
but  is  in  fact  any  practice  by  word  or  deed 
or  writing  calculated  to  subvert  the  foundations 
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of  the  realm  or  of  society  and  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  thereof.  In  a  sense,  the  term  is 
wider  than  in  English  law  —  including  not 
only  offences  against  the  state  per  se^  but 
offences  against  the  state  as  the  guardian  of 
the  fundamental  rules  which  regulate  the  whole 
community. 

To  indicate  the  variety  and  range  of  the 
offence,  it  seems  to  be  considered  seditious 
to  use  artful  words  and  provoke  one  as  yet 
innocent  of  a  capital  offence  to  commit  some 
such  grave  offence  as  murder:  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  sedition  for  a  group  of  officers  to 
intrigue  together  and  impede  the  Government. 

The  offence  in  its  gravest  character  is 
punishable  by  decapitation  certain.  To 
disseminate  seditious  handbills  entails 
decapitation  certain  for  the  principals,  and 
subject  to  revision  for  accessories  —  and  persons 
who  print,  distribute,  or  shout  such  in  the 
streets  are  liable  as  accessories. 

Most  commonly  the  offence  of  sedition  is 
considered  in  relation  with  another,  such  as 
the     foundation    of   unlawful    societies    {infra)  \ 
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and  not  a  few  points  on  the  subject  are 
dealt  with  under  the  Code  clause  relating  to 
witchcraft. 

Unlawful  societies,  —  Communists,  Socialists 
etc.,  would  not  have  a  pleasant  time  in  China. 
Brotherhoods  where  all  are  equal  and  the 
leader  is  chosen  irrespective  of  his  age  — 
where,  as  they  put  it,  a  young  man  is  head, 
and  no  regard  is  paid  to  age  —  are  considered 
subversive  of  the  foundations  of  society. 
Distinction  is  drawn  in  regard  of  the  number 
of  those  forming  the  society :  if  the  brotherhood 
number  forty  or  more  members,  the  elder 
brother  is  liable  to  capital  punishment  without 
revision,  and  the  other  brothers  to  transportation 
for  life  to  the  desolate  regions  of  Canton 
Yunnan  etc. ;  if  the  brotherhood  number  less 
than  forty  members,  the  elder  brother  will 
be  sentenced  capitally,  and  the  others  to 
transportation  for  life  and  servitude  3000  li 
distance  (P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  VII.  p.  i).  The 
law  on  the  point  is  also  applicable  to  members 
of  illegal  sects. 

Secret   societies   flourish   however   in  China, 
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though  repressed  with  severity  when  occasion 
offers :  they  are  in  fact  the  leading  source  of 
irritation  to  the  Government  from  within  {v, 
nearly  any  number  of  the  Peking  Gazette), 

Members  of  a  secret  society  or  an  illegal 
sect  are  phrased  ^  fx  ^  S,  and  a 
conspiracy  of  persons  banded  together  by  oath 


SECTION    III   —   MAKING    ETC.    ARMS   ETC.    —   UNLAWFUL 
DEALINGS  WITH    PUBLIC   STORES   ETC. 


MAKING,    POSSESSING,    AND    TRAFFICKING    IN 
ARMS    AND    AMMUNITION 

The  law  relating  to  this  point  is,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  severe,  and  varies,  in  general, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  arms  or 
ammunition. 

And  first  of  fire-arms.  Distinction  is  made 
between  weapons  that  carry  merely  shot  and 
those    that    carry    bullets.    So  in  a  well-known 
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case  where  the  maker  of  some  ten  fowling 
pieces  was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows, 
and  another  person  for  purchasing  and  trying 
one  of  them  to  forty  blows  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XI.  p.  52).  Had  the  weapons  in  this  case 
been  ordinary  matchlocks,  the  maker  would 
have  been  sentenced  to  the  cangue  and  one 
hundred  blows  for  the  first  weapon  made,  and 
one  degree  more  punishment  for  each  additional 
conviction  —  but  as  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  the  weapons  could  only  carry  shot,  the 
cangue  was  remitted.  The  guns  themselves 
were  however  seized  and  destroyed,  and  the 
purchase  money  confiscated. 

The  making  and  possessing  cannon  is 
seemingly  treated  a  degree  more  severely 
than  is  the  case  with  matchlocks.  Gingalls  are 
to  be  considered  as  cannon  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XI.  p.  59). 

The  illicit  manufacture  of  arms  and  traffic 
therein  is,  in  spite  of  the  law  thereon,  common. 
It  seems  that  the  stated  penalties  are  not 
heavy  enough,  and  extraordinary  measures 
are  announced  from  time  to  time;  usually  the 
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proclamations  commence  by  offering  the  value 
of  arms  voluntarily  surrendered,  and  in  default 
thereof  prescribe  seriatim  heavy  penalties  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XI.  p.  60). 

Persons  requiring  fire-arms  for  their  protection 
against  wild  beasts  are  accorded  exceptional 
treatment,  and  on  making  application  can,  if 
there  be  good  ground  for  their  request,  obtain 
permission  to  possess  and  use  fire-arms,  —  the 
weapon  being  registered,  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  possessor,  and  periodically  inspected 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL  p.  59). 

Moreover  the  law  as  to  fire-arms  does  not 
apply  to  Manchuria  —  the  Emperor  Taokuang 
having  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  very 
desirable  thing  for  Manchus  to  make  weapons, 
and  holding  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  people 
were  not  to  possess  fire-arms,  on  which,  living 
as  they  did  by  hunting,  their  livelihood  depended 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XI.  p.   53). 

As  regards  gunpowder ,  etc.  Making 
gunpowder  for  sale,  though  none  has  actually 
been  sold,  renders  the  guilty  party  liable  to 
one    degree  less   penalty  than  he  would  have 
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incurred  had  he  sold  it  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XI.  p.  61).  Selling  gunpowder  to  salt  smugglers 
is  punishable  with  military  servitude  on  the 
frontiers.  Selling  over  50  catties  (about  70  lbs.) 
of  sulphur  and  under  1 00  catties  is  visited  with  one 
hundred  blows  and  three  years'  transportation. 
Slow  matches  may  be  manufactured  and  sold 
for  legitimate  purposes  freely  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XI.  p.   56). 

As  regards  mere  articles  of  military  equipment 
—  such  as  armour,  shields,  cartridge  boxes, 
powder  flasks,  flags,  uniforms,  etc.  —  the  simple 
possession  of  one  such  article  is  punishable  with 
eighty  blows;  and  the  penalty  is  increased  a 
degree  for  each  additional  article.The  manufacture 
of  the  above  articles  is  one  degree  more 
severely  punished  than  the  possession  thereof. 
In  no  case,  however,  is  the  penalty  to  exceed 
one  hundred  blows  and  transportation  for  life 
to  3000  li  distance. 

UNLAWFUL    DEALINGS    WITH    PUBLIC    STORES 

AND    PROPERTY 

Such  offences  commonly  arise  in  connection 
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with   the  receipt  and  issue  of  stores  from  the 
public  treasuries  and  storehouses. 

An  official  who  receives  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality,  when  he  should  have  received  superior 
goods,  will  be  liable  to  the  ordinary  penalty  for 
embezzlement  of  public  property,  but  proportioned 
in  accordance  with  the  excess  in  value  of  the 
superior  over  the  inferior  goods :  and  a  similar 
ratio  is  adopted  where  fresh  goods  are 
improperly  issued  instead  of  those  in  stock. 
Where  an  official  who  has  charge  of  public 
clothes,  utensils,  and  the  like,  employs  or  lends 
the  same  for  private  purposes,  a  flogging  is 
incurred  •,  and  furthermore,  if  not  returned  within 
ten  days,  the  article  so  lent  or  employed 
must  be  exactly  replaced. 

Curious  instances  often  arise  in  respect  of 
the  rations  issued  to  bannermen.  So  when  a 
bannerman  dies,  the  relations  sometimes  forget 
to  report  the  death,  and  send  some  one  to 
represent  the  deceased  at  the  time  when  the 
rations  are  issued.  Moreover,  where  the  issuers 
of  the  rations  are  aware  of  the  circumstances, 
an  arrangement  is  usually  come  to,  by  which 
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the    relatives    agree    to    take   short  weight 
the  issuers  taking  the  remainder. 
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POSTAL    OFFENCES 

The  Post  Office  in  China  not  being  a  general 
post,  but  existing  solely  for  the  conveyance 
of  official  matter  (there  being  numerous  private 
agencies  for  private  matter),  the  law  on  the 
point,  though  somewhat  bulky,  concerns  in  the 
main  the  administration  of  the  department. 
Private  matter  is,  in  fact,  frequently  carried  — 
but  by  law  must  not  exceed  a  certain  limit 
by  weight :  taking  such  private  matter  is  a 
favour,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  an 
official  who  detains  or  steals  or  destroys  such 
will  be  punished  otherwise  than  an  offence 
committed  in  his  private  capacity  —  the  penalty 
will  not  be  exceptional,  if  indeed  any  penalty 
be  inflicted  at  all.    On  the  other  hand,  delay 

C.   E.   G.  31 
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or  want  of  vigilance  in  the  conveyance  of 
official  matter  is  liable  to  be  visited  by  heavy 
penalties ;  and  a  fortiori  the  destruction  or 
interception  of  such  matter. 

Appropriation  of  official  envelopes  for 
private  purposes.  —  Special  correspondents 
would  have  hard  times  in  China ;  so  in  the 
case  of  Li  Chia-shan  *  ^  |1| ,  who  desirous 
of  gratifying  the  want  of  the  provinces  for 
early  copies  of  the  Imperial  (Peking)  Gazette, 
begged,  borrowed  and  stole  official  envelopes 
in  which  he  forwarded  them  —  everyone 
concerned  coming  more  or  less  to  grief  in 
consequence,  although  the  Board  saw  that 
there  was  some  excuse  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LI. 
p.    3.   —  V,  also  p.   412   et  seq,). 

COINAGE    OFFENCES 

Such  offences  are,  on  the  whole,  treated 
very  severely.  To  counterfeit  the  coin  of  the 
realm  —  copper  cash  ^^W^&k  —  is 
punishable  by  strangulation :  and  accessories 
are  liable  to  one  degree  less.  To  manufacture 
bad    sycee    or    false    dollars    is    less    gravely 
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considered  —  three  years'  penal  servitude 
only  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIII.  p.  62) : 
to  cast  iron ,  zinc ,  tin ,  or  leaden  cash  is 
held  a  similar  offence  with  the  latter.  The 
above  penalties  are,  however,  subject  to 
aggravation  or  mitigation  according  to^  the 
amount  represented  by  the  false  coin. 

As  regards  the  frequent  offence  of  washing 
or  alloying  a  base  metal  with  a  precious 
metal,  the  former  treatment  is  more  gravely 
considered  than  the  latter;  so  to  alloy  lead 
and  silver  to  the  extent  of  even  80%  of  the 
former  metal  is  regarded  as  a  fit  case  for 
mitigation. 

To  clip  or  file  the  coin  of  the  realm  is 
punishable  with  one  hundred  blows. 

The  primary  offence  is  considered  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  committed  if  preparations, 
even  in  slight  measure,  have  been  made :  so 
even  to  have  made  a  mould  is  considered  coining. 
The  owner  of  the  premises  wherein  the  offence 
took  place  is  liable  in  a  lesser  degree ;  and 
so  also  are  the  ward  elders  and  neighbours 
—  it  seems  to  be  a  legal  (and  not  merely  a 
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society)  duty  in  China  for  one  neighbour  to 
have  a  complete  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of 
another's  exchequer.  Simple  workmen  hired  to 
blow  the  bellows  are  merely  bambooed. 

As  regards  the  circulation  of  the  bad  coin, 
the  offence  is  heavily  punishable,  and  varies 
according  to  the  amount  involved.  A  person 
will  be  considered  to  have  circulated  bad 
coin,  who  has  merely  bought  such  with  a 
view  to  the  purpose  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LI. 
p.  34)  —  although  the  coin  has  not  passed 
out  of  his  hands ;  and  running  such  coin  past 
the  barriers,  or  even  simply  hiding  it  away, 
incurs  a  similar  liability.  Merely  stringing  together 
bad  cash  which  has  been  received  in  the  way 
of  business  is  punishable  with  a  mitigated 
penalty  {id.). 
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SECTION  V  —  OFFENCES  BY  OFFICIALS  —  MISCELLANEOUS  OFFENCES 

OFFENCES    BY    OFFICIALS 

Ordinary  offences  —  e.  g,  larceny  — 
committed  by  officials  form  a  consideration  in 
the  general  law.  The  nature  of  the  offence 
is  the  same,  but  the  position  of  the  offender 
introduces  certain  variations.  A  cursory  view 
of  the  Code  will  show  however  that  many 
clauses  are  set  apart  for  offences  by  magistrates, 
offences  by  civil  officials,  offences  by  military 
officials,  etc.  These  offences,  for  the  most 
part,  relate  to  the  failure  to  discharge  certain 
special  obligations  to  the  State.  So  it  is  an 
heinous  offence  for  a  high  official  to  appoint 
another  official  on  his  own  authority :  it  is  an 
heinous  offence  to  recommend  as  deserving  of 
high  promotion  one  who  is  not  so  deserving : 
it  is  a  grave  offence  to  appoint  supernumerary 
officials  without  leave,  to  neglect  making  proper 
reports,  or  to  tamper  with  an  official  seal. 
Bare  mention  of  such  offences  is  sufficient : 
two  or  three  somewhat  striking  points  may 
however  be  noted. 
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Insubordination  etc.  —  It  is  a  high  offence 
for  an  officer,  military  or  civil,  to  desert  his 
post  —  punished  capitally  if  he  runs  away 
because  he  has  committed  an  offence,  and 
with  transportation  to  Siberia  if  it  be  merely 
for  his  own  purposes.  To  simply  leave  a  post 
without  permission  is  not  looked  upon  as  desertion 
therefrom,  and  is  simply  visited  with  three 
years'  transportation.  A  merely  expectant 
official,  though  not  allowed  to  go  and  come 
as  he  likes,  will  not  be  treated  in  this  connection 
with  the  same  severity  as  the  holder  of  a 
substantive  appointment  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
V.  pp.  73 — 75).  And  so,  furthermore,  in  still 
lesser  degree,  as  regards  very  minor  officials 
in  respect  of  places  where  they  are  '*on  duty 
''or  on  guard"    fi  00  Wi^' 

To  strike  a  commanding  officer,  or  an  officer 
under  whom  the  assailant  is  for  the  time  being 
serving,  is  visited  with  immediate  decapitation  : 
but  if  officials  or  superior  officers  bring  insult 
on  themselves  by  want  of  proper  dignity,  or 
conduct  unbecoming  their  position,  the  case 
will    be    dealt    with    in    accordance    with    the 


circumstances  ,{H,  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXVIII. 
pp.  17 — 20).  So  if  an  official  is  forgetful  of 
what  is  becoming  a  gentleman  of  his  position 
'^StSTj'^&'  c'r  is  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  necessary  amenities  ^  ^  t§  '►J'  flS  &- 

Excess  of  zeal.  —  It  is  considered  desirable 
that  officials  should  not  betray  too  unseemly 
an  activity  in  the  execution  of  their  duties. 
So  a  Customs  officer  who  was  somewhat 
officious,  was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows 
and  a  month's  cangue  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  X. 
p.  51).  Many  examples  of  the  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  Peking  Gazette. 

Bribery.  —  Officials,  whether  civil  or  military, 
who  accept  a  bribe,  be  it  for  a  lawful  or 
unlawful  purpose,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  varying 
according  as  the  object  was  lawful  or  unlawful, 
and  graduated  according  to  a  fixed  scale  — 
ranging  from  the  infliction  of  a  certain  number 
of  blows  of  the  bamboo  to  a  capital  penalty. 
In  addition  to  a  penalty,  loss  of  rank  and 
office  is  also  entailed.  It  is  considered  bribery 
within  the  meaning  of  the  above,  if  an  official, 
although     not     bribed     in    the    first    instance, 
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afterwards  receives  a  sum  by  way  of  reward 
for  his  conduct  of  a  transaction. 

An  agreement  to  accept  a  bribe  is  one 
degree  less  serious  an  offence  than  actual 
receipt  thereof  —  but  in  no  case  entails  a 
capital  penalty. 

Impressment  for  private  purposes,  —  An 
officer  who  exercises  magisterial  functions,  or  a 
superintendent  of  public  works,  who  impresses 
for  his  private  objects  those  within  his  jurisdiction, 
will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  a  certain  number 
of  blows,  varying  with  the  number  of  those 
employed. 

So  also  of  officials  who  compel  private 
persons  to  carry  their  sedan  chairs. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OFFENCES 

Encroachment  on  the  soil.  —  To  encroach 
on  the  public  highways  '^  pT  ^  ^ ,  roads, 
squares,  etc.,  is  punishable  with  sixty  blows 
of  the  bamboo :  the  ground  so  encroached  on 
must  furthermore  be  restored  to  its  original 
state.  To  encroach  on  the  roadway  by  erecting 
a  buttress  to  support  a  wall  subjects  the  offender 
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to  sixty  blows  and  one  month's  cangue  (H. 
A.   H.  L.  vol.  LX.  p.  65). 

Damaging  river  embankments:  aitting dykes 
etc.  —  Distinction  is  herein  drawn  between 
such  damage  to  great  rivers  and  the  larger 
waterways,  and  such  damage  to  small  rivers, 
creeks,  ponds,  etc. 

Further  points  arise  from  the  fact  of  resulting 
damage,  loss  of  life,  and  the  general  effects 
of  the  offence. 

Where  bodily  injury  or  death  results  to 
any  person,  the  case  is  treated  one  degree 
less  severely  than  killing  or  wounding  in 
affray.  Where  a  person  cut  a  private  dyke, 
with  the  result  that  much  property  was  injured 
and  fourteen  lives  lost,  a  penalty  df  three 
months*  cangue  and  military  servitude  for  life 
was  adjudged  (H.  A.   H.  L.  vol.  LX.  p.  61). 

Intramural  interment,  —  This  is  forbidden 
in  the  Capital,  and  with  so  much  particularity, 
that  to  even  convey  a  corpse  through  the 
city  is  punishable.  So  a  traveller  merely 
passing  through,  with  the  body  of  his  deceased 
spouse   packed   up   in   one   of  his   boxes,  was 
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punished  with  one  hundred  blows  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  VII.  p.   31). 

Treasure-Trove,  —  The  term  seems  to 
have  a  wider  signification  than  in  English  law, 
and  includes  (with  a  few  exceptions  noticed  infra) 
all  lost  or  abandoned  property  found  in  or  upon 
the  earth. 

In  regard  of  property  found  by  and  on  the 
wayside  the  correct  course  is  to  deliver  up  the 
find  within  a  given  time  to  the  local  magistrate. 
If  the  property  is  public,  it  will  be  definitely 
retained:  if  the  property  is  private,  it  will  be 
retained  for  a  specified  time  —  and  if  the  owner 
appears  within  the  period,  half  the  property 
will  be  returned  to  him,  and  half  may  be  retained 
by  the  finder.  If  the  owner  does  not  appear  within 
the  given  period,  the  property  will  go  in  toto  to 
the  finder. 

The  above  rules  also  apply  to  property  found 
i7i  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  ancient 
utensils,  bells,  official  seals,  and  such  like  — 
which  must  within  a  given  period  be  delivered  to 
the  Authorities  {y.  also  H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  X.  p.  57). 


CHAPTER  XV 
OFFENCES  AGAINST  JUSTICE 

SECTION    I   —   GENERAL  CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

From  one  view,  offences  against  Justice  are 
in  China  in  their  very  essence  offences  against 
the  State.  From  the  legal  point  of  view,  however, 
the  peculiar  element  in  all  these  offences  is 
detriment  (with  a  spice  of  rash  contempt  involved) 
to  the  law  per  se,  and  not  to  the  State  nor  to 
the  Individual.  Nevertheless  it  may  easily  happen 
that  an  offence  distinctly  coming  within  this  topic 
may  be  ranged  and  punished  under  a  clause  of 
greater  stringency  than  at  first  sight  applies  — 
so  contempt  of  Court  might  conceivably  be 
considered  treasonable  or  seditious.     There  is,  in 
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fact,    a    good    deal    of    strained    construction   in 
connection  with  this  portion  of  the  law. 

Offences  against  Justice,  as  tending  to  shake 
confidence  in  the  law  are,  on  the  whole,  viewed 
with  a  very  natural  jealous  severity  —  ''so  as 
''to  give  ^confidence  in  the  law*'  lii  fl^  ^  Wk 
and  "to  make  manifest  its  majesty"  lii  TJ^^^i^- 

The  offences  enumerated  herein  are  mostly 
familiar  to  an  English  reader  in  this  connection, 
with  one  striking  exception  —  false  accusation. 
The  last-mentioned  offence  (^.  v.)  forms  in  many 
respects  a  most  important  consideration,  and  if 
the  Chinese  mode  of  treatment  be  somewhat 
singular  and  rather  involved,  it  is  at  least 
remarkably  comprehensive.  Contempt  of  Court 
and  resisting  arrest  are  other  offences  in  this 
connection  exhibiting  the  constant  desire  to  draw 
distinctions. 
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SECTK^N    II     —    C()NTKMI»T    OF    COURT 

CONTEMPT    OF    COURT 

This  is  of  two  distinct  varieties,  including  both 
the  contemning  or  disregard  of  the  orders  of  a 
judge,  styled  ivei  chih  ^  ^ ,  and  the  insulting 
a  judge's  person,  styled  chia  chih  ^  '^  — 
V,  fin  however. 

The  former  offence  is  comparatively  trivial, 
and  is  ordinarily  punished  with  one  hundred 
blows ;  the  latter  offence  is  more  heinous,  and 
is  ordinarily  visited  with  military  servitude. 

Such  is  the  legal  definition  and  explanation 
thereof.  It  is  however  more  correct  to  consider 
the  definition  of  ^  ^J  as  a  general  disregard 
of  authority ,  and  many  miscellaneous  offences 
are  included  under  this  head:  —  ^-g-^  to  pawn  a 
commission  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  13): 
to  trespass  on  the  salt  pans  contrary  to  regulations 
and  in  defiance  of  Imperial  Proclamation  —  the 
defiance  entailing  an  addition  to  the  ordinary 
punishment  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  3) : 
to    buy   or   sell  paddy  in  Peking  to  anyone  but 
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those  living  there  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV. 
p.  17):  to  go  to  sea  from  any  but  a  regular 
port  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  72):  to 
buy  contraband  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV. 
p.  55):  to  shut  the  city  gates  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  45) :  to  draw  a  petition  of  appeal 
to  the  Throne  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV. 
p.  43):  to  sell  tracts  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol. 
IV.  p.  38) :  to  fail  to  destroy  gambling  apparatus, 
dice,  cards,  etc.,  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV. 
p.  37):  to  make  suggestions  to  an  examiner 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.  38). 

The  other  variety  ^  ^  applies  not  only  to 
an  insult  paid  to  the  person  of  a  judge  in  his 
legal  capacity,  but  also  to  insults  paid  to  the 
person  of  those  who  are  employed  by  or  in 
Courts  of  Justice  and  during  the  discharge  of 
their  legal  duties  —  in  short  insults  paid  to 
anyone  in  whom  the  majesty  of  the  Law  may 
be  supposed  in  some  measure  to  reside.  The 
offences  under  this  head  are  marked  by  a  far 
greater  similarity  than  is  the  case  with  that  just 
noticed,  the  general  element  of  violence  or 
disturbance    being  present.    So   it   is   an   offence 
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under  this  topic  to  go  in  a  body  to  a  magistrate's 
office,  and  noisily  protest  against  any  alteration 
being  made  in  the  Revenue  regulations,  after 
direction  for  revision  has  been  made  from  the 
Capital  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  3).  And 
it  is  a  more  than  ordinarily  heinous  offence  to 
go  in  a  body  to  any  public  office  of  justice, 
and  create  a  disturbance  therein,  and  strike  an 
official  —  the  principal  being  immediately  decapitated 
and  the  accessories  sentenced  to  strangulation 
subject  to  revision.  In  another  instance  a  number 
of  official  runners  who  howled  and  ran  out  of 
a  justice  room,  because  one  of  their  number 
was  flogged  for  not  carrying  out  the  judge's 
orders,  were  sent  to  military  servitude,  and  their 
ringleader  condemned  to  slavery  in  the  New 
Settlements  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XII.  p.  29). 
It  was  indeed  even  suggested  that  the  ringleader 
should  be  hanged,  as  it  was  a  bad  case  — 
the  runners  having  been  bribed  to  pass  over 
some  doings  of  certain  salt  smugglers,  and 
getting  up  the  row  to  frighten  the  magistrate. 

Those  who  enjoy  a  high  legal  status^  it  may 
be    added     in    this   connection,   will   be   treated 
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with  comparative  tenderness  for  insulting  the 
person  of  the  law :  so  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Clan  who  got  drunk  and  tore  a  sheriff's  coat 
was  not  treated  with  the  fullest  rigour  (H.  A. 
H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  X.  p.  67):  and  two  similarly 
favoured  mortals  for  pitching  into  an  usher  who 
refused  to  allow  them  within  the  bar  were 
permitted  to  commute  their  sentences  of  military 
servitude  and  transportation  for  imprisonment 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XVI.  p.   29). 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  remembered  that 
contempt  of  Court  is  in  Chinese  Law  viewed 
very  broadly :  neither  of  the  varieties  merely 
apply  to  the  law  alone:  either  are  equally 
applicable  to  disregard  or  to  an  insult  petty  or 
otherwise  paid  the  bearer  of  an  official  position. 
So  rascals  who  enter  an  official  office  and  insult 
the    officials    or    their    officers   ^S  ^  iS  A  ^ 

P^  ^  ^  B  ^  1  or  three  or  more  persons  who 
band    together   and   insult    an  official    |^  ^  i^ 

^ ,  are  guilty  of  ^M 
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SECTION    III    —   PERJURY   —   FALSE   ACCUSATION, 
LIBEL    AND   SLANDER 


PERJURY 

This  offence  is  divided  into  two  categories: 
(i)  ordinary  perjury  in  Court  —  which  is  usually 
dealt  with  by  the  application  of  a  leather  slipper 
to  the  perjurer's  cheeks  or  by  a  prompt 
bambooing,  but  of  which  there  are  also  other 
varieties  more  severely  punished;  (2)  bringing 
a  false  accusation  —  an  offence  of  some 
magnitude,  and  dealt  with  in  the  next  division. 

Ordinary   perjury   in    Court   is  not  in  Chinese 

Law  a  statement  on  oath  made  before  a  Court 

of  competent  jurisdiction    in    regard  of  a  matter 

relevant  to  the  issue.  Such  false  statements  need 

not   be    on  oath,  for  an  oath  is  not  required  in 

a    Chinese    Court;  and  furthermore  the  question 

of    relevancy     to    the    issue    is    not    so    stricdy 

limited    as    in    English    Law    —   and  statements 

rather  the  outcome  of  a  picturesque  imagination, 

and   affecting  points  not  relevant  to  the  issue  in 

hand,  are  considered  as  perjury. 

c.  E.  G.  32 
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Ordinary  perjury  in  Court  is  apparendy  regarded 
with  considerable  favour,  or  at  least  with  some 
tenderness.  To  merely  make  a  false  statement 
in  Court,  if  it  be  not  adhered  to,  and  no 
consequences  result,  is  punishable  with  but 
one  hundred  blows  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XLVIII. 
p.  36).  The  phrase  for  this  form  is  ^  i^F  ^  ff » 
which  might  be  translated  as  'stretching  the 
'imagination',  'drawing  the  long  bow*  etc.  —  but 
more  orthodoxly  as  the  mere  *  giving  false 
'evidence*.  The  penalty  in  this  case,  where  reasons 
for  benevolent  mitigation  arise,  is  often  allowed 
to  be  commuted  for  fine.  So  in  the  case  of 
Wang  Hsiao-shih  3E  ^  ^  1  convicted  of  ^  §If 
yf^  HP ,  allowed  to  commute  the  bambooing  for 
a  fine,  and  to  present  himself  at  the  Examinations, 
before  he  had  even  discharged  his  liability  —  on 
the  ground  that  he  got  into  trouble  through  others 

Another  class  of  instances  arises  in  cases  where 
a  person  desires  to  screen  an  offender.  It  is  laid 
down  that  in  such  cases  the  perjurer  shall  receive 
two  degrees  less  punishment  than  the  offender 
on  whose  behalf  he  has  perjured  himself  (H.  A. 
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H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIII.  p.  42).  Thus  in  the  case 
of  Kao  Chao  r^  flS ,  a  prison  warder  convicted 
of  giving  false  testimony  ^  p§  with  a  view  to 
screening  an  offender  guilty  of  homicide  involving 
capital  punishment.  The  offence  found  was 
deliberate  perjury  jfeJC  ^ ,  and  though  this  may 
be  said  to  have  been  an  extreme  case,  yet  the 
ordinary  above  measure  of  punishment  was 
adjudged  the  perjurer. 

A  mother  may  apparently  with  some  impunity 
perjure  herself  for  her  offending  son  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  II.  p.  43) :  and  it  is  considered 
commendable   to   give    false    evidence  on  behalf 
of  a  husband  or  parents  or  an  elder  brother. 

To  commit  perjury  on  behalf  of  an  offender 
for  fee  is  considered  a  kind  of  petty  treason. 

To  give  false  testimony  to  another's  disadvantage 

is   considered    as   identical   with  bringing  a  false 

charge   (ff.  v.)    against  him   ^  "^  iP  ^  ^  ^ 

DS^   (H.   A.    H.   L.    Supp.  vol.  XVI.  p.   30) 

—  and  not  as  ordinary  perjury  in  Court. 

There  is  a  curious  mixed  case  of  .perjury  and 
forgery  combined,  which  it  seems  not  wholly 
irrelevant  to  notice  in  this  place  —  not  perhaps 
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SO  much  as  illustrating  any  particular  point  herein 
(though  the  case  is  indeed  rather  closely  connected 
with  the  foregoing),  but  more  as  indicating  the 
mode  followed  by  a  Chinese  Court  when  in 
doubt.  The  particulars  were  that  certain  persons 
forged  some  deeds:  the  principal  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  causing  the  victim  of  the  affair  to 
commit  suicide :  the  accessories  perjured  themselves 
over  and  over  again  in  upholding  the  genuine 
character  of  the  documents,  and  were  sentenced 
to  eighty  blows  under  the  well-known  statute 
allowing  one  hundred  blows  to  be  given  anyone 
who  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do  (v.  case  of 
Jen  Sheng-hsiao  <i  Ig  ^  P.  A.  S.  P.  vol. 
XXVII.  p.  44).  The  fact  was  the  Court  was  in 
doubt  as  to  what  offence  the  accessories  were 
really  guilty  of  —  whether  as  accessory  to  forgery 
simply,  or  to  forgery  aggravated  by  perjury;  or 
whether  the  offence  was  perjury  simply,  or 
whether  it  was  perjury  aggravated  by  forgery. 

FALSE    ACCUSATION,    LIBEL    AND    SLANDER 

False    accusation,    as    has    been   remarked   in 
the  previous  article ,  is  a  division  of  the  offence 
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of  perjury  —  but  being  somewhat  intricate  and 
decidedly  peculiar  needs  special  treatment.  Within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  is  included  a  tangible 
portion  of  that  intangible  part  of  Chinese  law 
—  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander.  Law  of 
Libel  and  Slander  in  our  sense  there  is  not: 
the  mere  perpetBation  of  a  libel  or  of  slander  is 
not  punishable  criminally,  but  will  become  so 
punishable  if  leading  to  some  criminal  act  such 
as  suicide.  From  this  view  the  law  on  the  point 
is  part  of  the  general  law  of  responsibility,  and 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the  resulting 
offence  —  this  portion  of  the  law  is  intangible, 
and  melts  away  into  the  substantive  offence.  Thus 
to  post  up  libellous  placards  regarding  people 
S  ^  '^  W  IS  not  per  se  criminally  punishable, 
but  if  moving  the  parties  to  strife,  a  criminal 
penalty  may  be  inflicted  {cf,  our  view  of  a 
criminal  libel).  The  tangible  portion  of  the  law 
is  included  herein ;  for  it  is  a  criminal  act  to 
bring  a  false  charge  against  a  fellow-creature  ;  and 
the  series  of  rules  on  the  point  distinguish  with 
infinite  nicety  between  the  degrees  of  gravity  of 
the    charge    itself,    the    consequences    direct    or 
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indirect  that  have  arisen  out  of  it,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made,  and  (in  a  less  particular 
manner)  the  character  of  the  person  charged, 
and  the  animtis  of  the  offender. 

False  Accusation,  —  The  law  on  the  point 
is  as  follows.  '  Wu  kao  ^  "^ ,  to  charge  falsely, 
'means  to  invent  facts,  and  say  that  a  person 
'has  become  liable  to  a  penalty'  [to  bring  a 
false  accusation  of  malice  aforethought  is  phrased 
*|^  w  ^  w^  1  •  '/^^  t^o^  ^  ,  to  transfer  sentence, 
'is  to  sentence  a  false  accuser  to  the  penalty  to 
'which  he  falsely  states  the  person  accused  has 
'become  liable.' 

'The  increased  penalty  awarded  false  accusers 
'varies  with  the  gravity  of  the  accusation.' 

'Whoever  charges  another  falsely  with  a  petty 
'offence  {i,  e,  an  offence  punishable  with  the 
'light  bamboo  only)  shall  be  sentenced  to  the 
'penalty  attaching  thereto  increased  by  two 
'degrees.' 

'Whoever  charges  another  with  a  transportable 
'offence  or  an  offence  punishable  with  the  heavy 
'bamboo  or  hard  labour  shall  incur  a  penalty 
'three   degrees  heavier  than  that  applying  to  the 
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'offence  charged,  whether  sentence  has  been 
'carried  out  or  not,  and  so  long  that  the  penalty 
'does  not  exceed  one  hundred  blows  and 
'transportation  to  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
Hi  for  three  years.' 

'If  the  false  accusation  involves  the  more 
'severe    degrees    of   transportation    (e.  e.    for  life 

' with   servitude    on   the   frontiers  or  at  the 

or 

'mines),    or    the    commission    of  an   abominable 

'crime,  the  false  accuser  shall  suffer  death.'  [As 

—  e,  g,  —  of  larceny,  to  falsely  accuse  an  honest 

person  of  robbery    ^  ^  'j^  ^]. 

'If  the  false  accusation  has  involved  sentence 
'of  death,  but  the  sentence  has  not  been  executed, 
'the  false  accuser  shall  be  sentenced  to  one 
'hundred  blows  and  transportation  for  life  to  a 
'distance  of  3000  li  and  penal  servitude  for 
'three  years  at  the  place  of  exile :  and  if  the 
'capital  sentence  has  been  executed,  the  false 
'accuser  shall  be  strangled  or  decapitated  as 
'the  case  may  be,  and  half  his  property  shall 
'go  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.' 

'If  the  person  falsely  accused  with  an  offence 
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'involving  hard  labour  has  been  already  sent 
'thereto,  or  where  transportation  being  involved 
'he  has  been  already  sent  to  his  place  of 
'punishment,  though  the  conviction  be  subsequently 
'quashed  and  the  person  falsely  accused  has 
'been  set  free,  the  false  accuser  shall  be  compelled 
'to  refund  all  expenses  to  which  the  accused 
'has  been  put  from  the  time  he  was  brought 
'before  the  Court  to  the  day  of  his  return  home; 
'and  if  the  accused  has  mortgaged  or  sold  his 
'property,  this  will  be  considered  part  of  his 
'expenses,  and  recovered  in  like  manner.' 

'Should  one  of  the  family  of  the  falsely 
'accused  die  in  consequence  of  the  accusation, 
'the  false  accuser  shall  be  sentenced  to  death 
'by  strangulation  —  and  besides  compensation 
'for  the  expenses  incurred,  half  of  his  property 
'shall  go  to  the  person  falsely  accused  as 
'provision  for  the  family  of  the  deceased.' 

'WTiere  from  poverty  a  false  accuser  is 
'unable  to  make  compensation,  he  docs  not 
'thereby  become  liable  to  any  aggravation  of 
'the  original  penalty  he  has  incurred.' 

'If  the  falsely  accused  in  his  turn  brings  false 
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'charges  against  his  accuser,  he  will  be  held 
'accountable  for  them,  and  the  original  offender 
'merely  sentenced  to  the  simple  penalty  for  the 
'charge  brought.' 

'Where  the  person  falsely  accused  tries  to 
'get  his  accuser  into  trouble,  by  falsely  declaring 
'the  death  of  one  of  his  (the  accused's)  family 
'to  have  occurred  when  accompanying  him  to 
'his  place  of  banishment,  or  represents  as  a 
'relative  a  person  not  belonging  to  his  family 
'but  who  has  died  while  in  his  company  —  the 
'falsely  accused  shall  in  that  case  become  liable 
'capitally,  and  the  accuser  shall  merely  suffer 
'for  the  original  charge  without  aggravation  and 
'without  pajong  pecuniary  compensation.  Supposing 
'the  false  accuser  in  such  case  to  have  been 
'sentenced  capitally,  and  the  sentence  to  have 
'been  executed,  the  falsely  accused  shall  be 
'capitally  convicted;  and  where  the  sentence  has 
'not  been  executed,  the  falsely  accused  shall  be 
'sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation 
'for  life  3000  li  distance.  On  the  other  hand, 
'the  penalty  to  which  the  false  accuser  had  been 
'sentenced    shall    be    remitted,    nor    will    he    be 
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'called  upon  to  make  compensation  for  the 
'expenses  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  false 
'accusation  —  for  the  reason  that  the  false 
'accusation  brought  against  him  is  more  serious 
'than  that  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.' 

'The  above  all  refers  to  ordinary  cases  where 
'the  accusation  is  Titter ly  untrue.' 

'Where  two  or  more  accusations  are  brought, 
'the  more  serious  of  which  are  established, 
'while  the  less  grave  charges  are  disproved;  or 
'where  the  several  charges  brought  all  involve 
'the  same  punishment,  and  one  be  found  true 
'and  the  others  false,  no  penalty  attaches  to 
'the  accuser.  For  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
'general  law,  that  if  two  counts  be  proved  the 
'prisoner  shall  be  sentenced  under  the  more 
'serious  and  no  notice  shall  be  taken  of  the  less 
'serious,  or  if  various  counts  proved  be  of  the 
'same  gravity,  the  prisoner  shall  be  sentenced 
'upon  one  count  only;  so  in  these  cases  of 
'several  charges,  some  false  and  some  true  — 
'the  falsity  of  some  is  not  to  affect  the  penalty 
'due  the  others,  and  there  is  no  excess  of 
'punishment  to  be  transferred  to  the  accuser/ 
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'Where  two  or  more  charges  are  brought, 
'the  lesser  of  which  are  true,  but  the  graver 
'false,  or  where  a  charge  is  not  true  to  its  full 
'extent  (a  charge  being  exaggerated),  though  in 
'neither  case  is  the  accusation  altogether  false, 
'still  as  the  person  accused  becomes  liable  to  a 
'heavier  penalty  than  he  has  justly  incurred,  the 
'false  accuser  becomes  liable  to  the  difference 
'between  the  penalty  due  and  that  adjudged. 
'If  the  sentence  of  the  accused  has  been  carried 
'out,  the  accuser  will  not  be  allowed  to  redeem 
'the  penalty  to  which  he  has  become  liable  by 
'payment  of  a  fine,  whether  the  penalty  be 
'simple  chastisement  or  convict  labour  or 
'transportation.  If  however  the  sentence  has  not 
'been  carried  out,  and  the  punishment  be 
'corporal,  the  accuser  may  redeem  his  liability 
'by  fine;  and  in  like  manner  if  the  sentence  be 
'convict  labour  or  transportation,  the  accuser 
'may  redeem  his  liability  in  accordance  with 
'the  scale  of  equivalents ;  provided  the  penalty 
'incurred  does  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  one 
'hundred  blows  of  the  heavy  bamboo  —  otherwise 
'the  one  hundred  blows  shall  be  actually  inflicted, 
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'and    redemption    allowed    only  in  regard  of  the 
'further  portion  of  the  sentence.' 

[So  where  the  charge  involved  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  blows  heavy  bamboo  and  three 
years'  penal  servitude  to  3000  li  distance,  and 
it  appeared  the  accused  was  only  justly  liable 
to  one  hundred  blows  heavy  bamboo  —  the 
transportation  being  taken  as  equal  to  four  years' 
penal  servitude  commutable  in  sum  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  blows  heavy  bamboo  —  the  accuser 
would  be  liable  to  one  hundred  and  forty  blows 
heavy  bamboo,  the  excess  penalty  of  which  — 
one  hundred  blows  —  would  be  inflicted  and 
the  remainder  redeemed  by  fine.  Or  again  where 
the  aggravation  of  the  charge  involved  a  penalty 
of  one  hundred  blows  and  three  years'  penal 
servitude  in  place  of  eighty  blows,  the  excess 
penalty  to  which  the  accuser  is  liable  is  twenty 
blows  heavy  bamboo  and  three  years'  penal 
servitude ;  and  as  in  the  five  degrees  of  penal 
servitude  the  hundred  blows  heavy  bamboo  are 
commutable  for  forty,  the  full  penalty  to  which 
the  accuser  is  liable  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
blows   heavy  bamboo  —  of  which  one  hundred 
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are  to  be  inflicted,  and  the  balance  of  twenty 
redeemed  by  a  fine]. 

'The  reason  for  this  discrimination  is  that  the 
'greater  portion  of  a  charge  must  be  true 
'where  corporal  punishment  only  follows,  and 
'the  greater  portion  false,  where  the  difference 
'between  the  penalty  incurred  and  the  penalty 
'justly  due  amounts  to  more  than  the  equivalent 
'of  one  hundred  blows/ 

'If  the  charge  proved  involve  the  punishment, 
'no  penalty  will  attach  to  the  accuser  for 
'exaggeration  —  though  considerable.  So  if  a 
'person  accuse  another  of  illegally  exacting  two 
'hundred  taels,  whereas  the  latter  has  only 
'exacted  one  hundred  and  thirty,  no  penalty 
'attaches  to  the  accuser;  as  in  all  cases  where 
'an  amount  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  taels 
'is  illegally  exacted  the  penalty  is  the  same  — 
'strangulation.' 

'Where  several  persons  are  accused,  the 
'penalty  for  false  accusation  will  still  lie  if  one 
'of  them  be  shewn  to  be  accused  falsely  —  though 
'the  offence  charged  be  comparatively  small. 
'So  if  three  persons  are  accused,  two  rightly  of 
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'grave  offences  punishable  with  penal  servitude, 
'the  third  wrongly  of  a  petty  offence,  the  accuser 
'will  be  liable  to  two  degrees  heavier  punishment 
'than  the  innocent  person  would  have  incurred 
'if  proved  guilty/  [And  the  gravity  of  the 
offence  herein  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  those  falsely  accused  —  as  where  they  be  ten 

or  more   M'\^  A]ii  -t]- 

'If  a  prisoner  himself  protest  that  a  sentence, 
'whether  of  bambooing  or  penal  servitude,  which  he 
'has  undergone  and  which  has  justly  been  accorded 
'him  is  unmerited,  or  that  the  magistrate  and  his 
'assistants  have  been  careless  in  their  conduct 
'of  the  case,  he  shall  incur  the  penalty  attaching 
'to  the  charge  of  the  proved  case  p/tis  three 
'degrees  —  so  long  that  the  penalty  does  not 
'exceed  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation 
'for  life  to  a  distance  of  3000  //.  If  the  relations 
'of  the  prisoner  similarly  protest,  they  shall  be 
'sentenced  to  the  penalty  adjudged  the  prisoner 
'less  three  degrees  —  so  long  that  the  penalty 
'does  not  exceed   100  blows  heavy  bamboo.' 

'Where    judicial    officers,    in    their   reports   of 
'cases     tried     by     them ,     charge     the     persons 
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'reported  on  falsely,  or  where  officers  attached 
'to  the  Censorate  bring  charges  from  private 
'motives,  and  the  charges  prove  false,  the  full 
'penalty  adjudged  an  ordinary  false  accuser  shall 
'attach  in  grave  cases,  and  the  penalty  for 
'dishonest  action  on  the  part  of  high  officials  — 
H,  e.  one  hundred  blows  and  transportation  for 
'three  years  —  shall  attach  in  minor  cases.* 
[By  'minor  case'  is  herein  meant  a  case  which 
does  not  involve  one  hundred  blows  and  three 
years'  transportation]. 

'Where  the  wild  statements  are  made  during 
'a  prisoner  s  term  of  penal  servitude,  the  case 
'is  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  law  relating  to 
'offences  committed  by  convicts/ 


A  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  notwithstanding 
the  severe  laws  against  false  or  coloured 
accusations,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  for  persons  to 
bring  totally  different  charges  to  those  to  which 
they  are  entitled  —  and  as  the  phrase  runs  'to 
'put  simple  people  in  peril'  thereby  ^  re  ^  y\  • 
So   if  complaining  of  abuse,  a  person  will  bring 
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a  charge  of  aggravated  assault:  if  complaining 
of  common  battery,  a  charge  of  attempted  rape 
will  be  substituted.  Judging  indeed  from  the 
recorded  cases,  it  is  only  by  the  current  system 
of  cross-examination  that  truth  can  be  elicited 
—  for  there  are  always  witnesses  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  charges,  whether  they  be  true 
in  part,  or  altogether  false. 


SECTION    IV   —   BARRATRY   ETC.   —   ESCAPE   —   RESCUE  — 

RESISTING   ARREST 

BARRATRY    ETC. 

To    incite  or  promote  litigation   |g^  ^  ^ 
is  discouraged. 

To  draw  up  an  information  for  another,  and 
make  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  truth 
therein,  involves  the  same  punishment  for  the 
assistant  as  for  the  false  accuser  —  save  in 
capital  cases,  when  the  punishment  for  the 
assistant  is  reducible  a  degree. 
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^^^p^^^^k^W^^^    '^.'^•N^'<W~fc^%•''^■••■w^<'Xy^-^l■.^■^-«ll.^<^'^•X^^^.»^,•  >'>''w'%^'S«'^'SwA«'k«<>N,*w*N.'-Vy^'V>'*w^'^>> 


Blackguards  who  make  a  practice  of  bringing 
suits    ^  TH  i&  lK   ^re  commonly  flogged. 

[On  the  subject  of  Barratry  and  Maintenance 
V.  the  interesting  case  of  Lii  Wcn-ming  ^  ^  ^ 
H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.   54]. 

ESCAPING    FROM    PLACE    OF    PUNISHMENT 

An  offender  who  escapes  from  his  prison  cell 
will  incur  a  penalty  two  degrees  more  severe 
than  that  attaching  to  his  original  offence.  If 
such  an  offender  further  release  his  fellow 
prisoners,  he  will  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
most  guilty  thereof  If  prisoners  rise  collectively 
against  their  jailers  and  forcibly  escape,  they  will 
all  thereby  become  liable  to  capital  punishment 
—  exception  being  made  in  favour  of  those 
prisoners  who  were  merely  coerced  into  so  rising. 

In    regard    of  transportation,    a   prisoner  who 

escapes    from    his   place  of  punishment  is,  when 

caught,   to  be  flogged,  cangued,  and  sent  back 

to  the  place  he  escaped  from  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 

XIV.  p.  87).  The  amount  of  flogging  herein  varies 

with  the  number  of  days  absence  —  e,  g,  fifty 

blows    for    the     first    day's    absence,    and    one 
c.  E.  G.  33 
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degree  additional  penalty  for  every  additional  three 
days'  absence,  so  far  that  the  total  penalty 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  blows.  A  prisoner 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  who  has  been  excused 
the  extreme  penalty ,  because  he  had  given 
himself  up,  or  because  he  had  given  his  principal 
up  to  justice,  or  because  there  were  mitigating 
circumstances  in  the  case,  is  to  be  executed  if 
he  escapes  from  his  place  of  punishment  {id,), 

A  prisoner  who  has  escaped,  will  not,  when 
caught,  be  allowed  to  count  the  time  that  he 
has  already  served,  and  his  term  will  commence 
anew  from  the  date  of  his  return  to  punishment 

l^^i^SE^fr:!^^   (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol. 

III.  p.  52):  and  if  he  escape  while  undergoing 
a  four  years'  term,  his  time  may  be  increased 
to  five  years  (H.  A.   H.   L.  vol.  III.  p.   53). 

RESCUE 

This  is  a  grave  offence  punishable,  under  some 
circumstances,  cajjitally  {v.  H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  V.  p.  57)  —  indeed,  under  the  old  law, 
the  penalty  was  decapitation  for  all  concerned. 

In    the    first    place,   distinction  must  be  drawn 
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between  an  offender  already  committed  to  custody 
by  the  Court  fP  P3  —  to  rescue  such  a  prisoner 
being  phrased  ^  P9  —  and  a  mere  prisoner 
charged  with  an  offence,  but  who  has  not  yet 
appeared  before  a  magistrate   fp  ^• 

In  the  next  place,  distinction  is  drawn  according 
to  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  rescue 
or  attempted  rescue.  And  first  of  a  rescue  by  an 
individual  or  by  a  band  less  than  ten  in  number. 
To  join  in  the  rescue  of  a  prisoner  upon  the 
high  road  is  punishable  by  one  hundred  blows 
and  transportation  3000  li  distance :  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  rescue,  the  police  are  injured, 
the  sentence  will  be  strangulation  subject  to 
revision.  If  the  band  be  more  than  ten  in 
number,  the  principal  will  be  liable  to  decapitation 
subject  to  revision,  and  the  accomplices  to  the 
next  degree  of  punishment  set  forth  in  the  statute. 
Further  by  an  edict  of  the  7^^  year  of  Yung 
Cheng,  if  anyone  is  killed  in  these  cases,  the 
principal  —  as  organiser  of  the  rescue  —  is 
liable  to  immediate  decapitation,  the  striker  of 
the  fatal  blow  to  immediate  strangulation,  and 
the   other   parties  to  lesser  penalties.    The  edict 
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points  out  that  distinction  must  be  made  between 
an  organised  and  a  chance  rescue. 

Additional  questions  arise  by  reason  of  the 
position  of  the  rescuer.  So  in  relationship,  where 
more  than  one  of  a  family  are  engaged  in  the 
rescue,  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  senior: 
but  not  if  the  junior  planned  the  affair,  and  the 
relative  —  say  an  elder  brother  —  interfered  at  the 
request  of  his  junior.  So  again  of  master  and 
servant.  For  a  servant  to  simply  follow  his 
master  by  the  latter's  orders  is  excusable ;  but 
if  the  servant  tries  to  hurt  anyone,  or  takes  any 
active  part  in  the  rescue,  he  cannot  plead  his 
lord's  commands. 

RESISTING    ARREST     ^6  ffi 

The  subject  has  in  a  measure  already  been 
dealt  with  incidentally,  but  a  few  points  need 
attention  in  this  place. 

Distinction  is  drawn  between  resisting  a  peace 
officer  and  an  ordinary  person ,  and  other 
distinctions  are  drawn  in  regard  of  the  latter 
(infra).  This  first  distinction  is  often  dependent 
upon  a  second  —  had  the  person  who  resisted 
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actually  committed  an  offence  ?  and  if  he  had  — 
what  was  the  nature  thereof? 

In  regard  of  the  first  distinction,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  ordinary  persons  are  divisible  into 
three  categories :  —  i.  e,  those  directly  concerned 
or  interested  in  the  arrest,  relatives  of  the  person 
interested  in  the  arrest,  mere  neighbours  or 
strangers.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is 
more  serious  to  resist  a  peace  officer  than  to 
resist  an  ordinary  person  {infra). 

In  respect  of  the  second  distinction,  a  person 
who  resists  arrest,  but  is  satisfactorily  proved 
not  to  have  committed  the  offence  for  which  he 
was  arrested,  will  generally  be  excused,  but 
may  be  bambooed  —  the  number  of  strokes 
varying  according  to  the  position  of  the  person 
he  resisted.  If  injury  be  inflicted  upon  the 
arrester,  the  penalty  may  be  increased  to 
transportation ;  or  if  serious  injury  or  death,  to 
a  capital  sentence  —  the  penalty  likewise 
varying  with  the  position  of  the  person  hurt. 
Indeed  in  the  event  of  killing  or  wounding  the 
case  may  apparently  be  treated  as  killing  or 
wounding    in     affray.     It    must    furthermore    be 
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understood  in  regard  of  this  second  distinction, 
that  the  arrester  must  have  and  show  good 
cause  for  his  action  before  the  law  hereon 
applies. 

A  person  who  resists  arrest  and  has  committed 
an  offence  will  be  treated  seriously  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence  committed,  the  position 
of  the  person  resisted,  and  the  injury  (if  any) 
done.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  penalty  due  the 
original  offence  committed  is  aggravated  two 
degrees  —  in  so  far  that  such  increase  of 
penalty  shall  not  apply  to  capital  cases,  nor 
make  those  cases  capital  which  less  the  increase 
would  not  be  so.  Accessories  incur  one  degree 
less  punishment  than  the  principal. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  influence  of  the 
consideration  of  the  position  of  the  person  who 
is  resisted,  and  illustrations  taken  from  larceny 
may  serve  as  practical  examples  both  of  this 
particular  point,  and  incidentally  of  other  of  the 
considerations  above  mentioned.  So  in  ordinary 
robbery  —  with  the  exception  of  cases  where 
the  robbers  kill  or  wound  in  the  course  of 
trjnng  to  effect  their  robbery,  when  no  difference 
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is  made  (cf,  infra)  —  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
cases  in  which  the  owner  of  the  property  is  killed 
or  wounded  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers  or  during 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  plunder,  and  cases 
where  the  person  killed  or  wounded  was  a 
neighbour  or  a  stranger.  The  owner  of  the 
property  is  specially  protected  by  statute,  while 
the  offence  in  the  other  cases  is  treated  as  one 
of  ordinary  killing  or  wounding  with  penalty 
increased  by  two  degrees.  No  distinction  is 
made  in  cases  of  robbery  with  violence  between 
the  owner  of  the  property  and  his  neighbours 
or  strangers,  if  anyone  is  killed  —  simply  in 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  case :  but  in  cases 
of  mere  hnrt^  the  owner  of  the  property  is  an 
injured  person,  while  the  neighbours  or  strangers 
are  simply  persons  having  a  right  to  interfere 
(if  they  like)  —  and  they  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  {tj,  also  p.  421). 

It  has  been  said  that  it  may  be  more  serious 
to  resist  an  ordinary  person  than  to  resist  a 
peace  officer.  This  also  not  infrequently  happens 
in  larceny:  so  it  is  a  graver  matter  for  an 
offender     to    stab    the    person    he    has    robbed 
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when  the  latter  tries  to  seize  him,  than  to  put 
his  knife  into  a  policeman  who  tries  to  take 
him  into  custody:  in  the  former  case  it  is 
death  —  in  the  latter  merely  an  aggravation 
of  the  original  offence:  for  they  quaindy  say  a 
policeman  knows  what  to  expect  and  goes 
prepared  —  whereas  the  man  who  has  been 
robbed,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  goes 
unarmed  to  capture  an  armed  ruffian.  But  here 
also  if  the  policeman  be  killed^  the  capital 
penalty  is  extreme  and  distinctions  no  longer 
prevail. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

RELIGION  AND  OFFENCES  AGAINST 

RELIGION 

SECTION    1    —   GENERAL   CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

There  are  three  recognized  persuasions  in 
China,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism  — 
and  to  these  may  now  be  added  Christianity 
and  Mahommedanism.  Further  there  is  the  State 
Ritual  {infra).  In  view  of  certain  misconceptions 
likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  this  portion 
of  the  Law,  it  seems  desirable  to  briefly  sketch 
the  position  of  the  first  three  persuasions  and 
the  State  Ritual  ifiter  se^  together  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  regards  them,  and 
further  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  State 
has  viewed  the  introduction  of  other  tenets,  and 
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the  mode  of  legal  discipline  adopted  therefor. 
Of  the  three  recognised  persuasions, 
Confucianism  holds  the  paramount  position.  It  is 
upon  this  philosophical  Code  that  much  of  the 
prevailing   system    of  legislation  has  been  based 

—  the  effect  of  the  lapse  of  centuries  having 
merely  been  to  add,  if  possible,  to  the  cogency 
of  certain  of  the  tenets.  The  other  two 
persuasions ,  Buddhism  and  Taoism ,  do  not 
receive  such  mental  favour  —  and  are  indeed 
tolerated  only  so  far  that  they  do  not  impinge 
upon  the  domain  of  Confucianism. 

Neither   of  the    three    above-mentioned  forms 
of  religion  can  be  said  to  be  'by  law  established' 

—  though  incidental  references  to  all  three 
appear  both  in  the  Code  and  the  Supplementary 
Laws.  There  is  a  ritual,  however,  to  which 
these  words  may  (but  in  a  measure  only)  be 
applied.  This  is  the  State  Ritual  —  a  ceremonial 
concerning  officials  only  and  es[)ecially  the  Head 
of  the  State.  The  procedure  consists  in  the 
worship  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  sun  and 
moon ,  and  certain  natural  objects ;  officials 
alone    take    part    in    the    various    exercises,    and 
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the  ordinary  people  have  no  share  whatever 
therein.  Many  provisions  in  regulation  of  the 
Ritual  appear  both  in  the  Code  and  the 
Supplementary  Laws  —  and  penalties  are,  upon 
the  whole,  heavy.  It  should  also  be  added  that 
the  law  on  the  point  is  extremely  closely 
construed,  and  further  that  no  part  of  the 
system  is  so  little  subject  to  legislative  alteration. 

In  addition  to  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and 
Taoism,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  considerable 
period  to  extend  toleration  to  other  creeds  also; 
and  material  alteration  has,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  been  made  in  the  law  to  the  necessary 
effect  —  the  result  in  general  of  pressure  from 
without. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  Government 
has  usually  regarded  religious  creeds  cannot  be 
expressed  more  aptly  than  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  writer  who  states  that  'the  Government 
'tolerates  no  denomination  suspected  of  interfering 
'with  its  own  influence.'  This  is  the  key  to  the 
law  upon  the  point,  showing  why  the  introduction  of 
certain  foreign  tenets  has  been  from  time  to 
time  deemed  heretical,  and  the  reason  for  legal 
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discipline.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 
breach  of  any  particular  doctrine  per  se  is  not 
legally  punishable  —  what  is  feared  is  the 
introduction  of  poisonous  seed. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  regard  of  the 
propagation  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  other 
tenets,  the  objections  raised  thereto  at  different 
times  have  not  been  trivial  or  without  the  Law. 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  based  on  strictly 
legal  principles  and  rules.  Of  cases  where 
specific  religious  clauses  or  laws  upon  the  face 
of  them  applied,  and  have  been  applied,  there 
s  no  need  to  speak.  But  where  no  provision 
exactly  applied,  and  yet  it  has  been  sought  to 
enforce  legal  discipline  —  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  modus  has  however  been  to  bring 
(without  straining  the  meaning)^  the  offence 
under  some  other  clause  —  as  ^.  ^.,  sedition, 
ancestral  worship,  treason.  So  of  Roman 
Catholicism;  the  'immuring  of  young  girls  in 
'nunneries'  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
offence  of  kidnapping  children ;  'paying  no  worship 
'to  the  dead*  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  legal 
provisions  touching  ancestral  worship;  the  'confusion 
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*of  class  distdnctdons'  is  a  form  of  sedition  •,  and 
lasdy  and  particularly,  the  'subtraction  of  a 
*large  number  of  subjects  from  the  allegiance 
'due  their  Sovereign'  is  a  form  of  high  treason. 
Edicts  have  also  been  published  from  time  to 
time  making  the  printing  of  religious  books  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  capital  offences. 
But  this  is  not  extra-legal  rigour;  it  is  a 
perfectly  legal  measure  —  in  the  common  phrase, 
'to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  case.* 
Much  ridicule  has  been  at  various  times  directed 
on  the  apparent  trivialities  urged  as  'reasons'  in 
Imperial  decrees  —  upon  such  phrases,  for 
instance,  as  'distribution  of  foreign  books  calculated 
'to  seduce  men  with  lies',  etc.  The  reason  is 
based  upon  legal  objections  however,  and  the 
mode  of  enactment  is  equally  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  Where  —  to  give  an  example  — 
would  be  the  ridicule,  if  Chinese  priests  in 
direct  infraction  of  Acts  of  Parliament  should 
wander  through  England  and  distribute  tracts. 

The  law  touching  religious  offences  per  se 
(excepting  the  numerous  provisions  concerning 
the  Ritual)  is,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered, 
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relatively  rather  scanty  —  offences  in  connection 
with  religious  observances  being  often  treated 
under  some  other  clause.  There  are  however 
certain  laws  of  great  importance  touching  heresy, 
irregular  procedure  (including  ritual),  sacrilege, 
offences  by  priests,  and,  in  especial,  the  treatment 
of  the  dead  —  the  law  on  this  last  point 
flowing  from  convictions  of  the  most  universal 
and  deep-seated  nature. 


SECTION    II    —    HERESY    —    IRREGULAR    PROCEDURE    ETC.   — 

SACRILEGE 

HERESY 

The  offence  of  heresy  is  regarded  as  grave, 
and  may  be  punished  capitally.  The  rules  drawn 
up  in  its  regard  bore  special  relation  to  certain 
indigenous  practices,  and  when  fresh  doctrines, 
as  Christianity,  were  imported  from  abroad,  a 
new  and  more  rigorous  treatment  was  adopted 
therefor  and  incorporated  in  the  system  —  now 
however  not  strictly  in  operation. 


HERESY  —   CHRISTIANITY  $2J 

As  regards  the  more  ancient  law,  a  good 
example  of  a  not  uncommon  offence  is  the 
worship  of  certain  unorthodox  idols.  So  in  the 
case  of  Ho  T'ien-lin  ^|J  '^  >j)|C ,  an  offender 
who  carried  in  procession  the  image  of  the  ^ 
^yt^"^  or  Unborn  Mother  was  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  on  the  frontiers.  The  image  in 
question  was  said  to  be  unorthodox  ^  ^  f$ 
^^  and  to  carry  it  in  procession  against  the 
law  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.   29). 

So  again  of  alleged  magicians,  sectarians,  and 
teachers  of  false  doctrines  (for  all  such  offenders 
are  dealt  with  under  one  head),  the  possession 
and  concealment  of  their  images  of  worship,  the 
burning  of  incense  thereto,  and  the  assembling  of 
their  followers  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  entails 
in  each  case  strangulation  for  the  principal,  and 
one  hundred  blows  and  permanent  transportation 
to  3000  /t  distance  for  the  accessories. 

An  official  who  commemorates  or  performs 
sacred  rites  to  the  honour  of  any  unorthodox 
spirit  etc.  incurs  a  penalty  of  eighty  blows. 

Christianity.  —  It  is  somewhat  strange  that 
various  writers  have  stated  that  there  was  never 
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any  reference  to  Christianity  in  the  Code,  forgetful 
of  the  provisions  for  punishing  those  who  became 
converts  to  that  faith  —  provisions  not  expunged 
until  after  the  Tientsin  massacre  in  1870  (v. 
IntrodtuHofi).  Offenders  were  investigated  before 
a  magistrate  and  then  required  to  make  a 
recantation  in  form.  This  recantation  at  first 
consisted  in  stepping  over  a  wooden  cross;  but 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  seem  to  have  freely 
allowed  their  converts  to  do  this,  as  the  crosses 
used  for  the  purpose  had  not  been  consecrated. 
In  the  1 8^^  year  of  Tao  Kuang  an  edict  accordingly 
provided  that  a  convert,  if  he  expressed  himself 
as  willing  to  recant,  might  prove  his  sincerity 
by  trampling  on  the  Crucifix  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  adoring  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXXIl). 
Previous  to  this  edict ,  also ,  an  offender  who 
had  recanted  and  again  relapsed  would  not  be 
capitally  treated  but  allowed  one  more  opportunity ; 
though  the  relapse  would  of  course  be  visited 
with  punishment  in  severe  form  —  as  in  a 
case  where  two  members  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
for  adoring  the  Crucifix  and  practising  the 
Christian  religion  after  having  been  once  pardoned 
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for  doing  so  and  duly  recanting,  were  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  in  IK  and  to  lose  the  privileges 
of  their  order  —  (His  Imperial  Majesty  directing 
the  names  to  be  removed  from  the  register). 
By  the  edict  mentioned  no  such  second  opportunity 
was  to  be  given. 

IRREGULAR    PROCEDURE  :    OBSERVANCE    OF    RITUAL 

Many  and  varied  offences  occur  under  this 
head,  and  but  one  or  two  examples  are  herein 
given.  The  gist  of  such  an  offence  is  not  the 
infraction  of  any  orthodo?^  religious  creed,  but 
the  commission  of  an  act  contrary  to  religious 
procedure  likely  to  set  a  bad  example  to  others. 
A  man  may  practise  certain  devotions,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  that  he  should  have  extreme 
license  in  this  respect.  A  man  may  entertain 
perfectly  orthodox  convictions,  may  zealously 
entertain  and  desire  to  put  them  into  practice; 
it  is  just  of  this  latter  point  that  he  must  beware  — 
fanatics  are  dangerous  to  the  State.  There  are 
thus  in  effect  two  chief  categories  of  offences  under 
this  head;  the  one  a  stealthy  and  subtle  source 
of  danger,  the  other  open  but  equally  dangerous. 

C.   E.  G.  34 
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So  of  private  practice  of  certain  religious  forms. 
Privately  practising  incantations  will  subject  the 
offender  to  transportation  for  life  at  least,  and 
possibly  to  a  capital  penalty.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
Hsii  Wei  ^  ^  ,  the  offender  tried  an  incantation 
for  a  case  of  small-pox,  and  finding  that  it  did 
not  answer,  stopped  short.  For  this  the  penalty 
of  transportation  for  life  was  adjudged;  had  the 
offender  persevered,  he  would,  it  appeared,  have 
been  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.   30). 

And  again  of  irregular  demonstration  of 
convictions.  Pilgrimages,  under  an  edict  of  the 
1 4^^  year  of  Tao  Kuang,  are  discouraged,  as  tending 
to  disorder  —  and  the  persons  getting  them  up 
are  to  be  arrested  and  severely  punished  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  27).  So  again  where 
persons  ornament  idols,  and  accompanying  them 
tumultuously  with  drums  and  gongs,  perform 
oblations  and  other  sacred  rites  to  their  honour 
—  th(i  principal  herein  incurring  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  blows. 

The   Salvation   Army  would  come  to  grief  in 
China.   So  in  the  case  of  Li  Tso-lai   ^  ^  ^ , 
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who  finding  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  waxing 
weak,  started  a  salvation  army  to  go  out 
among  the  people  and  proclaim  the  approaching 
day  of  the  Lord.  There  was  nothing  unorthodox 
in  the  doctrines  preached,  but  as  the  scheme 
gathered  people  together  and  was  calculated  to 
unsettle  their  minds,  the  offender  was  excused 
the  capital  penalty  of  spreading  heresy,  but 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  3000  li 
distance  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.   29). 

Officials  concerned  therein  incur  certain  liabilities 
in  regard  of  the  due  observance  of  ritual.  So 
as  regards  the  Imperial  sacrifices,  the  officials 
concerned  therein  must  prepare  themselves  by 
abstinence,  and  take  vows  therefor,  and  previous 
thereto  must  make  due  announcement  of  the 
intended  sacrifices.  Failure  to  comply  with  the 
regulation  as  to  notice  entails  a  penalty  of  fifty 
,blows :  and  if  in  consequence  thereof  the  proceedings 
are  irregular  the  punishment  will  be  increased  to 
one  hundred  blows.  If  an  official  violates  his 
oath  of  abstinence  he  will  forfeit  one  month's 
salary.  If  the  animals,  silks,  grain  etc.,  for  the 
sacrifices  are  not  according  to  the  state  or  quality 
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prescribed  by  ritual,  the  official  responsible  therefor 
will  incur  one  hundred  blows. 

The  various  provincial  officials  are  furthermore 
responsible  for  the  due  erection  of  monuments 
to  the  local  and  standard  deities,  and  for  the 
due  worship  of  such. 

SACRILEGE 

This  is  heavily  punishable,  usually  without 
any  regard  to  any  extraneous  considerations.  So 
for  instance  in  robbery  from  a  temple,  no  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  value  of  the  plunder  — 
e,  g,  to  scoop  out  and  carry  off  valuables  from 
the  interior  of  an  idol,  larceny  of  the  brass 
headed  nails  from  a  temple  door,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
equally  punishable  by  immediate  decapitation. 

The  theft  of  the  consecrated  Imperial  oblations, 
or  of  any  of  the  sacred  utensils,  cloths  etc.,  used 
during  the  Imperial  sacrifices  entails  decapitation 
for  all  concerned.  WTiere  the  oblations,  utensils 
etc.,  had  not  been  offered  up  or  consecrated,  or 
where  the  oblations,  utensils  etc.,  had  ceased  to 
be  used  for  sacred  purposes,  theft  thereof  will  entail 
one   hundred   blows  and  transportation  for  three 
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years.  To  discard  or  destroy  utensils  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Imperial  rites  also  entails 
a  similar  penalty  to  the  foregoing.  To  destroy 
or  damage,  whether  intentionally  or  accidentally, 
altars  or  mounds  consecrated  to  sacred  rites 
entails  transportation  for  life  2000  li  distance. 
To  destroy  or  damage,  whether  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  the  gateway  to  such  ground  entails 
ninety  blows  and  transportation  for  two  years. 


SECTION    111    —   OFFENCES   BY   I'RIES'I-S    —    OFFENCES 

AGAINST   THE   DEAD 

OFFENCES    BY    PRIESTS 

Priests  are  directed  to  be  treated  with  exceptional 
severity  —  bound  as  they  are  to  lead  a  godly 
life.  So  in  the  case  of  Wu  Ming  ^  ^  1  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  fight  over  a  quarrel  regarding 
property  he  had,  stabbed  two  of  his  fellow 
priests  —  and  the  wound  of  one  gangrening, 
the  consequences  were  eventually  fatal.    As  the 
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death  occurred  within  ten  days  of  the  expiry  of 
the  thirty  days'  limit,  the  offender  was  recommended 
to  mercy;  and  the  Board  had  indeed  in  ordinary 
course  commuted  his  sentence  to  penal  servitude 
for  life ;  but  a  special  decree  not  only  disapproved 
of  the  commutation,  but  directed  that  at  the 
Autumnal  Revision  the  name  of  the  offender 
should  be  entered  on  the  list  of  the  really  guilty 
(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.  25).  So  again  in 
the  case  of  Chieh  An  ^  ^f ,  where  a  priest 
got  drunk  and  beat  to  death  his  deacon  aged 
eleven.  For  this  the  penalty  of  decapitation 
subject  to  the  Autumn  Revision  was  adjudged, 
but  an  official  decree  ordered  immediate  execution 
(P.  A.  S.  P.  vol.  XIX.  p.  47). 

And  of  other  offences  with  like  severity  fv. 
also  Relationship  —  Master  and  Pupil). 

OFFENCES    AGAINST    THE    DEAD 

Post-mortems.  —  These  are  not  permissible  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Chang  Lieh  5^  ^j| ,  sentenced 
to  a  year's  penal  servitude  and  sixty  blows  for 
holding  a  post-mortem  on  his  deceased  wife  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VII.  p.   30). 
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Making  away  with  corpses,  —  To  deliberately 
throw  a  dead  body  into  a  river,  or  bum  it,  or 
throw  it  to  the  dogs,  to  deprive  it  of  burial,  is 
transportation  for  life  —  the  penalty  being 
reduced  somewhat  if  the  body  is  recovered.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  must  be  an 
intention  to  deprive  the  corpse  of  proper  burial, 
or  aggravating  circumstances,  for  the  law  to  be 
carried  out.  Nor  is  the  owner  of  a  field  or 
court-yard  justified  in  removing  a  corpse  which 
he  finds  therein,  before  he  has  informed  the 
Authorities,  under  penalty  of  eighty  blows;  or 
if  the  body  is  lost  thereby,  of  one  hundred 
blows  —  the  penalty  being  increased  to  sixty 
blows  and  one  year's  transportation,  if  through 
the  act  of  the  owner  of  the  field  or  court-yard 
the  body  is  by  some  body  else  thrown  into  a  river 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  i).  And  if  the  owner 
of  the  field  or  court-yard  throws  the  body  into 
a  river  himself,  he  will  be  liable  to  transportation 
for  life  —  although  his  object  was  only  to  avoid 
getting  into  trouble  (as  in  the  cases  of  Ho  Ching- 
sheng  ^  IR  ^  and  K'ou  Wen-yu  ^.  ^  ^ 
H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  pp.    1  —  2). 
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Where  a  man  is  killed  justifiably,  and  the 
slayer  hides  the  body,  the  case  will  be  treated 
as  merely  removing  a  body  which  the  slayer 
has  found  on  his  premises  —  provided  the 
hiding  be  not  done  in  anger  and  with  intent  to 
deprive  the  corpse  of  burial.  And  an  accomplice 
in  an  offence  involving  a  capital  sentence,  who 
was  convicted  of  burying  a  dead  body  to  destroy 
evidence  of  the  offender,  was  punished  under  a 
special  statute  by  transportation  for  three  years 
instead  of  for  life  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  5)  — 
but  not  so  if  the  offence  was  capital  {id.). 

To  make  away  with  the  corpse  of  a  relation 
is  an  aggravated  offence  or  otherwise  according 
to  the  degree  of  relationship  existing. 

Desecratioft  of  coffifis,  graves^  a7id  cevieteries,  — 

The  offences  under  this  head  are  numerous 
in  number,  and  are  distinguished  with  much 
exactness  of  definition.  Thus  there  is  the  digging 
in  and  breaking  up  another  person's  cemetery 
—  with  additional  points  as  to  rendering  a 
coffin  visible,  opening  a  coffin,  exposing  the 
coq:)se  etc.  etc.  Then  there  are  the  offences  of 
breaking    open    an    unburied    coffin,    destroying. 
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mutilating,  or  casting  away,  an  unburied  corpse. 
Furthermore  relationship,  as  is  natural,  is  a  very 
potent  consideration ;  and  this  whether  the  relation 
be  natural  or  artificial  —  as,  e,  g.^  master  and 
servant.  On  some  of  the  considerations  in  this 
rather  gruesome  subject  in  their  order. 

A  coffin  may  not  be  opened  after  it  has 
once  been  closed :  so  in  the  case  of  Yao  Te-mao 
^  iS  3c  1  who  was  condemned  for  ordering 
his  daughter-in-law's  coffin  to  be  opened  to  take 
out  a  silk  mattress  improperly  placed  therein: 
as  a  father-in-law,  the  offender  was  punished  with 
a  mitigated  penalty,  but  the  persons  who  acted 
under  his  orders  were  punished  as  accessories 
with  the  full  rigour  of  the  law  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXI.  p.  13).  Again  in  the  case  of  Lin 
K'o  ^  ^  ,  it  was  laid  down  that  to  open  the 
coffin  of  a  sister-in-law  is  a  capital  offence, 
whether  she  be  the  wife  of  an  elder  or  a  younger 
brother  —  for  a  sister-in-law  is  a  connection, 
not  a  relation  (id?^ ;  secus  however  in  regard  of 
a  niece-in-law,  where  the  benefit  of  relationship 
may  in  such  case  be  claimed  (H  A.  H.  L.  vol. 
XXI.  p.   17). 
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To  constitute  the  offence  of  breaking  open  a 
coffin,  it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  actual 
breakage  —  forcing  the  lid  open  sufficiently  to 
get  a  hand  in  is  not  breaking  ^H  it  ^  flfe  tlf 

m^m^m^m^mm  (h.  a. h. l. 

vol.  XX.  p.  54) :  and  to  constitute  what  is  termed 
seeing  the  corpse  ^  J^ ,  the  body  must  be  exposed 

The  desecration  of  graves  and  cemeteries  is  visited 
with  great  rigour.  In  the  case  of  the  Imperial 
tombs  the  penalty  is  lingering  death;  and  in 
slightly  less  degree  only  as  regards  the  tombs 
of  worthies  ancient  or  modem ;  and  to  break 
open  a  tomb  even  of  the  lowest  and  meanest 
and  expose  the  corpse  to  view  is  a  capital 
offence  so  far  as  the  principal  is  concerned  — 
though  ordinarily  commuted  to  five  years' 
transportation.  The  points  to  be  considered  in 
these  offences  are,  firsdy  the  motives  of  die 
desecration,  and  secondly  the  relationship  of  die 
dt'ceased  to  the  desccrator.  An  ancestor's  corpse 
to    the    time    of   die    flood    is    sacred,    and    to 
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break  an  ancestor's  bones  by  carelessness,  is 
the  same  as  to  inflict  the  same  injury  upon 
them  living.  In  this  connection,  to  turn  an 
ancestral  cemetery  into  a  wheatfield  entails 
Siberia  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XXI.  p.   34). 

The  penalty  under  exceptional  conditions  is 
light  however  —  as  where  a  coffin  surreptitiously 
deposited  in  a  family  vault  or  in  family  ground 
is  removed  by  the  family  in  point,  when  but 
eighty  blows  will  be  awarded  the  principal :  but 
Tseng  Kuang-lieh  '©^  5t  ?!| »  for  digging  up  a 
coffin  buried  ten  feet  from  his  lot  was  sentenced 
to  military  servitude  —  the  coffin  being  placed 
in  ground  bought  for  the  purpose  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XXI.  p.  33):  and  Liu  T'ing-ying  ^ 
^  ^  was  held  not  to  be  justified  in  objecting 
to  the  burial  and  removing  the  coffin  of  Hsieh 
Te-ch'eng  i^  ^  J^  and  his  wife  —  although 
the  ground  was  public  common  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  XXI.  p.   32). 

It  is  no  great  excuse  that  an  old  barrow 
was  opened  merely  in  pursuit  of  archaeology  — 
this  latter  study  is  not  much  thought  of  in 
China :     if    the     student    knew    coffins    were    in 
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the  old  barrow,  he  would  be  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  three  years,  and  if  he  did  not, 
to  penal  servitude  for  a  short  space  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  Supp.  vol.  Vn.  p.   33). 

Desecrating  ancestral  tablets.  —  This  applies 
chiefly  to  the  tablets  of  ancestors  of  the  desecrator, 
though  to  destroy  or  otherwise  desecrate  of 
malice  aforethought  the  tablets  of  other  person's 
ancestors  is  also  heavily  punishable.  To  destroy 
the  ancestral  tablet  of  his  ancestor  renders 
the  desecrator  liable  to  decapitation :  and  for 
accidentally  smashing  a  tablet  while  he  was  in 
Uquor,  Ch  u  Yang  Shih  Ying  W^W% 
was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  and 
transportation    for   life  to  a  distance  of  3000  li. 

It  should  be  noted  that  offences  in  this  regard 
are  among  the  most  heinous  known  to  the  law. 

Cremation  ^  %  1^1^  —  This  is  contrary 
to  law,  though  among  the  Miaotzil  it  would 
seem  to  be  customary  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  VII.  p.  32).  The  principle  herein  acted  on 
is  that  a  good  spirit  needs  no  cooking,  and  that 
if  the  process  be  adopted,  no  spirit  will  be  left. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

COMMERCE  AND  OFFENCES  AGAINST 

COMMERCE 

SECTION    I    —   GENERAL  CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATION 

The  provisions  of  the  Code  relating  to 
Mercantile  Law  are  singularly  few  in  number 
and  narrow  in  range,  and  the  published  cases 
on  the  point  are  not  very  numerous.  The 
explanation  generally  speaking  is  that,  as  occasion 
arises,  provisions  in  regulation  of  trade  are  laid 
down  and  promulgated  at  the  mart  they  more 
particularly  concern.  It  has  been  considered 
judicious  to  pay  special  regard  to  special 
circumstances;  and  with  that  end  in  view  the 
local   Authorities   are,  generally  speaking,  given 
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ample  powers.  Naturally  certain  general  principles 
apply,  but  in  addition  a  certain  special  latitude 
has  been  allowed. 

The  Chinese  have  a  different  understanding 
of  the  words  Free  Trade  to  our  own.  A 
paternal  Government  has  laid  down  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  trade  is  invariably  taxed,  and 
every  transaction  has  to  be  carried  on  through 
licensed  agents.  The  merchant  pure  and  simple, 
or  the  person  who  ventures  ^  ^  ,  have  both 
equally  to  buy  their  goods  through  the  established 
factors,  settle  the  freight  for  shipment  of  the 
goods  through  the  licensed  brokers,  and  sell 
the  goods  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination 
through  the  regular  dealers.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  trader  fulfils  these  legal  requirements, 
and  pays  his  duties,  he  is  protected  from  what 
the  law  considers  unfair  competition  (v,  infra — 
Trade  Combbiatmis  &c.J  —  and  the  net  gain 
to  the  Chinese  trader  is  considerable. 

Though  the  conduct  of  trade  has  been  placed 
under  strict  discipline,  it  has  not,  however,  been 
unnecessarily  fettered  —  and  accordingly  Chinese 
traders,    upon    the    whole,    follow  the  prescribed 
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course  of  the  law.  At  certain  marts,  at  certain 
times ,  and  with  certain  articles  of  commerce , 
malpractices  are  common  enough :  then  bribery 
is  attempted  to  hush  the  matter  up :  and  when 
this  latter  has  in  turn  been  exposed,  the  usual 
portentous  notifications  appear  —  with,  it  must 
be  admitted,  some  effect.  On  the  whole,  commerce 
in  China  is  facilitated  and  secured  to  a  very  fair 
degree :  but  the  prevalent  standard  of  commercial 
responsibility  and  honesty  is  perhaps  more 
efficacious  than  legal  force. 

The  considerations  dealt  with  in  this  connection 
probably  more  constantly  vary  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  law ,  and  frequent  and  close 
perusal  of  the  numberless  local  regulations  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  legal  mercantile  conditions  prevailing  at 
any  given  time  and  mart. 
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SECTION    II   —   LICENSED    BROKERS   ETC.    —   TRADE 

COMBINATIONS    ETC.    —    OTHER    INTERFERENCES 

WITH   TRADE  —   COMMERCIAL   GAMBLING 

LICENSED    BROKERS    —    COMMISSION   AGENTS    — 

SHIP-BROKERS 

Licensed  brokers  IJS:  nSi  ?  commission  agents 
3f  ff  ,  and  ship-brokers  ^ff^M,  are 
established  at  the  various  marts,  and  various 
laws  have  been  made  to  prevent  them  abusing 
their  privileges.  These  brokers  or  agents  are 
to  be  selected  from  among  individuals  of 
wealth  and  standing:  they  are  required  to 
keep  certain  official  registers  of  the  various 
vessels  or  merchants  that  may  arrive,  and  also 
full  records  of  all  merchandise  imported.  The 
various  records  are  subject  to  inspection  every 
month  at  the  local  magistracy.  Among  the 
onerous  duties  attaching  to  the  position  of  a 
licensed  agent  are  those  regarding  the  fair 
valuation  of  merchandise  and  assessment  of  fines 
to  which  an  offender  may  have  become  liable. 
Any  error  in  valuation,  whether  in  excess  or  in 
diminution   of  the   proper  sum,   entails  upon  the 


agent  a  proportionate  penalty  for  embezzlement : 
if  the  agent  convert  such  difference  to  his  own 
advantage ,  a  proportionate  penalty  for  theft 
attaches.  Any  error  in  assessment  of  fines  or 
forfdtures  entails  on  the  agent  the  penalty 
attaching  to  an  official  who  gives  a  wrong 
judicial  decision.  Brokers  are  not  allowed  to 
demand  exorbitant  ct:>mmission  and  retain  the 
proceeds  of  the  property  confided  to  them  for 
sale    until    they   are  paid  what  they  ask    ^  ^ 

(».  case  of  Chang  Ta-chi  5g  3^  ^  H.  A.  H.  L. 
Supp.  vol.   IV.  p.    15). 

TR.\DE    COMBINATIONS    —    CORNERS 

Arrangements  to  artificially  influence  the  market 
are  contrary  to  law.  For  a  person  to  unduly 
depress  or  raise  prices  to  suit  his  own  convenience 
entails  a  penalty  of  eighty  blows ;  and  undue 
profit  arising  therefrom  will  be  treated  as  theft. 

Trade  Combinaiiotis.  —  Our  railway  directors 
and  shipping  agents  would  be  in  gaol  in  a  very 
short  time,  if  they  ventured  on  their  ordinary 
practices    in    China,   under  the  clause    "it  ^  ^ 
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mmn^m^ A^mni]nm  -i.e. 

the  law  against  'ruffians  establishing  conferences 
'and  preventing  shippers  chartering  outside 
vessels' ;  and  the  originator  of  the  combination  to 
raise  sales  would  be  sent  to  military  servitude 
on  the  borders  after  a  month's  cangue,  while 
those  who  combined  with  them  would  get  one 
hundred  blows  and  three  years'  transportation. 
So  in  the  case  of  Chang  Hao  5^  jfS^  and 
others,  where  some  licensed  shipping  agents  and 
others  who  combined  to  raise  the  rates  on  a 
demand  for  transport  arising  were  so  sentenced 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.    15). 

Corners.  —  Forbidden.  So  in  the  case  of  a 
comer  in  bread  stuffs  denounced  by  special  edict 
from  the  Throne;  and  the  Governor-General  of 
the  province  wherein  the  case  arose  was  directed 
to  enquire  into  these  practices  and  punish  the 
offendei^  ^  ^  ^F  ^  1  ^  1  5^  If  ^  iP 
fi^M  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  21). 

OTHER  INTERFERENCES  WITH  THE  COURSE  OF  TRADE 

Strikes   ^  ^vl^.  —  It  is  decapitation  to 
agitate     against     the     repair    of   the    bunds    or 
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embankments,  if  there  be  pressing  necessity  therefor, 
and  so  agitating  keeps  people  from  coming 
forward :  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Li  Chia-shen 
^  ^  ^  ,  if  a  person  simply  agitate  against 
ordinary  repairs,  he  will  be  transported  for  life 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  LX.  p.  62). 

Strikes  are  not  often  risked. 

Levying  Tolls.  —  This,  if  done  unauthorisedly, 
is  held  an  interference  with  trade  (H.  A.  H.  L. 
vol.  X.  p.  49). 

COMMERCIAL    GAMBLING 

Generally  and  strictly  forbidden.  So  gambling 
transactions  in  grain  are  severely  dealt  with, 
especially  by  an  edict  of  the  1 2^^  and  1 5^^  years 
of  Tao  Kuang  with  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  com  exchanges,  at  which  certain  firms  bought 
and  sold  for  the  account  M  ^  S  ^  1  P^^d 
differences  IM  -^  IS  M  1$  ffi  *tS  51 1  and  fixed 
dates  for  setdement,  etc.  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp. 
vol.  IV.  pp.   21 — 22). 
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SECTION    III    —   MINING    LAWS   —    COPYRIGHT   —    WEIGHTS 
AND   MEASURES   —   MISCELLANEOUS 

MINING    LAWS 

It  is  not  permissible  to  prospect  for  gold 
without  license,  but  the  offence  varies  with  the 
locality.  In  the  New  Territories  the  punishment 
is  military  servitude,  in  China  Proper  merely 
canguing  and  bambooing.  Special  edicts  prohibiting 
gold  washing  fjij  Y^  ^  ^  in  certain  districts, 
as  at  Ta  T'ung  Hsien  3^  jifi  JPIi  ^  Shansi, 
usually  fix  a  penalty  something  between  the 
two  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VI.  p.   29). 

Distinctibn  is  drawn  in  regard  of  the  penalty 
as  to  whether  any  gold  has  been  obtained  or 
not  (td.). 

Other  mining  is  on  much  the  same  footing, 
but  the  penalty  seems  to  vary  according  as  the 
metal  is  less  or  more  precious  than  gold. 

COPYRIGHT 

This  exists  chiefly  in  respect  of  official 
publications.  So  in  the  case  of  Li  San  ^  ^ , 
sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  heavy  bamboo 
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for  printing  an  edition  of  the  official  calendar 
without  license:  the  compositors,  printers  etc., 
who  assisted  the  offender  were  sentenced  to 
forty  blows  of  the  light  bamboo. 

WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 

These  must  be  conformable  to  standard  and 
be  issued  under  Government  sanction.  To  make 
false  weights  and  measures,  to  procure  such,  or 
to  tamper  with  the  duly  issued  standards,  are 
equally  punishable  with  sixty  blows.  Measures, 
no  matter  how  correct,  which  have  not  been 
officially  examined  and  sealed,  may  not  be  employed 
—  under  penalty  of  forty  blows. 

Officials  connected  with  the  duty  of  issuing 
standard  weights  and  measures  naturally  incur 
special  liabilities  thereby :  so  if  any  measures  not 
made  according  to  the  established  rules  are  issued 
under  the  sanction  of  Government,  the  official 
who  issued  the  measures,  and  the  artificers 
thereof,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  seventy  blows. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Illicitly     quitting    the     country.     —     This    is 
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regarded  as  an  offence  against  trade,  inasmuch 
as  the  chief  object  which  ordinarily  induces  a 
person  to  leave  his  country  is  the  desire  to 
make  money  by  trade.  The  offence  is  nominally 
most  heavily  punishable  —  decapitation  both 
for  the  offender  and  the  officials  concerned. 
The  offence  is  however  in  practice  much  less 
heavily  punishable  now  than  hitherto :  so  in 
a  well-known  case  where  a  Cantonese  convicted 
of  shipping  on  board  a  foreign  vessel 
was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  and 
transportation  for  life  3000  li  distance,  under 
the  clause  against  going  beyond  the  Great  Wall 
without  a  passport  ^^^tUP^ff*^  — 
cf,  our  7ie  exeat  regno. 
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USURY    AND    DEBT 

The  rate  of  interest  fixed  on  a  loan  of  money 
or  property  of  value  is  three  per  cent  per  month. 
For    a  money  lender  to  demand  more  than  this 
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very  liberal  rate  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  forty 
blows  —  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  hundred 
blows.  The  law  on  the  point  is  nevertheless 
frequently  transgressed,  and  the  rates  of  interest 
current  vary  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

The  case  of  Chin  Sheng-chang  ^W^  gives 
an  insight  into  the  procedure  for  the  recovery 
of  debt.  The  course  appears  to  be  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  necessary  effect  to  the  magistrate, 
who  thereon  furnishes  a  bailiff  with  a  warrant 
to  collect  the  money.  Armed  with  this  warrant, 
the  bailiff  arrests  the  debtor,  and  keeps  him  in 
custody  until  the  debt  is  paid  —  or  if  there  be 
delay  in  the  payment,  and  with  a  view  to 
expediting  it,  takes  the  debtor  from  time  to  time 
to  the  magistrate  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  castigation  (P.   A.  S.  P.  vol.  XX.  p.    21). 

It  is  not  permissible  for  a  creditor  to  chain 
his  debtor  up  on  his  own  account,  and  if  the 
debtor  dies  of  starvation  in  consequence,  the 
creditor  will  be  liable  to  strangulation.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  stated  that  if  the  creditor  s  agent 
was    in    fault,    and    the    creditor    himself  had  no 
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knowledge  of  what  had  been  done,  the  latter  will 
be  sentenced  under  the  clause  of  doing  what 
he  ought  not  to  do ;  and  if  capital  results  follow 
the  penalty  will  be  proportionately  increased. 
Presumably  in  the  latter  case  the  agent  would 
be  sentenced  as  an  accessory. 

It  is  not  permissible  for  a  creditor  to  seize  a 
debtor's  property  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim ; 
but  it  is  a  comparatively  venial  offence,  and  is 
punished  with  eighty  blows.  Even  though  the 
property  belongs  to  the  debtor's  family,  and 
the  debtor  has  only  an  interest  in  it,  the  seizing 
creditor  will  not  be  dealt  with  as  an  ordinary 
robber  —  with  its  contingent  disadvantages.  So  in 
the  case  of  Cheng  Ch'ien-ts'ai  ^  ^  7^ ,  where 
a  creditor  seized  six  cows  owned  joindy  by  his 
debtor  and  the  debtor's  brother,  and  killed  the 
debtor  in  the  course  of  the  robbery,  the  Board 
insisted  upon  the  homicide  being  considered  as 
killing  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  affray,  and 
not  in  the  course  of  robbery  —  inasmuch  as 
the  debtor  had  an  interest  in  the  cattle,  and  the 
creditor  clearly  seized  them  more  or  less  in 
consequence  of  being  unable  to  recover  his  just 
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rights  (P.  A.  S.  P.  App.  vol.  II.  and  ante  — 
/.  J<?7).  The  Provincial  Authorities  thinking  that 
to  distrain  six  cows  for  a  debt  of  some  fifteen 
dollars  was  beyond  question  a  case  of  robbery, 
and  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  cows 
belonged  to  another,  had  treated  the  case  in 
the  first  instance  as  an  aggravated  instance  of 
armed  robbery  with  violence  (jd^.  And  so 
mere  hurt  arising  during  such  an  affair  will 
merely  be  considered  battery  with  intent,  and 
not  as  ordinary  robbery  with  violence  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XVI.  p.    i). 

But  the  advantageous  treatment  accorded  a 
creditor  is  of  a  somewhat  negative  character ; 
the  simple  fact  remains  that  he  must  not  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  relying 
on  the  law  may  put  him  to  serious  expense 
and  loss  of  time.  A  not  uncommon  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  therefore,  is  for  a  creditor  to 
hang  himself  outside  his  debtor's  door,  and 
get  the  latter  strangled  for  it. 

If  a  dealer  fails  to  pay  his  constituents,  *  he 
will  be  punished  more  severely  than  an  ordinary 
debtor.    Supposing    the    debt   to    be  above  Tls. 
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i,ooo,  the  penalty  will  be  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  periodical  pressure ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  the  debt  has  not  been  paid,  ninet>' 
blows  of  the  heavy  bamboo,  commutable  in 
exceptional  cases  to  thirty-five  blows  of  the 
light  bamboo  —  the  debt  still  to  remain  due. 
A    case   of  the   sort   is  that  of  Hsiao  Kuang-ai 

In  i^  BU  1  ^^^  ^^d  ^^^  registered  his  firm  and 
obtained  goods  on  credit.  Of  these  goods,  a 
portion  was  lost  during  transit  over  rapids,  and 
the  remainder  was  disposed  of  —  a  deficit  of 
Tls.  1 1, 600  resulting,  of  which  Tls.  2,900  were 
recovered.  Xo  fraud  it  is  said  was  imputed ;  but 
the  debtor  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
a  year  unless  he  paid  the  money  in  the  meantime, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  receive  thirty-five 
blows  of  the  light  bamboo :  the  debt  still  to 
remain  due  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  IV.  p.  23). 
A  gambling  debt  ^  ^  gives  rise  to  no 
legal  liability,  and  a  person  who  is  importunate 
^  a*)*   therefor  will  suffer. 
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SMUGGLING 

This  is  considered  an  injury  to  legitimate  trade, 
and  the  smuggler  must  therefore  be  held  to 
designedly    injure    the    legitimate    trader    ^  9^ 

^mm^mm^^mt^A  (h.  a. h. l. 

vol.  X.  p.  30).  What  is  meant  by  this  is  an 
offence  deleterious  m  the  primary  degree,  not 
to  the  State,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  It  is 
a  prevalent  practice  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
Chinese  constitution,  and  holding  forth  considerable 
pecuniary  advantages.  The  established  law  on 
the  point  is  rather  meagre,  and  distinction  is 
made  between  smuggling  in  general,  and  the 
smuggling  of  tea,  alum,  salt,  opium,  etc. 

In  regard  of  smuggling  in  general.  Whosoever 
endeavours  to  defraud  the  revenue  by  paying 
less  than  the  rated  duty  will  be  Kable  to  a 
flogging  and  forfeiture  of  one-half  the  value  of 
the  goods  concerned.  To  convey  goods  through 
a  barrier  or  customs  station  without  a  proper 
pass  renders  the  offender  liable  to  all  the  ordinary 
penalties    for   smuggling:    and,    quaintly  enough, 
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it  is  an  offence  within  the  law  on  this  point  to 
purchase  cattle  without  a  stamped  contract 
therefor.  Other  provisions  lay  down  penalties 
for  the  production  of  false  manifests  —  in  the 
case  of  omissions,  all  goods  so  omitted  being 
liable  to  confiscation. 

In  regard  of  the  smuggling  of  salt,  alum,  and 
tea,  there  are  special  provisions.  The  salt  trade 
is  a  monopoly  carried  on  by  a  limited  number 
of  merchants  under  special  Imperial  license^ 
and  the  supervision  of  the  salt  monopoly  is 
the  care  of  a  special  department  of  the 
administration.  To  engage  in  the  trade  without 
a  license  is  liable  to  be  visited  with  a  flogging 
and  transportation:  and  distinctions  are  herein 
drawn  as  to  whether  or  not  such  smuggler  was 
armed.  The  salt  itself,  and  the  vessel,  cart,  etc., 
in  which  it  was  conveyed,  are  forfeited  to  the 
State.  Furthermore ,  the  pilot  or  guide,  the 
agent,  the  harbourer,  and  the  consignee,  are 
also  liable  to  transportation  and  a  flogging.  To 
purchase  salt  knowing  it  to  have  been  clandestinely 
transported  or  prepared  renders  the  purchaser 
liable  to  one  hundred  blows. 
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The  clandestine  sale  of  tea,  and  manufacture 
and  sale  of  alum,  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
relating  to  salt  smuggling. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  these  few  selected 
points  have  in  no  way  any  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Customs  under  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

MISCELLANEOUS  OFFENCES  AGAINST 
PUBLIC  MORALITY  AND  HEALTH 

SECTION    1    —   GENERAL   CONSIDERATION 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATION 

Under  this  head  are  included  certain  offences 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  considered  to  be 
injurious  to  the  public  moralit}'  or  health.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  give  a  disquisition  upon  Chinese 
metaphysics,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out,  that 
the  government  of  the  country  being  founded 
upon  moral  agency  in  preference  to  physical 
force,  the  view  adopted  in  connection  with  these 
offences  has  been  merely  to  indicate  transgression 
by  legal  provision,  without  insisting  upon  too 
stringent    a    construction  or  administration  of  the 
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latter.  Accordingly,  and  for  instance ,  gaming 
has  been  legally  indicated  as  a  transgression, 
but  in  practice  is  much  tolerated. 

None  of  the  offences  under  this  topic  offer 
any  peculiarly  intricate  reasoning.  Of  the  various 
considerations,  those  touching  bigamy  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  —  it  may  indeed  be  news 
to  many  to  know  that  there  is  in  China  such 
an  offence  at  all.  The  law  on  the  point  is 
however  rigid  (cf.  also  Htisband  and  Wife 
—  /.  171)^  There  is  a  curious  assumption  in 
this  connection  regarding  the  inference  of  a 
husband's  death  after  absence  for  more  than  a 
given  period,  which  closely  resembles  that  well- 
known  rule  of  our  Law  of  Evidence  —  the 
presumption  of  death  after  seven  years'  absence. 

Of  the  other  offences  —  those  touching 
gaming,  the  stage,  and  poisons  are  most  noteworthy. 

As  regards  the  stage,  the  theatrical  profession 
is  at  present  in  China  in  much  the  position 
that  it  held  in  Rome.  An  actor  has  not  a 
perfect  existmtaiio^  and  is  as  it  were  branded 
levis  nota.  Poisons  are  under  judicious  surveillance  — 
in  theory:  but  there  is  no  Public  Health  Act  — 
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nor  officials  under  the  Act,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
There  is  a  curious  provision  on  the  point  touching 
the  rearing  of  venomous  animals  —  be  it  noted, 
with  a  view  to  destroy  human  life ;  and  accordingly 
Zoological  Gardens  would  be  permissible. 
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BIGAMY 


It  is  an  offence,  punishable  with  ninety  blows, 
to  take  a  second  spouse,  and  the  marriage  is 
null  and  void.  Whereas  however,  it  frequently 
happens  when  a  man  is  heir  to  two  families 
that  he  takes  two  wives  with  a  view  to 
continuing  the  succession,  in  ignorance  of  the  law, 
it  is  provided  that  in  these  cases  the  parties 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  separate  —  but,  as  no 
man  can  have  two  real  wives,  the  siattis  of  the 
one  last  married  will  be  that  of  secondary  wife 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  pp.   21 — 24). 

It    is    by    law    a  capital  offence  for  a  wife  to 
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run  away  from  her  husband  and  marry  again  — 
if  she  do  so  deliberately.  If  however  the  wife 
had  been  beguiled  away,  and  marries  because 
she  is  afraid  to  go  back,  or  is  married  off  by 
her  seducer,  she  is  merely  liable  to  transportation 
{v,  case  of  M^^  Chu  7iee  Li  jjSi  ^  ^  H.  A. 
H.  L.  vol.  XX.  p.  26).  The  liability  of  the  wife 
will  arise  even  though  the  first  marriage  was 
illegal  (H.  A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  p.   3). 

If  the  husband  has  been  away  for  three  years 
and  upwards,  and  during  that  period  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  him,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  is 
dead,  and  the  wife  may  marry  again  on  petitioning 
the  Authorities:  and  it  appears  that  the  wife 
may  marry  again  if  she  has  not  heard  from  or 
of  her  husband  for  the  above  space,  although 
she  knew  that  his  absence  was  primarily  caused 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  transported  — 
as  in  the  case  of  Yun  Ta-hsiao  S^  3^  A^^ 
where  a  period  of  five  years  had  elapsed  (H. 
A.  H.  L.  vol.  XL.  p.  i).  On  the  latter  point 
the  law  is  not  clear  (cf,  Htisband  and  wife 
p,  igo).  The  wife  will  also  be  only  liable 
in    a    measure    if  —    her    husband    being   away 

C.    E.    G.  36 
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and  alive  —  she  marries  again  within  the 
space  of  three  years  —  provided  she  did  so 
in  the  honest  belief  on  reasonable  grounds  that 
he  was  dead  fcf,  R.  v.    TolsonJ. 
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HOUSES     —     PROFLIGACY     IN     OFFICIALS     —     THEATRICAL 
OFFENCES   —   PROPAGATING   IMMORAL  LITERATURE 
—     WITCHCRAFT     —     POISONS 

GAMING    AND    GAMING    HOUSES 

This  is  Strictly  forbidden,  though  in  practice 
prevalent  and  seemingly  condoned.  By  gaming 
^  1$  is  to  be  understood  playing  at  any  game 
of  chance  for  money  or  for  goods,  and  a 
penalty  of  eighty  blows  attaches  for  so  doing, 
while  the  stakes  are  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
State.  Even  a  friendly  game  for  a  bottle  of 
wine  is  punishable  with  eighty  blows  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.  37),  while  the  dice  are 
to  be  destroyed  and  the  stakes  confiscated. 

To  keep  a  gaming  house  renders  the  proprietor 
thereof  liable  to  the  penalty  for  gaming,  while 
the  house  becomes  forfeit  to  the  State. 
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PLEASURE    HOUSES 

To  keep  such,  if  tending  to  the  abasement 
of  the  general  morality,  is  forbidden  under  heavy 
penalties.  To  keep  a  music  hall  and  an  opium 
divan  attached  thereto  is  in  any  event  punishable 
with  one  hundred  blows  and  three  years* 
transportation  —  and  no  circcmstafices  atteniiantes 
are  allowed  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV.  p.  30). 

And  so  in  strictness  with  brothels  —  the 
brothel  keeper   ^  ^   incurring  liability  therefor. 


rROFLIGACV    IN    OFFICIALS 

Such  tends  to  set  a  bad  example  to  the  people  — 
the  more  so  being  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  set  a  high  moral  standard.  So  an 
official  who  merely  spent  a  night  at  a  music 
hall  was  punished  with  sixty  blows  and  the  loss 
of  his  office  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  XIV. 
p.  30).  The  same  penalty  attaches  to  the  sons 
of  those  who  possess  hereditary  rank.  An  official 
who  games  or  keeps  a  gaming  house  (stipraj 
incurs  a  penalty  one  degree  heavier  than  an 
ordinary  person. 
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THEATRICAL    OFFENCES 

Acting  is  by  no  means  discouraged  by  Chinese 
Law  —  the  representation  of  worthy  characters 
exercising  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  audience. 
Certain  limits  however  have  been  fixed  by  the 
law  with  regard  to  representation,  it  not  being 
allowable  to  represent  on  the  stage  such  parts 
as  former  Emperors,  Empresses,  famous  princes, 
or  ministers,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred  blows. 
This  law,  however,  seems  chiefly  to  be  honoured 
in  the  breach. 

Though  acting  is  not  discouraged,  it  is  by  no 
means  considered  a  very  honourable  profession. 
So  actors  who  purchase  the  sons  or  daughters 
of  free  persons  with  a  view  to  educate  them 
in  the  profession  incur  thereby  one  hundred  blows, 
as  does  also  the  person  who  knowingly  so  sells 
—  a  middle-man  in  the  transaction  incurring  one 
degree  less  punishment.  An  actor  is  also  under 
personal  disabilities  as  to  the  marriage  or  adoption 
of  free  persons. 
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PROPAGATING    IMMORAL    LITERATURE 

The  author  or  compiler  of  an  immoral 
publication  incurs  thereby  one  hundred  blows  and 
transportation  for  life  to  a  distance  of  3000  H. 
If  an  official  so  offends,  degradation  and  deprivation 
of  office  will  be  the  penalty.  The  vendors  of 
such  immoral  publication  incur  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  blows  and  transportation  for  three 
years;  and  the  purchasers  and  readers  incur  one 
hundred  blows. 

The  magistrates  and  officials  generally  are 
naturally  responsible  for  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  immoral  literature,  and  are  liable 
to  prosecution  by  accusation  before  the  Supreme 
Authorities  for  want  of  vigilance  in  this  duty. 

WITCHCRAFT 

This  is  nominally  punishable  with  decapitation 
subject  to  revision;  to  write  books  on  the 
subject  is  also  nominally  so  punishable.  The 
penalty  is  however  gauged  by  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  offence.  Were  few  persons,  or 
many,  influenced.^    And  if  but  few  persons  were 
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influenced,    the  penalty  adjudged  will  merely  be 
transportation. 

Witchcraft  forms  an  important  element  of 
aggravation  in  certain  cases:  so  to  murder  a 
person  with  a  view  to  maul  or  mangle  his  body  for 
magical  purposes  entails  slicing  to  pieces  (v.  Murder). 

POISONS 

Theoretically  under  strict  legal  supervision.  To 
sell  poison  without  first  having  made  due  enquiry 
as  to  the  reason  for  purchase  is  punishable  with 
eighty  blows  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VIII. 
p.  68).  Still  it  is  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
stall  in  Northern  China,  and  the  salesmen  betray 
no  undue  inquisitiveness  in  selling  it. 

To  purchase  a  poisonous  drug  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  any  person  is  punishable  with  transportation 
for  three  years  and  one  hundred  blows.  To  sell 
such  a  drug  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  bought  entails  the  same  penalty. 

To  cultivate  and  prepare  dangerous  shrubs, 
or  to  rear  venomous  animals  —  e.g,  snakes  — 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  human  life  entails 
decapitation. 
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To  leave  poison  about  where  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  going  entails  transportation  for  life 
(H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VIII.  p.  67). 

To  use  poison  for  purposes  of  adulteration, 
however  good  the  reason,  is  punishable,  and  if 
lives  be  lost  in  consequence,  heavily  —  so  that 
if  it  be  put  into  wine  to  give  it  body,  and 
persons  are  killed  thereby,  a  dealer  will  get  military 
servitude  for  life  (H.  A.  H.  L.  Supp.  vol.  VIII. 
p.  69). 
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EXCURSUS 


Section  I  —  Land  tenure  —  rights  of 
water  —  accession 

The  original  right  of  property  in  land  is  that  of  the 
State  —  not  of  the  Emperor  personally,  but  of 
the  Emperor,  under  law,  as  the  representative  of 
the  State.  In  some  places  also  land  is  held  by 
direct  grant  from  the  Emperor  to  militar)'  servants 
—  this  practice  dating  from  a  period  some  two 
or  three  hundred  years  back,  when  the  Tartar 
rulers,  in  disbanding  their  armies,  provided  for  their 
old  soldiers  by  giving  them  grants  of  unoccupied 
land.  The  general,  nearly  universal,  legal  tenure 
is  however  acquired  by  cultivation  —  by  what 
we  should  call  ^squatter's  right*.  Any  man  may 
enter  upon  unoccupied  land  and  cultivate  it^  and 
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when  he  has  brought  it  under  cultivation,  by 
going  to  the  District  Magistrate,  and  professing 
himself  willing  to  pay  the  annual  State  ground 
tax,  he  can  be  registered  as  legal  owner  —  taking 
out  as  it  is  called  a  hung  cKi  jfOC  ^  or  red 
title-deed,  which  forms  the  root  of  title.  He  has 
reclaimed  the  land,  and  thereby  acquired  a  right  to 
it,  subject  to  subscription  to  the  general  necessities 
of  government ;  and  so  long  as  he  keeps  the  land 
under  cultivation,  and  pays  his  ground  tax,  it  is 
his.  The  land  may  even  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow. 
This  right  in  land  confers  upon  the  owner  no 
special  eminence.  It  is  no  claim  to  distinction 
in  China  to  be  the  owner  of  100,000  acres  of 
waste  moors.  Consequently,  what  the  owner  cannot 
cultivate  himself,  he  lets  to  others  —  but  without 
the  oppressive  restrictions  which  hold  in  this  country. 
Merely  the  current  value  is  taken  as  a  deposit, 
with  the  right  to  resume  ownership  by  the  return 
of  the  sum  given.  The  taxes,  the  landlord,  as 
registered  owner,  has  to  pay,  and  as  they  generally 
far  exceed  in  value  the  in[)rovements  that  the 
tenant  has  to  make,  the  latter  has  no  ground 
for   (juarrel.    ITie  tenant  is  quite  free  to  sell  his 
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interest  in  the  land  by  simple  deed,  on  every 
transfer  a  tax  being  of  course  paid  to  the  Government 
for  authorisation. 

The  landlord  may  sell  his  estate  absolutely, 
and  the  purchaser  by  payment  of  certain  fees 
—  not  too  oppressive  —  then  gets  a  direct 
title,  and  becomes  liable  for  the  State  tax.  Sale 
with  conditions  is  unknown.  The  Chinese  do  not 
understand  legal  rights  giving  ridiculous  privileges : 
a  butcher  has  a  right  to  ask  a  person  to  pay 
for  sausages  sold,  but  not  to  say  whether  the  buyer 
must  fry  them  or  eat  them  raw :  so  a  landlord 
in  China,  if  he  sells,  must  sell,  and  not  dictate 
what    the   purchaser    must  do  with  his  property. 

On  such  sales  of  land  there  are  occasionally 
prepared  documents  in  some  sort  corresponding 
to  our  abstracts  of  tide.  But  usually  merely  a 
simple  undertaking  (by  deed)  for  responsibility 
as  to  ownership  and  taxes  is  entered  into  by  the 
vendor  and  purchaser.  Alienations  without  such 
deeds  are  viewed  with  suspicion  on  subsequent 
sale,  and  where  they  are  forthcoming  it  behoves 
a  subsequent  purchaser  to  carefully  examine  both 
them  and  the  original  hting  dii. 
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It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  that  entail,  in 
the  strict  sense,  does  not  exist ;  but  where  property 
is  devised  coupled  with  a  condition  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  ancestral  worship  it  is  criminal 
to  alienate  it. 

Rights  of  water.  —  If  a  man  steal  the  water 
from  a  reservoir  constructed  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  water  his  field,  the  owner  may  seize  him 
as  a  trespasser,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  so  will 
be  considered  in  adjudicating  on  any  injury  the 
owner  may  do  the  trespasser.  Nay  if  the  trespasser 
be  armed,  and  in  fencing  with  him,  the  owner 
kills  him,  he  will  be  held  harmless  (H.  A.  H. 
L.  vol.  XXX.  p.  27  — alsot/.  yustifioAle  homicide 
of  trespasser). 

Rights  by  accession.  —  Reclaimed  washes 
come  under  the  same  category  as  reservoirs 
constructed  for  irrigation  purposes ;  but  to  acquire 
property  in  them,  report  must  be  made  to  the 
Magistrate  of  the  intention  to  reclaim,  the  ground 
must  be  measured,  and  the  tax  thereon  fixed. 
Should  banks  form,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
land  can  get  them  added  to  his  property ;  but 
he  must  first  have  an  exact  measurement  made. 
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and  report  as  before  —  otherwise  persons 
carrying  off  crops  therefrom  cannot  be  treated  as 
trespassers. 


Section  II  —  Disposition  of  property 

mortis  causa 

There  seems  to  be  no  absolutely  fixed  law 
in  regard  either  of  inheritance,  or  testamentary 
dispositions  of  property ;  but  certain  general 
principles  are  recognised,  which  the  Court  will  not 
allow  to  be  disregarded  without  sufficient  cause. 


CASE    I     DECISION    OF    LI    HSIN-SHUI 

Paternal  property  equally  dwisiAle  between  sons 

whether  by  i^^  or  2^^  wife,  subject  to  claim 

of  i^^  wife  for   burial  expenses^    etc. 

In  this  case.  Ho  Sheng-chi  and  the  deceased 
Ho  Sheng-chung  were  by  the  i^^  venter,  and 
Ho  Sheng-mao  and  Ho  Sheng-hui  by  the  2"^^ 
venter,    and   their   father  seems  to  have  left  an 
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estate  of  47  mu  of  land  to  the  four  in  common. 

The  principal  wife  M'^s  Lq  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  equal  affection  for  all  the  children, 
but  to  have  grasped  the  whole  for  Sheng-chi, 
not  only  holding  the  property,  but  eventually 
selling  it  secretly  for  Tls.  1 50  —  the  sale  being 
in  the  name  of  M*^^  Lo,  but  really  for  the  benefit 
of  Sheng-chi. 

Now  however  comes  a  bad  business  on  the 
part  ot  Sheng-mao,  who,  though  at  first  opposing 
his  half-brother,  seems  to  have  been  won  over 
by  the  bribes  and  cajolery  of  M"^^  Lo  and  her 
son  to  their  side,  and  to  forgetfulness  of  his  ftill 
brother  Sheng-hui  —  who  is  left  single-handed 
in  the  lurch. 

When  the  case  came  on,  Sheng-chi  had  not 
a  word  to  say  for  himself;  but  Sheng-mao, 
thrusting  himself  forward,  flourished  about,  saying 
M'*  Lo  was  the  head  of  the  family  and  Sheng-chi 
was  his  elder  brother,  that  he  was  quite  willing 
that  Tls.  50  should  be  set  aside  for  M"  Lo's 
funeral  expenses,  and  that  the  remaining  Tls. 
100  were  still  in  Sheng-chi 's  possession,  and  had 
not  been  made  away  with. 
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We  wondered  at  this,  not  seeing  from  where 
Sheng-mao  had  got  his  surprising  knowledge  of 
propriety,  and  unable  to  reconcile  his  present  self- 
abnegation  with  his  previous  attack  on  his  elder 
brother,  when,  hearing  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  Sheng-hui  who  was  standing 
there  —  and  questioning  him,  the  whole  story 
came  out  as  clear  as  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
and  Sheng-mao*s  scheme  fell  to  pieces. 

The  fair  decision  therefore  seems  to  be  that 
Tls.  50  should  be  set  aside  for  M^^  Lo*s  funeral 
expenses  —  for  though  the  sum  be  more  than 
sufficient,  it  is  a  duty  of  children  to  provide  for 
the  burial  of  their  mother,  and  the  principal  wife  is 
entitled  to  privileges  over  the  secondary  wives ;  and 
further  that  the  remaining  Tls.  lOO  be  divided  into 
four  shares,  and  Tls.  25  each  given  toSheng-chi, 
Sheng-mao,  Sheng-hui,  and  Ho  Wen-shui  son  of 
the  deceased  Sheng-chung.  All  agree  to  this,  and 
the  case  is  at  an  end;  but  as  quarrelling  among 
brothers  is  not  commendable,  Sheng-chi  and 
Sheng-mao  must  be  chastised  according  to  their 
deserts.    Sheng-chi   is  to  pay  the  various  shares. 

per  Li  Hsin-shui  M. 

C.   E.   G.  37 
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Note.  —  The  principle  laid  down  is  that  at 
the  death  of  a  father  his  property  is  considered 
to  be  vested  in  all  his  sons  equally,  whether  by 
the  venter  of  his  principal  or  secondary  wife ; 
and  although  the  principal  wife  if  surviving  has 
a  certain  right  of  administration,  and  a  claim  on 
the  estate  for  provision  for  her  funeral,  the  property 
does  not  vest  in  her,  and  may  on  cause  shewn 
be  distributed  among  the  heirs;  also  that  on  the 
decease  of  one  of  the  joint  heirs,  his  interest 
vests  in  his  heir  or  heirs.  Further  it  appears  that 
a  secondary  wife  has  no  claim  on  an  estate. 


CASE    2    DECISION    OF    LI    HSIN-SHUI 

Softs y    whether    by  first   or   second  venter ^  must 

share  ajid  s/iare  alike.  A  junior  shmdd  for 

form  yield  his  senior  a  larger  share, 

bid  the  senior  shotdd  not  accept  it. 

This  is  a  dispute  between  Yao  Wu-chii  and 
Yao  Wu-wei,  arising  out  of  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  their  deceased  father  Yao  Ta-hua. 

Wu-chii    appears    to    have    been    the    son    of 
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Ta-hua*s  first  wife,  and  Wu-wei  only  of  his  second. 
But  although  Wu-wei  was  young  then,  he  would  grow 
up  afterwards,  and  Ta-hua  having  the  reputation 
of  knowing  what  was  due  to  his  children,  should 
not  have  exalted  the  child  of  his  first  wife  and 
abased  the  child  of  his  second,  by  leaving  the 
first  6/10^^5  and  the  latter  4/10^^^  only  of  his 
property. 

And  Wu-chii  on  giving  the  matter  full  consi- 
deration should  have  set  the  will  aside  and  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  coming  to  a  fair  arrangement 
with  his  brother;  for  the  maxim  ''the  will  of  the 
''father  should  be  respected*'  was  uttered  with 
regard  to  the  succession  to  a  kingdom,  and  cannot 
be  quoted  by  Wu-chii  in  the  matter  of  family 
succession. 

Nor  does  the  maxim  "the  younger  brother 
"should  take  the  less  share  of  the  fiiiit'*  apply 
—  for  it  is  not  said  that  the  elder  brother  should 
take  the  greater. 

I  do  not  think  however  my  predecessor  was 
right  in  ordering  Wu-chii  to  pay  his  brother 
Tls.  2,000,  as  this  was  impoverishing  the  elder 
to  enrich  the  younger,  and  his  imprisonment  and 
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harsh  treatment  must  have  troubled  Wu-wei. 
However,  the  misfortune  is  irremediable;  in 
fighting  for  the  fleece  they  have  wounded  the 
body.  The  decision  of  the  Magistrate  that  Wu-wei 
should  disgorge  Tls.  500,  and  each  rest  satisfied, 
appears  fair  to  both. 

We  decree  therefore  that  the  Magistrate's 
decision  be  upheld,  and  the  dispute  be  so  settled; 
and  we  recommend  both  parties  to  remember 
that  further  litigation  will  only  lead  to  the  utter 
waste  of  the  family  property,  and  their  reduction 
from   wealth  to  poverty. 

per  Li  Hsin-shui  M. 


CASE   3   DECISION  OF  CHANG   MEI-AN,   MAGISTRATE 

OF    CHUN- AN    IN    CHEKIANG 

SonSf  whether  by  birth  or  adoption^  preferred  to 

daughters y  aiid  their  claim  to  inheritance 

up/ield  eve7t  against  written  will. 

In  this  case  Yeh  Pi-chien*s  principal  wife,  M*^*  Li, 
a  blind  woman,  having  no  sons,  but  a  daughter 
only,    married  to  Yu  Chi-wen,  Yeh  tried  to  get 
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over  the,  curse  of  her  barrenness  by  taking  a 
second  wife  M"^*^  Hsu  —  and  in  his  extreme  anxiety 
to  make  provision  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  ancestral  rights,  adopted  Yi  the  second  son 
of  his  younger  brother's  wife  M»^  Wang. 

No  sooner  was  this  complete,  than  the  second 
wife  conceived  and  Yeh  Pi-chien  died,  leaving 
a  posthumous  son  and  a  destitute  mother;  for 
M*^  Li  had  no  regard  for  the  son  of  the  second 
wife  or  the  other  adopted  son,  and  caring  solely 
for  her  own  offspring,  utterly  forgot  the  true  line  — 
helping  Chi- wen  to  make  forcible  entrance,  and 
when  the  head  of  the  family,  Yeh  Te-tsang,  in 
the  general  interest  turned  out  the  interloper, 
bringing  accusations  of  violence  and  robbery. 

Thus  M^s  Wang  and  M^^  Hsii  have  been 
forced  into  advancing  their  claims. 

Going  on  to  the  documentary  evidence  and 
the  fictitious  deed  produced  by  Chi- wen,  setting 
forth  that  his  father-in-law  left  the  four  m7i  to 
him  by  will,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  decide  on 
the  genuine  character  of  the  document;  for 
supposing  it  to  be  so,  although  when  there 
seemed   no   great   hope   of  a  male  line  Pi-chien 
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was  perhaps  justified  in  leaving  his  .property 
to  his  half-son  or  daughter,  yet  as  there  are 
now  both  a  legitimate  and  an  adopted  son  to 
be  provided  for,  and  the  property  is  scarce 
sufficient  to  find  them  food,  Chi-wen  has  no 
business  to  claim  it. 

We  set  the  will  aside  therefore,  and  direct 
the  heads  of  the  family  to  draw  up  an  inventory 
of  the  property,  and  apply  to  the  Magistrate  for 
a  deed  settiing  it  for  the  establishment  of  the 
two  sons;  and  if  there  be  any  litigation,  we  will 
see  what  the  penal  law  will  do. 

per  Chang  Mei-an  M. 

Note,  —  In  this  case  it  is  clearly  laid  down 
that  male  heirs  —  whether  by  blood  or  adoption  — 
existing,  females  have  no  claim  to  inherit,  and 
that  even  a  written  will  in  their  favour  will  be 
set  aside.  Also  that  children  by  blood  and 
adoption  will  be  equally  regarded. 
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CASE    4    DECISION    OF    HU    CHE-YEN,    PREFECT 

OF    NANKING 

Dowry  of  daughter s  ^  a7id  effect  of  marriage  thereon. 

This  is  an  action  brought  against  Chia 
Yiin-min,  son-in-law  of  Chu  Chung-fang. 

It  appears  that  Chung-fang,  having  no  direct 
heirs,  married  a  daughter  by  a  concubine  to 
Tien-min,  giving  him  a  marriage  room  for  the 
purpose,  but  apparently  merely  for  the  term  of 
his  stay  —  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
provision  was  meant  to  be  permanent,  the  couple 
being  one  degree  removed  in  consanguinity. 

On  Chung-fang*s  death  however,  Tien-min,  hot 
on  the  property,  moved  in  with  his  family  and 
took  possession,  overlooking  the  fact  that  Chun- 
fang's  star  had  still  a  twinkle  left  in  it,  and 
that  it  was  jumping  at  a  conclusion  to  at  once 
determine  that  he  would  have  no  posterity. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  while  alive  Chung- 
fang  gave  his  daughter  the  wing  of  his  house 
as  dower.  But  if  so,  why  did  she  and  her 
partner    wait    until    Chung-fang's   death  to   take 
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up  residence  ?  And  in  the  absence  of  all  documentary 
evidence,  the  allegation  must  be  rejected. 

The  representation  of  the  plaintiff,  M^*  Chung- 
fang  nee  Hu,  appears  very  reasonable.  She  prays 
that  Tien-min's  claim  be  not  immediately  utterly 
rejected;  but  that  the  case  be  adjourned  for 
three  months,  and  that  his  rights  be  dependent 
on  whether  she  gives  birth  to  a  son  or  a 
daughter;  that  if  it  be  a  son,  he  take  his 
father's  property;  if  a  daughter  —  in  which 
case  she  has  betrothed  her  to  one  Fang  — 
that  two  daughters  standing  in  the  position  of 
one  son,  the  house  be  divided  between  the  two 
parties.    We  decree  accordingly. 

per  Hu  Che-yen  P. 

Note,  —  The  recognition  of  the  force  of  dower, 
but  the  requisition  of  possession  or  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  it. 

It  appears  from  this  case  that  a  daughter's 
share  in  the  paternal  property  is  determined  by 
her  marriage,  but  that  if  her  father  dies 
subsequently  without  male  heirs,  the  property  is 
divided  equally  between  her  and  the  other  daughters 
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—  subject  possibly  to  the  rule  of  hotchpot.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  however,  and  indeed  it  appears 
indirectly  from  this  case,  male  heirs  existing, 
unmarried  daughters  are  nevertheless  entitled  to 
dower  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  the  son*s 
share  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  custom  in  this  matter 
varies  in  different  provinces,  although  the  son  is 
invariably  bound  to  provide  for  and  obtain  the 
marriage  of  his  sisters. 


CASE    5    DECISION    OF    MAO    TIEN-LAI,    PREFECT 

OF    PING- YANG 

A   brotJier  iiilteriis  if  deceased  is  childless,  but, 

altliotigh  heir,  lie  cannot  prevoU  his  brotJier 

alienating  t/ie  property  while  living,  etc. 

In  this  case,  Tsao  Hsiao  is  uterine  brother  of 
Tsao  Chi-hsien.  Chi-hsien  appears  to  be  childless, 
and  in  easy  circumstances ;  Hsiao  to  have  two 
children,  and  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  property  — 
covetous  therefore  of  the  valuables  his  brother 
may  leave  behind  him.  Chi-hsien  selling  a  piece 
of  land  belonging  to  him  to  the  Military  Doctor 
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Lo  Hung-pao,  Hsiao  holds  that  his  brother's 
property  is  his,  and  outrageously  prevented  Hung- 
pao  enclosing  it  —  and  Hung-pao  brings  an  action 
against  him.  Before  this  is  decided,  Hsiao  tries  to 
influence  me  [to  decree]  that  Chi-hsien  dying  childless 
his  property  goes  to  his  brother.  Chi-hsien  however 
happens  to  be  alive,  and  Hsiao  has  therefore 
no  claim  —  and  for  attacking  the  purchaser  when 
his  attempt  to  get  his  brother's  land  from  him 
has  failed,  he  must  be  flogged. 

per  Mao  Tien-lai  P. 

Note,  —  This  case  lays  down  that  a  brother 
inherits  when  the  deceased  is  childless,  but  that, 
although  heir,  he  cannot  prevent  his  brother 
alienating  his  property  while  living.  As  he  could 
have  stopped  the  sale  had  his  brother  inherited 
the  land  coupled  with  the  condition  of  maintaining 
the  ancestral  sacrifices,  whether  this  condition  had 
been  specific  or  merely  to  be  implied,  the  plaintiff 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  justified  in  preventing 
the  transfer  —  though  there  was  no  such  condition  — 
on  the  simple  ground  of  the  injury  to  his  prospects 
thereby. 
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Section  III  —  Trusts 

CASE    6    DECISION    OF    YEN    HSIAO-IISt\ 

MAGISTRATE    OF    SHAN-YANG 

Religious  Trusts  —   T/ie  object  of  a  trust  being 

carried  out,  the  trust  will  still  be 

maintained,  etc. 

In  this  case,  Lo  Chi-su,  a  compound  of  wolf 
and  tiger,  already  convicted  at  the  Prefecture 
of  poisoning  the  country  with  his  venom,  on 
pretence  of  redeeming  his  offence,  makes  a 
fraudulent  representation  claiming  a  piece  of  land 
forming  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  Hsing-lung 
monastery,  as  established  by  an  inscription  on 
stone  of  long  standing.  The  monastery  itself  has 
been  burnt  down,  but  the  conditions  attached  to 
the  original  grant,  as  to  services,  are  still  fulfilled 
by  the  priest  Tsung-chen  in  a  mat  shed,  known 
as  the  Lei-chia-chung  farm.  Chi-su  represents 
further  that  the  aforesaid  land  had  been  sold  to  him 
by  a  person  against  whom  he  has  a  spite  — 
one  Peng  Chien-i. 
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Now,  supposing  the  sale  to  have  been  regular, 
Chi-su  has  no  right  to  vent  his  spite  on  Buddha ; 
and  his  conduct  in  passing  from  injuring  the 
common  people  merely,  to  attacking  the  priests, 
and  not  satisfied  with  snapping  at  men,  trying 
to  bite  at  Buddha,  shews  that  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Prefect  was  not  enough  to 
frighten  him.  We  must  try  therefore  ifthecangue 
will  have  any  effect. 

per  Yen  Hsiao-hsii  M. 

Note.  —  Peng  Chien-i,  it  would  appear,  was 
the  person  entitled  to  alienate  —  supposing  the 
trust  to  have  lapsed ;  but  it  is  laid  down  that  so 
long  as  the  objects  of  the  original  trust  are 
carried  out,  it  will  be  maintained  even  against 
the  representatives  of  the  original  grantors. 
Had  the  services  been  given  up,  the  decision 
would  have  been  different. 

Note  the  weight  given  to  the  record  of  the 
original  trust  engraved  subsequently  on  a  stone 
tablet. 
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CASE    7    DECISION    OF    CHI    ERH-CHIA,    JUDICIAL 

COMMISSIONER    OF    YEN-CHOU 

Religious    Triists   —   A   dona  fide  piir chaser  of 

trust  property  for  valuable  cotisideration 

and  without  7iotice  will  not  be 

disturbed^    etc. 

In  this  case  Yang  Shih-chin  is  the  purchaser 
by  regular  sale,  witnessed  by  formal  deed,  of 
eighteen  rmi  of  valuable  land  belonging  to  one 
Sung.  It  appears  moreover  that  the  land  has 
passed  through  at  least  three  hands  —  Sung 
having  purchased  it  of  one  Fang,  while  before 
this  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  owned  by  one  Hsiang 
and  granted  by  him  to  the  Kao-lung  monastery. 

The  black-frocked  gentry  however  held  their 
peace  when  Fang  took  possession  of  the  property ; 
and  it  is  only  now  after  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  that  a  wandering  bonze  Chao  Hsi, 
combining  with  a  disreputable  associate  Hsiang 
Hsiao-cheng,  makes  an  attempt  to  get  violent 
possession  of  the  property. 

The  case  has  been  decided  by  the  Magistrate, 
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but   his    decision  not  giving  satisfaction  the  case 
is  brought  in  appeal  by  Shih-chin. 

Firstly  —  Having  given  valuable  consideration 
for  the  property,  Yang  cannot  be  said  to  have 
wrongfully  seized  it. 

Secondly  —  If  it  be  alleged  that  Sung  had 
no  deeds  to  shew  for  his  possession,  the  priests 
would  have  been  in  much  the  same  position  as 
to  proof  of  title,  seeing  they  gave  no  consideration 
for  the  property. 

Thirdly  —  Chao  Hsi  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  regular  representative  of  the  Brotherhood, 
and  has  no  right  to  appear  in  the  action. 

We  cannot  reconcile  the  ignorance  of  the 
right  to  the  land  at  the  time  it  was  alienated, 
and  the  knowledge  now  —  the  ignorance  of 
those  primarily  interested  and  the  knowledge  of 
their  descendants,  the  ignorance  of  Fang's  wrongful 
title  and  the  knowledge  of  Sung  and  Yang's 
wrongful  titles.  Moreover  the  conduct  of  the 
shaveling  (not  contented  with  the  six  mu  he 
had  got)  in  seizing  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
violent  possession  of  twelve  mti  more,  is  abominable 
and  deserving  of  punishment. 
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We  decree  therefore  that  the  Magistrate's 
decision  be  reversed;  and  for  the  nonce  holding 
Buddha's  staff  for  him  order  the  bald-headed 
reprobate  to  be  severely  flogged. 

per  Chi  Erh-chia  J.  C. 

Note,  —  A  ^^«^y&25^  purchaser  of  trust  property 
for  valuable  consideration  and  without  notice 
will  not  be  disturbed,  provided  those  interested 
had  ample  opportunity  to  oppose  the  transfer 
if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  But  inferentially  a 
defective  title  would  not  hold  if  the  rightful 
proprietors  represented  the  matter  within  reasonable 
time.  Also  a  bequest  to  a  monastery  or  temple 
will  be  interpreted  as  a  bequest  to  the  priests 
specially  attached  thereto  and  their  successors 
on  the  spot  —  not  to  the  Church  generally. 

The  decision  would  possibly  have  been  different 
if  the  temple  had  been  endowed  coupled  with  a 
condition  to  maintain  ancestral  worship,  and  had 
one  of  the  family  interested  come  forward  to 
protest  against  the  alienation. 
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CASE    8    DECISION    OF    LIU    TIEN-YU,    MAGISTRATE 


i  OF    YAO-CHOU 


Private    Trusts    —    A   bona  fide  ptir chaser   of 

trust  property  for  valtmble  consideration 

will  not  be   disturbed  save  on 

clearest  evidence  ^  etc. 

Wei  Cheng-pu,  some  years  back,  appears  to 
have  purchased  a  piece  of  waste  land  from 
Chen  Huang-lo,  without  any  claim  being  raised 
by  Huang  Chih-chia  —  who  now  at  length  comes 
forward  as  owner  of  the  property,  and  builds  a 
house  on  it. 

In     support    of    his    claim,    he    produces    an 

unregistered    deed    drawn    up  at  the  end  of  the 

Ming  dynast}^  the  seal  on  which  appears  to  be 

of  the    present   dynasty.    This   can    scarcely   be 

accepted.   However  as  Chih-chia  is  a  poor  scholar, 

we   direct  Wei  Cheng-pu  to  give  him  tvvo  taels 

as   a   charity,    and    at   the    same  time  the  deed 

must    be    destroyed    —    lest   it    be    brought    in 

question  hereafter. 

per  Liu  Tien-yu  M. 


\ 
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Note,  —  The  title  of  a  bojia  Jidc  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideration  will  not  be  disturbed 
save  on  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  doubtful 
documents  calculated  to  afford  ground  for  litigation 
will  be  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  if  the  Court 
thinks  them  insufficient  proof  of  the  claim  based 
on  them.  Inferentially  it  is  however  laid  down, 
that  on  clear  evidence  of  plaintiff's  title,  the 
purchaser  would  have  had  to  give  way. 

Note  also  that  a  seal  subsequently  affixed, 
will  not  be  considered  sufficient  authentication 
of  a  document;  and  the  disinclination  to  admit 
deeds  executed  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  dynasty. 


CASE    9    DECISION    OF    FANG    CHAO-TSUN, 

MAGISTRATE    OF    LE-SIIUI 

Private  Trtcsts  —   Property  devised  with 

conditUm    of  maintaining    ancestral 

worship  cannot  be  alienated. 

In  this  case  the  Chen  family  had  seventy  mil 
of  land  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  ancestral 

C.    E.   G.  38 
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worship,  each  in  tiim  having  the  management 
of  the  sacrifices.  This  had  continued  from  time 
immemorial,  the  provisions  of  the  founders  of 
the  family  being  such  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  unfilial  son  or  careless  grandson  to  divert 
the  land  to  other  uses,  though  the  family  continued 
for  one  hundred  generations.  Suddenly  an  old 
but  reprobate  graduate  Chen  Chi-yi,  disregarding 
the  pious  intentions  of  his  ancestors,  greedily 
and  avariciously  tries  to  appropriate  twenty  mu 
to  his  own  ends.  This  was  foolish,  for  his  grey 
hairs  were  many ;  he  was  like  a  burnt-out 
censer  at  night  when  day  is  about  to  appear ; 
litde  earthly  enjoyment  was  before  him,  and 
dead  he  would  not  have  lost  the  property,  for 
if  he  died  without  children,  would  he  not  in  the 
next  world  have  fared  with  the  rest  of  his 
ancestors  —  sharing  alike  with  them  the  common 
provision  for  their  spirits?  And  although  Chen 
A-kuang  be  a  widow,  yet  she  is  a  member 
of  the  Chen  family,  and  is  asserting  the  great 
principle  that  the  ancestral  worship  of  the  familj' 
should  not  be  neglected. 

We    decree    therefore    that  the  trusteeship  go 
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on  as  before,  each  in  turn  taking  it,  and  that 
the  tenants  pay  no  heed  to  the  terms  of  the 
underhand  lease. 

The  offender  ought  to  be  punished,  but  in 
consideration  of  his  age  and  poverty,  we  excuse 
him  his  disrespect  of  his  ancestors. 

per  Fang  Chao-tsun  M. 


CASE     lO    DECISION    OF    LE    YEH-YOAN,    PREFECT 

OF    CHEN-HUA 

Privaie    Trusts    —    It  is    critninaJ  to   aMenate 

property  devised  subject  to  condiiiofi  of 

ancestral  worship,   etc. 

In  this  case,  it  appears  that  the  parties  Chiang 
Ju-jfen,  Chiang  Hsiang-lin,  and  Chiang  Tfe-chi  are 
all  descended  from  a  common  stock ;  that  their 
common  ancestor  Chiang  Shen  left  lo  mu  of 
land  to  be  divided  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  family;  that  Hsiang-lin  represents  the 
elder  branch,  and  Ju-jen  and  Tfe-chi  the  cadet 
branch;  that  the  separated  branches  have  gone 
on   harmoniously    for   many    years   —  but  have 
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now  at  length  fallen  out  on  the  point  whether 
the  land  was  devised  for  the  ordinan-  support 
of  the  devisor's  descendants,  or  the  encouragement 
of  such  of  them  as  might  devote  themselves  to 
study.  From  want  of  clearness  (ki  this  point  a 
battle  of  rats  and  bird  has  arisen. 

According  to  Ju-jen  and  Hsiang-lin,  their 
ancestor  de\'Tsed  the  propert)*  to  the  two  branches 
to  manage,  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
ancestral  sacrifices,  and  further  that  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  deed  that  the  land  shall  be  industriously  and 
economically  cultivated.  According  to  Te-chi,  the 
devisor  left  it  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue, 
the  property  in  the  estate  falling  to  any  of  his 
descendants  who  might  devote  himself  to  study  — 
it  being  laid  down  in  the  deed  that  it  should  be 
given  to  the  students,  lest  while  following  their 
studies  they  should  be  in  want.  Te-chi  took  his 
degree  last  year,  and  therefore  claims  the 
property.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  appears  to 
have  been  sold  by  Hsiang-lin  and  Ju-jen  to  the 
Professor  Chang-sui,  and  transferred  to  him. 

Neither  party  have  any  proof,  for  the  original 
deed    merely    says    '*to    be  zealously  cultivated" 
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and  does  not  say  an)'thing  about  diligently 
studying  —  the  devisor,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
knowing  how  much  more  necessary  property 
would  be  to  common  cultivators,  than  to  those 
possessing  the  resources  of  their  pen.  Te-chi's 
claim,  therefore,  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
the  original  devisor.  Nor  are  Ju-jen  and  Hsiang- 
lin  without  blame ;  the  property  was  left  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  ancestral  worship,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  sell  it  and  leave  no  pro- 
vision for  the  spring  and  autumn  sacrifices.  I 
decree  that  they  be  flogged  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  injured  niafies  of  their  ancestors. 

per  Le  Yeh-yiian  P. 

Note,  —  It  is  here  laid  down  that  it  is 
criminal  to  alienate  property  devised  coupled  with 
the  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  ancestral 
worship  —  the  property  in  that  case  being 
considered  in  some  sort  entailed ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  bona  fide  purchaser  for 
valuable  consideration  is  disturbed;  therefore 
notice  is  also  taken  of  two  further  uses,  to  either 
of  which    the    proceeds    over    and    above    those 
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devoted  to  the  original  trust  should  be  applied  — 
the  maintenance  of  the  family  generally,  or  the 
special  support  of  those  who  devoting  themselves 
to  literature  reflect  honour  on  its  deceased  head. 
Further  it  is  laid  down  that  where  there  is 
nothing  to  shew  the  intention  of  the  devisor,  he 
will  be  presumed  to  have  taken  a  common-sense 
view  of  things,  and  wished  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  those  having  the 
most  need  —  and  that  this  generally  will  be  the 
ignorant  labourer,  and  not  the  intelligent  student. 


CASE     I  I     DECISION    OF    LIU    HUANG-CHUNG, 

PREFECT    OF    FOOCHOW 

Advowsons     —      Tfie   foundation    of  a    temple 

giving  a  right  of  patronage  to  the  founder 

and  his  Iieirs  gives  a  right  indefeasible 

by     subseqtient     be^uf actor s  ^     etc. 

The  dispute  between  Yang-hung  and  Chang- 
mou  appears  to  be  as  to  who  should  really  be 
considered  Patron  of  the  Fu-tang-tzii,  the  other 
matters   having    flowed  in.    The  temple  appears 
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from  the  records  to  have  been  built  by  one  of 
the  Yang  family  —  the  character  Yang  having 
been  introduced  into  its  name  to  brinor  them 
good  luck.  It  appears  also  that  it  was  subsequently 
repaired  by  one  Chang,  who,  having  endow(*d 
it  with  lands,  claims  in  consideration  thereof  to 
be  considered  Patron,  and  has  furthermore 
altered  the  character  Yang  in  the  name  and 
drawn  up  new  records. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  there  cannot  be  two 
lords  in  one  temple  without  continual  broils,  and 
that  one  good  deed  would  be  the  foundation 
of  endless  misfortune  [if  this  were  sanctioned].  I 
decree  therefore  that  the  temple  belong  to  the 
Yang  family;  that  Chang  take  his  endowment 
back  again,  and  sell  it  or  give  it  to  somebody 
else;  and  as  I  doubt  —  seeing  that  he  got 
a  rent  from  the  priests  of  Tls.  3.20  annually  ^^r- 
that  Chang's  gift  was  altogether  a  free  and 
generous  one,  I  order  him  to  be  flogged. 

per  Liu  Huang-chung  P. 

Note.  —  The  foundation  of  a  temple  giving 
the    right   of  patronage    to   the  founder  and  his 
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heirs  gives  a  right  indefeasible  by  subsequent 
benefactors ;  although  these  will  be  allowed  to 
recall  their  benefactions  if  the  consequent  privileges 
of  patronage  are  denied  them. 

The  summary  way  in  which  the  unsuccessful 
party  to  the  suit  is  sentenced  to  corporal  correction 
on  apparently  general  principles  may  seem  rather 
arbitrary ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  flogging  being 
redeemable  by  a  small  fine,  it  amounts  to  very 
much  the  same  as  a  decree  of  costs  against  him. 


Section  IV  —  Guardianship  of  infants 

CASE    I  2   DEaSION  OF  CHANG  MEI-AN,  MAGISTRATE 

OF    CHUN-AN    IN    CHEKIANG 

Guardianship  of  children  attd  property  devolves 

on   jiext  of  kin,   or  failijig  tlie^n,  07i  stuh 

person  of  blood-relationship  as  tfie  family 

appoint  to  act,  attd  such  appointnunt 

cannot  withotd  cause  slww?i  be 

attacked  by  collaterals,  etc. 

In  this  case,  a  son  of  (the  plaintifif)  Chu  Chun-shih 
had    married    a   daughter    of  one    Yang    Ju-tzii. 
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Ju-tzii  and  his  wife  subsequently  falling  victims 
to  an  epidemic,  left  two  children,  scarcely  able 
to  walk  and  still  requiring  a  sheltering  wing,  to 
the  care  of  their  uncle  Ju-pin.  Afterwards  Ju-pin 
died,  and  his  widow  M"^^  Yu,  feeling  unequal  to 
the  guardianship,  fell  back  on  the  kindred  of  the 
children  —  Chu  Che-ta  (the  mother's  family),  Yang 
Hung-lo  (the  father's  family),  etc.  —  who  drew  up 
a  trust  deed,  making  over  the  property  on  trust 
to  Yang  Hung-ping,  an  uncle  of  Ju-tzu,  and 
appointing  him  guardian. 

This  appointment  appears  to  have  been  very 
proper,  as  Hung-ping  was  a  man  of  age  and 
position  and  related  by  blood  to  the  children; 
but  it  is  violently  attacked  by  Chun-shih,  Yang 
Chun-yang,  a  member  of  the  family,  and  She- 
chien,  a  connection  by  marriage. 

We  will  not  enter  into  their  motives;  but 
She-chien,  being  merely  a  connection  by  marriage 
can  scarcely  establish  a  claim  to  the  guardianship ; 
and  we  fear  Chun-yang 's  heat  in  the  matter 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  children ; 
nor,  when  we  look  into  the  matter,  does  Hung- 
ping    appear    to    have    neglected    his    trust    — 
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everything  is  still  there,  nor  is  there  any  reason 

for    Chun-shih    and    the    others   worrying    about 

the  matter. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  Hung-ping  will  go  on 

with    his    difficult    task    of   guardianship    in    the 

spirit  in  which  he  has  commenced  it  —  so  that 

when    his   wards    grow    up    it  may  be  said  that 

the  age  of  devotedness  did  not  pass  away  with 

Ying  and  Chui. 

per  Chang  Mei-an  M. 

Note.  —  The  principles  herein  acknowledged 
are :  —  that  the  guardianship  of  infants  is 
primarily  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin,  that  the 
wife  will  continue  in  the  position  of  the  husband 
on  his  decease,  that  if  she  desires  to  be  relieved 
of  her  trust  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  will 
be  made  by  the  blood-relations,  and  that  this 
appointment  cannot  be  attacked  without  cause 
shewn.  Also  that  a  connection  by  marriage  has 
prima  facie  no  right  to  intervene,  although  in 
case  of  neglect  of  the  wards  or  injury  of  their 
property  he  might  as  a  remote  relative  be  heard  on 
their  behalf 
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CASE     13     DECISION    OF    LI    WEN-CIIANG,    DEPUTY 

SALT    COMMISSIONER    OF    THE    LIANG-HUAI 

Relatives  are  tJie  statural  guardiafts  of  childreyi 

left  orphayiSy   but  if  s/iowfi  to  be  unworthy 

of  the  trusty  a  testamentary  disposition 

giving     the    guardianship     to    a 

stranger  will  be  upheld^  etc. 

In  this  case  Yung  Jih-hsin,  the  deceased,  the 
son-in-law  of  Wang  Ming-wo,  left  a  son  Yung 
Yi-lang,  and  it  is  established  that  Ming-wo  was 
a  person  of  vile  reputation. 

On  the  approach  of  death,  Jih-hsin  appears 
to  have  been  very  anxious  regarding  the  unprotected 
state  in  which  he  was  leaving  his  son;  for 
although  willing  to  entrust  his  care  to  his 
mother-in-law,  he  was  afraid  to  leave  the  property 
in  charge  of  his  father-in-law  —  apprehending, 
as  has  happened,  that  he  would  sell  it.  And  he 
was  wise ;  for  as  a  son  is  the  best  judge  of  his 
father,  so  is  a  son-in-law  of  his  father-in-law. 

Jih-hsin  therefore  left  his  son  to  the  care  of 
his  wife's  family;  but  falsely  representing  that  he 
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had  sold  it  all,  left  his  property  secretly  in  trust 
to  his  friend  Fang  Yung-jen. 

Ming-wo,  however,  heard  of  it,  and  at  once 
reclaimed  it  from  Fang;  and  in  three  years  it 
was  all  made  away  with  —  as  Jih-hsin  had 
anticipated. 

If  we  excuse  Ming- wo  *s  disregard  of  his  son- 
in-law,  as  a  person  outside  his  family,  he  should 
still  have  had  consideration  for  the  son  left  by 
his  dead  daughter.  And  can  this  son,  who 
having  lost  his  mother  when  three  months'  and 
his  father  when  four  years'  old,  and  who  is 
entirely  dependent  on  these  few  tnu  of  land  for 
food,  raiment,  and  marriage,  be  satisfied  _ 
now  that  all  is  dissipated,  and  he  has  nothing 
left  to  cling  to? 

It  appears  that  the  portion  of  the  estate  which 
has  been  sold  is  utterly  gone,  but  about  half 
the  property  has  been  mortgaged  and  can  be 
recovered.  We  decree  therefore  that  Ming-wo's 
property  be  disposed  of  and  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  recoverable  property;  that  it 
be  given  to  Fang  Yung-jen  in  trust  for  the 
orphan    as    his    friend    desired,    and    be    handed 
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over  to  Yi-lang  when  he  comes  of  age;  and 
we  order  that  Ming- wo  be  flogged  for  disregarding 
the  dead  and  injuring  the  living. 

per  Li  Wen-chang  D.  S.   C. 

Note,  —  Relatives  are  the  natural  guardians 
of  children  left  orphans,  but  if  it  is  shown  t/uit 
they  are  unworthy  of  tlie  trtcsty  a  testamentary 
disposition  giving  the  guardianship  to  a  stranger 
will  be  upheld ;  otherwise  it  would  appear  the 
trustee  so  appointed  cannot  resist  their  assuming 
the  guardianship  and  taking  possession  of  the 
property. 

Note  also  that  the  purchasers  of  the  alienated 
property  in  this  case  are  not  disturbed,  although 
it  is  admitted  the  land  was  improperly  made 
away  with. 
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APPENDIX  I 

EVOLUTION  OF  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE 

The  records  are  necessarily  imperfect,  but  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  evolving  both  the  manner  and 
the  reason  of  the  law. 

In  the  earliest  times,  utter  savages,  clothed  in 
skins  and  dependent  for  food  upon  the  fruits  they 
could  find  in  the  forest,  and  the  animals,  scarce 
more  bestial  than  themselves,  they  could  entrap  by 
craft  or  strength,  each  for  himself  wandered  through 
the  jungle.  When  two  of  opposite  sex  should  chance 
to  meet,  the  reproductive  instinct,  excited  by  the 
chance  rencontre^  would  be  satisfied  without  further 
formality  —  and  they  would  probably  go  their  way 
either  immediately  or  shortly  afterwards.  Some  of 
the  unions  would  be  more  permanent  however,  and 
in  their  duration  the  lesson  of  the  advantage  of 
mutual  aid  would  soon  be  learnt. 

c.  E.  G.  39 
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The  next  stage  would  be  the  association  of  these 

wandering  individuals  for  the  capture  of  some  animal 

too  strong  for  one  alone  to  overcome.  Bands  would 

be  formed  which  would  wander  through  the  woods 

'  together  in  search  of  game. 

By  degrees  the  benefit  of  living  in  communities 
would  impress  itself  upon  them.  Some  could  go 
abroad  and  hunt,  while  the  others  prepared  the 
skins  for  clothing,  guarded  the  stores  of  roots  and 
nuts,  collected  fuel,  and  prepared  the  suppers  of 
the  tired  hunters  when  they  returned  to  the  lairs 
in  which  they  lived. 

Eventually  the  more  intelligent  would  become 
distinguished  from  their  fellows,  directing  the  chase, 
and  superintending  the  division  of  the  spoils;  and 
from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  these  chiefs  it  would 
come  that  one  of  their  number  would  be  considered 
head  of  all. 

Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
period  in  question,  whether  Fu  Hsi  signifies  one 
individual  or  is  merely  a  general  name  for  the  leaders 
at  that  period  —  an  immaterial  point.  The  attention 
of  the  ruler  or  succession  of  rulers  at  that  period 
appears  to  have  been  directed  to  the  necessity  of 
making  some  arrangements  to  remedy  the  evils  the 
catisa  teterrima  belli  was  ever  causing.  For  now  living 
together   in    groups    with    the    women   round  them. 
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it  would  happen  from  time  to  time  that  the  same 
damsel  would  at  the  same  period  attract  the  notice 
of  several  braves,  with  the  result  that  there  would 
be  a  fight  for  her  possession :  perchance  there  would 
be  no  fight,  but  the  chief  would  most  coolly  appropriate 
all  the  desirable  women  within  the  group  to  himself. 
In  either  event  the  result  would  be  turmoil  and 
discontent. 

Fu  Hsi,  as  a  way  out  of  the  difticulty,  decreed 
that  no  marriage  should  take  place  within  the  various 
groups  or  families:  they  must  look  outside  for  their 
wives:  the  women  born  in  the  family  were  taboo 
to  all  belonging  to  it.  But  the  times  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  civil  marriage ;  and  each  union  was  accordingly, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  a  rape  —  but  a 
rape  permissible  only  upon  those  outside  the  group. 
The  family  might  within  itself  live  at  peace. 

It  is  fabled  that  the  same  ruler  instituted  the 
Hundred  Surnames  still  existing  (upon  which  the 
well-known  child's  primer  is  founded),  dividing  the 
tribes  into  a  hundred  families,  and  giving  each  the 
name  their  descendants  still  bear.  This  is  extremely 
doubtful,  for  numbers  in  early  Chinese  history  were 
rarely  specific  —  3,  3,  10,  100,  1000,  loooo,  mean 
all,  everyone,  and  not  the  exact  number  —  so  all 
therefore  that  can  safely  be  attributed  to  the  Fu 
Hsi  in  question  is  that  he  caused  the  various  clans 
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to  adopt  the  names  of  their  chiefs  and  made  their 
own  women  taboo  to  them. 

Fights  would  still  go  on,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  J  for  the  clans  would  no  longer  care  to  retain 
women  that  could  be  nothing  to  them,  and  would 
make  them  over  to  those  who  came  to  seek  them, 
without  a  fight  —  provided  the  claimant  purchased 
the  right  to  make  her  addresses  by  a  sufficient 
offering  of  game. 


APPENDIX  II 

ANALOGY    BETWEEN   THE   CHINESE   AND 

OTHER  SYSTEMS  —  ESPECIALLY  AS 

REGARDS  ROMAN  LAW 

To  trace  analogies  between  the  Chinese  and  other 
civilised  systems  of  law,  is  tempting,  interesting, 
and  perhaps  not  unprofitable.  Compared  even  with 
modern  European  systems,  many  striking  similarities 
may  be  remarked:  but  perhaps  more  genuine  analogies 
may  be  traced  if  a  comparison  be  made  with  systems 
of  an  early  period.  And  this  is  very  natural,  for  as 
compared  with  China  the  tendency  in  other  civilised 
countries  has  been  'change*.  By  'change'  of  course 
is  not  necessarily  implied  'progress',  but  alteration 
of  ideas  and  thought  —  possibly  disruption.  And 
changes  in  the  law  have  naturally  been  synchronous 
with  changes  in  the  general  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  China  may  be 
represented  as  having  moved  —  it  may  be  slowly. 
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but  ever  onward  —  in  the  same  straight  Hne.  Other 
civilisations  originally  moving  in  nearly  parallel  line 
with  China  have  some  of  them  ever  so  progressed  — 
but,  for  the  most  part,  at  various  points  have  diverged 
at  lesser  or  greater  angles.  And  so  the  divergence 
between  China  and  its  system  and  other  existing 
systems  is  at  this  period  great  indeed. 

It  is  accordingly  to  an  early  representative  system 
that  reference  for  purposes  of  analogy  may  most 
fruitfully  be  made.  Roman  Law  is  a  subject,  a 
knowledge  of  which  —  more  or  less  —  is  pretty 
general;  it  is  therefore  proposed  to  contrast  this 
system  and  the  Chinese  in  somewhat  superficial 
detail. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  the  number  of 
similarities  between  the  Law  of  Rome  —  more 
especially  at  its  maturity  —  and  that  of  China. 
Prior  to  the  period  of  Roman  legal  maturity  a  few 
simple  analogies  may  be  traced  with  a  similar  epoch 
in  Chinese  Law.  So  may  be  noted  the  general 
resemblance  of  the  publications  prior  to  the  present 
Chinese  Code,  and  the  Edictiim  Perpetuiini:  and  of 
the  earlier  attempts  at  codification  in  China,  and 
such  publications  as  the   Codex  Gregorianus, 

It  is  however  as  aforesaid  in  the  period  of  legal 
maturity  of  both  states  that  most  striking  analogies 
will  be  found.  So  at  the  start  there  is  the  resemblance 
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in  the  manner  by  which  the  present  Chinese  Code 
at  its  inception  and  Justinian's  Codes  were  formed 
respectively  {v.  preface  to  original  Chinese  Code  of 
present  dynasty  A.  D.  1647)  —  in  cither  case  a 
solicitous  Emperor  being  aided  by  distinguished 
scholars.  And  of  other  likenesses  in  this  connection : 
between  the  discouragement  of  publications  additional 
to  the  Chinese  Code  {save  by  authority),  and  such 
in  Rome:  between  the  Li,  and  enactments 
supplementary  to  the  Justinian  Code;  between  the 
respective  manners  of  legislating  by  edicts,  decrees, 
and  rescripts. 

And  next  of  the  stated  law  —  the  comparison 
being  also  chiefly  with  mature  Roman  Law.  As  regards 
the  law  touching  relationship  in  China  and  the 
conditions  prevailing  between  parent  and  child  (the 
doctrine  oi  potesCas  being  highly  developed  in  China 
—  cf.  filial  piety),  husband  and  wife,  master  and  slaves 
and  freedmen,  master  and  pupil  —  and  again  on 
such  general  points  as  adoption,  and  copartnership  of 
relations  in  the  familyestate.  Again  as  regards  the  Law 
of  Property,  many  of  the  Chinese  principles  hereon 
resemble  the  Roman,  even  to  such  comparatively 
minor  points  as  accession  and  alluvion  —  but  the 
nature  of  the  various  estates  in  general  differs. 
Further  touching  contracts  generally:  there  are 
mutual    resemblances    in    the     principles,    such    as 
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agreement,  fraud,  duress,  and  the  mode  of  regarding 
the  doctrine  of  consideration :  and  there  are  additional 
resemblances  between  the  respective  varieties  of 
contracts  —  contracts  re^  verbis,  Uteris,  and  consensu^ 
all  exist  in  Chinese  law.  Agency  is  however  fully 
recognised  in  China,  whereas  it  was  not  so  in  Rome* 
Again,  as  regards  delicts,  there  is  the  same  distinction 
in  both  systems  between  wrongs  to  the  person  and 
wrongs  to  property  —  between  injuria  and  damnum 
injuria.  And  there  is  also  in  this  connection  an 
analogy  in  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  both 
systems,  a  slave  was  assimilated  to  property.  Again,  of 
specific  offences,  there  is  the  same  comprehensiveness 
ofthe  offence  of  larceny  —  touching  ^.^.embezzlement: 
between  tao  ^  or  larceny  in  China,  and  furtum 
in  Rome:  there  is  even  the  close  analogy  between 
the  general  division  of  the  offence  in  both  systems  — 
between    ch*ieh    tao    jtt|  ^    {tao  by  stealth,  theft) 

and  ch*iang  tao  j^  ^  (open  tao,  robbery)  in  China, 
and  furtum  manifestum  or  nee  manifestum  in  Rome. 
As  regards  procedure  and  administration  there  are 
also  points  akin :  of  administration,  perhaps  between 
the  cICeng  shen  chih  kuan  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  sitting 
magistrate  in  China,  and  the  judex  —  and  the  remedies 
for  injustice  lying  against  both  functionaries:  of 
procedure,  certainly  in  such  points  as  appeal  —  in 
both   states   the  appeal  resting  ultimately  with  the 
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Emperor,  but  commonly  with  a  select  Board  (the 
Judiciary  Board  in  China,  the  consistorium  in  Rome). 

Finally  there  is  the  general  position  and  condition 
of  the  professional  class  in  China  at  the  present 
day  —  not  very  dissimilar  to  its  position  in  Rome 
prior  to  Diocletian. 

Such  arc  a  few  of  the  analogies  between  two  at 
first  sight  very  different  systems.  But  the  comparison 
is  not  intended  to  be  pressed  too  closely,  or  possibly 
two  or  three  very  incorrect  conclusions  will  be 
evolved  by  the  ingenious  —  for  instance,  that  the 
Chinese  system  is  behind  the  times:  or  possibly 
even  that  China  has  been  much  indebted  to  Rome 
or  vice  versa.  No,  the  curious  points  are  not  these, 
but  this  —  that  two  races  shut  off  from  each  other 
should  have  thought  and  moved  much  alike.  The 
Chinese  system  is  not  behind  the  times  of  China  — 
but  is  admirably  suited  to  them;  nor  is  the  system 
an  ancient  curiosity  or  relic  —  but  the  evolved 
production  of  4000  years. 


APPENDIX  III 

LIST  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  RECOMMENDED 
TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  STUDENT 


TITLE   ETC. 


REMARKS 


CODE,  ETC.:   — 

Ta  Ch'ing  Lu  Li  i^^%W 
"The  Fundamental  Laws  and 
"Supplementary  Statutes  of  the 
"Ch'ing  (present)  dynasty". 


Reference  to  the  following  is  also 
instructive:  — 

Ta   CICing  Lu     i^^% 
"The  Fundamental  Laws  of  the 
"Ch'ing  (present)  dynasty"  —  or 
original  edition  of  the  Code. 


The        latest 
edition  should  be 
procured. 


An  edition  with 
preface  by  the 
Emperor  Shun 
Chih,  bearing  date 
circa  1 646,  is  fairly 
easily  procurable. 
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TITLE   ETC. 


REMARKS 


CODE,  ETC.  (CONTD.) 

Ta  CICing  Hut  Tien   Tse  Li    y^ 

"The    Official    Practice    of  the 
"Ch'ing  (present)  dynasty". 

Lii  Li  Pien  ^^«  #  |W  fil  % 
"A     convenient    exposition     of 
"the    Fundamental     Laws    and 
"Supplementary  Statutes". 

By  Ts'ai  Feng-nien  ^  ^  ^ 


Reference     to    special     Provincial 
Statutes  is  also  most  desirable  e.g.:  — 

Ao    Tung  Sheng  Li  Hsin    Tsuan 

"The  Statutes  (specially)  applicable 
"to  the  province  of  Kwangtung". 
By  Huang  En-t'ung  ^  J®  j^ 


Primd  facie  a 
work  of  import. 
Many  editions  are 
procurable. 


A  useful  work,  not 
easily  procurable. 
There  is  a  good 
edition  circa  1859. 


An  old  work  — 
circa  1846  —  but 
other  publications 
of  the  kind  are 
procurable. 
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TITLE   ETC. 


REMARKS 


R  ULING  AND  EX  PLAN  A  TOR  Y 
CASES:  — 

Hsing  An  Hui  Lan  ?fij  |^  g  % 

"Collection     of     Ruling     Cases 
"decided  by  the  Judiciary  Board". 
(Published  by  Authority). 
By  Pao  Shu-yiin  j|§ 


Hsing  Pu  Pi  Chao  ?fij  igR  jt  ffil 

"Rulings  of  the  Judiciary  Board". 
By  Hsii  Lien  §)^>|^ 


Reference  to  special  Provincial 
decisions  is  also  most  important 
e,g.\  — 

Ao  Tung  CICeng  An  CICii  Pien  ^ 

"A    compilation    of  Kwangtung 
"Leading  Cases". 
By  Chu  Yun  -^  || 


An  essentially 
important  and 
standard  work , 
of  which  various 
editions  are  pro- 
curable. 


An  old  work  — 
circa  1834  —  but 
is  important  and 
instructive.  Fairly 
easily  procurable. 


An  old  work  — 
circa  1828  —  but 
other  publications 
of  the  kind  are 
procurable. 
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TITLE   ETC. 


REMARKS 


CIRCULARS,  ETC.:  — 

S/itio  Tieh  Lei  Pien  ^  ij^  f^ 

"Circulars  Classified". 
By  Tai  Tun-yiian  j&  ^  7C 


TzH  Chih  Hsin  Shu  $  '/j^  ^ 
"A  Key  to  Correct  Administration". 


Ch'u  Fen  Tse  Li  Tti   Yao  ^  Jj^ 

"A      synopsis     of     the     Legal 
"Punishments". 
By  Ts'ai  Feng-nien  ^  ^  ^ 


A  vade-mecum 
for  magistrates.  An 
instructive  work : 
old  —  circa  1 835 

—  but  not  out-of- 
date.  Fairly  easily 
procurable. 

This  work  might 
also  be  entitled 
'Straight  Tips  to 
'Officials'.  It  is  im- 
portant and  valu- 
able for  reference. 
There  are  many 
editions,  and  it  is 
easily  procurable. 

A  standard  work 

—  circa  i860  — 
in  tabular  form. 


In  addition  to  a  perusal  of  works  such  as  the 
above,  the  Ching  Pao  ]^  ^  or  "Peking  Gazette" 
should  be  constantly  studied. 
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Abduction,  372 — 381 

'abduct  is  worse  than  to  kill',  to;  phrase  explained, 37 3 

complete,  offence  when,  372 

force,  effect  of  using,  372 

forcible,  phrase  for,  372 

foreigner  concerned,  application  of  law  where,  380 

ignorance  of  fact,  no  excuse,  374 

intention,  honourable,  no  excuse,  373 

joint,  377—381 

accessories,  treatment  of,  378 
mitigation,  considerations  for,  379 
mitigation,  considerations  for,  376 
regard,  woman  no  claims  to,  376 
instances  of,  376 
intimacy,  question  of,  377 
return      of     woman      and      delivery     up     to 
justice,  376,  380 
principal       and       accessory,        distinctions 
between,  380 
numbers  engaged,  points  as  to,  377 
penalty  for,  372 

right,  in  a  measure  a,  no  excuse,  374 
slave  of  a  relation,  abducting,  374 
do.    of  an  outsider,      do.       ,  374 
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Abduction  [contd.) 

variations  in  offence,  372 
wife,  abducting  a  former,  374 
Absence  of  malice,  41 

procedure  where,  41 
Acts  of  Grace,  115 — 131 
what  and  when,   115 
effect  of, 

at  what  period  efficacious,   117 
branding,   when   to  be  inflicted,  or  renewed, 

or  removed,   129 — 130 
capital   cases   commuted   to  fine,  amount  of 

latter,   118 
principal       pardoned       under,       effect       on 
accessories,   118 
offences  excepted  from  operation, 
differ  with  the  Act,   118 
list  of,   124 — 129 
offences  excused, 

list  of,   120 — 122 
offences  excused  after  bambooing, 
list  of,   122 — 124 
Adoption  (v.  Parent  and  Child) 

Adultery,  369 — 370 

consent  of  husband,  effect  of,  369 

mourning,  during  a  period  of,  370 

officials,  by,  370 

penalties  for,  369 

virtue  of  Chinese  women,  370 

Advowsons,  S98 — ^^^ 
patronage,  right  of,  599 

subsequent  benefactions,  effect  of,  upon  original 
grant,  600 

Affray,  454—459 
significance  of  the  term,  454 
fire-arms,  use  of,  in,  458 
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Affray  (contd,) 

abuse,  after,  459 
hazard,  at,  458 
self-defence,  in,  458 
killing  in,  454 

aggravation,  considerations  for,  456 — 457 
family  fight,  questions  arising  in  a,  458 
mitigation,  considerations  for,  457 
participation,  what  may  constitute  active,  456 
relationship,  effect  of,  458 
responsibility,  apportionment  of,  455 — 456 
in  premeditated  fatal  affrays,  455 
in  unpremeditated  do.     ,  455 

Age,  98 — 103 

mode  of  reckoning,   102 — 103 

consideration,    special,    in     favour    of   aged 
offender,  103 
Aged  offenderSy  g8 — pp 
consideration  shown,  98 
reason  for,  99 

a  pettifogger  sent  to  the  hulks,  99 
yuvenile  offenders,  pp — 102 
consideration  shown,  99 — lOO 
extends  to  capital  penalties,   100 

rule  herein  that  of  common  sense,   loi 
compulsion,  effect  of,   10 1 
lad  a  ne'er-do-well,   loi 
branding  not  usually  employed,  100 

special  treatment  in  and  around  Peking,  100 
where  inflicted,   100 
Aged  offenders  (v.  Age) 

Apathy  of  Chinese  in  presence  of  crime^ 

Intro,  p.  LVii 
Appeal,  21 

Throne,  right  of  petitioning,  21 
when,  21 
c.  E.  G.  40 
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Appeal  {contd.) 

'unjustly',  meaning  of,  21 

Arms  and  Ammunition,  making,  possessing,  and 
trafficking  in,  476 — 479 

distinctions  regarding,  476—477 
fire-arms,  concerning,  476 

cannon,  making  and  possessing,  477 
Manchus,  special  treatment  accorded,  478 
wild  beasts,  for  protection  against;  special 
treatment,  478 
gunpowder,  penalty  for  making,  478 

selling,  penalty  for,  479 
military   equipment,  articles  of;  making  and 
possessing,  479 

Arson,  442 — 448. 

accidental  conflagration,  445 — ^448 
another  offence,  during  commission  of,  445 

larceny  for  instance,  445 
another  offence,  resultant  upon,  446 
pure  and  simple,  in  case  of  accident,  447 
monuments,  setting  fire  to,  447 
own  house,  do.  ,  447 

special  liability,  in  case  of,  447 
junk,  setting  fire  to,  448 
attempted,  448 

intent  to  attempt  may  be  inferred,  448 
considerations  regarding,  442 
extinction    of  fire,    neighbours   assist  at;  penalty 

when,  444 
injury,  effect  of  resulting,  444 
intentional,  442 

intent,  how  gauged,  442 
loss  of  life,  effect  of  resulting,  444 
object  set  fire  to,  distinctions  regarding,  442 — 443 
crops,  standing;  setting  fire  to,  443 
haystacks  or  barns,       do.         ,  443 
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Arson  [contd.) 

own  house,  setting  fire  to,  442 
public  buildings,       do.       ,  443 
stores,  setting  fire  to,  443 
do.  ,  military,    do.  ,  443 
scope  of  offence,  442 
Artificial  Relationships,  202 — 216 

examples  of,  202 — 203 
(v.  Master  attd  PupU;  Master  and  Servant;  etc.) 
Assault,  346 — 355 

considerations  concerning,  347 
definitions  regarding,  348 
essentials  for,  346 
scope  of,  346 

aggravated  assaults,  349 — 352 
fatal,  350 
intent  to  merely  kill,  with,   350 

do.     murder,  with,  351 
privileged  locality,  within  a,  351 
serious  bodily  harm,  causing,  349 
common    assault,     definition    and    explanation 

of,  348 
'disable' ,       'disfigure' ,       'maim' ;       significance 
of.  332—333 
distinctions  regarding,  352 — 353 
relationship,  influence  of,  354—355 

principal    assaults    into   which    entering,   list 
of.  354 
officials,  assaults  on,  355 
privilege,  persons  oi;  assaults  on,  354 
time,  limit  of,  347 — 348 

variations  in,  etc.,  347—348 
weapons,  importance  of,  352 
distinctions  regarding,  352 
Autumn  Assize  (v.  Revision) 
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Barratry  etc.,  512 — 513 

discouraged,  is,  512 

information,  drawing  up  an  untruthful,  512 

maintenance,  and;  case  of,  513 
Barristers,  non-existence  of,  Intro, pp,  l  viii,  lx 
Bigamy,  560 — 562 

absence  of  husband,  effect  of,  561 

presumption  of  death,  562 
family  succession,  with  a  view  to,  560 
wife      runs      away      and      deliberately      marries 
again,  560 — 561 
where  wife  has  been  beguiled  away,  561 
or  marries  because  she  is  afraid  to  go  back,  561 
or  is  married  off  by  her  seducer,  561 

Breach  of  Trust,  424 — 426 

lenient      treatment      of,      as      between      private 
persons,  424 — 425 
examples  and  cases,  424 — 425 
theft,  distinction  between  and,  424 
(v.  also  Embezzlement) 
Brigandage  (v.  Larceny) 

Brothers,  200 — 202 

distinctions,  200 

sons  of  same  mother  by  different  fathers,  202 
killing  a  younger  brother,  200 
extenuating  circumstances,  201 

Burglary,  etc.,  440 — 442 

non-existence  of  the  offence,  440 

breaking   and    entering,   construction  of  points 
as  to,  441 
dependent  on  whether  or  not  an  offence  was 
committed,  441 
entry,  the,  as  a  question  of  aggravation,  441 
Case,  manner  of  considering  a,  ii  — 13 
circumstances,  how  considered,   11 
circonstances  attenuantes,   13 
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Case,  manner  of  considering  a  [contd.) 

judge,  duty  of,   I2 

leading  case,  definition  and  explanation  of,   12 

lower  Court,  duty  of,   13 

no  provision  exactly  applying,  12 

no  provision  in  Code,   I2 

points  considered,   11 

Supreme  Court,  duty  of,  13 
Censorate  (v.  Judiciary  Board) 
Cheating  and  swindling,  435 — 438 

cheating,  treatment  of,  435 — 436 
special         do.         at  Peking,  436 

distinction  between,  435 

swindling,  examples  of,  437 — 438 
do.       ,  treatment  of,  437 
Christianity  (v.  Heresy) 
CiRCONSTANCES   ATTENUANTES,   86 — 92 

when  allowed,  86 
examples,  87 
(v.    Case,   manner  of  considering  a;   Commutation; 
Delivery  up  to  justice;  etc.) 

Circulars  of  Judiciary  Board  (v.  Revision — Generally) 
Clan  fights,  459 — 462 

South  China,  prevalent  in,  459 

treatment  of,  460 
instance  of,  461 

what  constitutes  a,  460 
Clan  SYSTEM,  Intro,  p.  lv 
Codification,  process  of,  Intro,  pp.  xl — xli 

Kao  Tsu  of  the  T'angs,  system  of,  xu 

Li  Kuei,  system  of,  XL 

Shih-Huang-ti,  do.  ,  XL 

Shun,  do.  ,  XI. 

Yung  Lo,  do.  ,  XLI 

Coinage  offences,  482 — 484 

alloying  a  base  with  a  precious  metal,  483 
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int^OLZd^if/zL^.^  tStxX  of  TTarTTfg,  435 
vz*kin^  a  base  «ith  a  prcciocs  metaL  4S3 

COMMEfcCE,  A>"D  OFTEXCES  AGAIXST,   54I 557 

conduct  of^  542 

discipline.  Is  under,  542 

but  is  not  unduly  fettered,  542 
^ree  trade',  Chinese  understanding  of.   543 
local  Authorities,  powers  of;  touching,   541 
law  concerning  is  meagre,  541 
local  regulations,  543 
/'t/.  Cammercuilgafnbling;  Licensedbrokers^  etc^;  ^"^^^^^ 
ling;  Trade  contbinations,etc.;  Usury  and  Debt :  etc,  eu,j 

Commercial  gambling,  547 

buying  and  selling  for  the  account,  547 
corn  exchanges,  establishment  of,  547 
paying  differences,  547 

Commission  of  another  offence  after  sentence  pronounced 

(v.  Several  offences,  commission  of) 

Commutation,  83 — 131 

reasons  for,  83 — 84 
effect  of,  ordinarily,  85 

very  varied,  85 

accidental  homicide  or  injury,  85 
extenuating  circumstances,   86 
several  statutes  may  be  pleaded  in,  86 
Special  commutation  in  homicide,  gi — g2 

where    offender    dies    in    prison   before    case 
settled,  91 
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Commutation  (contd.) 

(v.     also     Acts     of     Grace;     Age;     Circonstances 
attenuantes ;     Delivery     up     to     Justice;     Lunacy; 
Mitigation;   Physical  disability;  Privilege,  etc.;  Sole 
Representative ;    Women) 
Complaints  (v.  Informations,  etc.) 
Conflict  of  Chinese  and  Tartar  Laws,  Intro, 
pp.  L — LI 
a  difficulty,  L 

and  not  an  imaginary  one,  LI 
Confrontation  of  offenders,  41 — 44 
Parties    apprehended   etc.   within   different  juris- 
dictions, 4.1 — ^2 
procedure  concerning,  41 
distance,  effect  of,  42 
Party  still  at  large,  42 — 44 
procedure  concerning,  42 — 43 
in  capital  cases,  44 
in  joint  larceny,  44 
Consistency  of  Chinese  Law,  Intro,  p.  lxiii 
Contempt  of  Court,  493 — 496 

comprehensiveness  of  the  offence,  496 
status,  effect  of  high,  495 
varieties  of,  493 — 495 

chia  chih,  significance  of  the  term,  493 

examples  of,  494 
wei  chih,  significance  of  the  term,  493 
examples  of,  493 
Copyright,  548 — 549 

chiefly  for  ofHcial  publications,  548 
instance  of,  548 
Corners  (v.   Trade  Combinations,  etc.) 
Courts,  system  of,  7 — 9 

concurrent  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  8 

exception  to,  9 
gradation,  gradual,  8 
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Courts,  system  of  (contd.) 

Judiciary  Board  (also  q.  v.),  8 
resembles  Court  of  Appeal,  8 

lowest  Court  to  be  first  addressed,  7 

magistrates,  number  of,  9 

revision,  8 
Cremation  (v,  Deady  offences  against  the) 
Criminal  La  w,re  vie  w  of  THE.Intro.pp.  lxi — 1.X1/1 

commentaries  on,  LXII 

good  features  of,  LXII 

importance  of,  relative,  LXII 

Custodian  official^  definition  of,  ijs 
Dead,  offences  against  the,  534 — 540 
cremation,  illegality  of,  540 

Miaotzii,  exists  among  the,  540 
desecrating  ancestral  tablets,  540 

of  another  person,  540 
desecration      of     coffins,     graves,      and     ceme- 
teries, 536—540 
breaking  open  an  unburied  coffin,  536 
what  constitutes  'breaking  open',  538 

do.  'seeing  the  corpse',   538 

breaking  open  a  tomb,  538 
essentials  of  the  offence,  538 

ancient  worthies,  in  case  of,  538 
ancestral  cemetery,     do.       ,  538 

turning  such  into  cultivation,  539 
barrow,  in  case  of  an  old,   539 
Imperial  tombs,  in  case  of,   538 
mitigation,  reasons  for,   539 
digging  in  another's  cemetery,  536 
opening  a  coffin  after  it  has  once  been  closed,  537 
relationship,  effect  of,  537,  538 
making  away  with  corpses,  535 
essentials  of  the  offence,   535 
examples  of        do.         ,  535 
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Dead,  offences  against  the  (contd.) 

ordinarily,  535 

principals  and  accomplices  to  another  offence, 

in  case  of,  536 
relations,  in  case  of,  536 
post'tnor terns y  534 
Debt  (v.   Usury  and  Debt) 
Delirium,  p6 — pj 
effect  of,  97 

usually  no  excuse,  97 
exceptions,  97 
Delivery  up  to  Justice,  88 — 91 

mitigation,  a  consideration  for,  when,  88 
when  to  be  made,  90 
effect   of  informing  accessory  causing  arrest  of 

principal,  91 
effect   of  injury   to   life   or   limb,   as   touching 
delivery,  88 — 89 
do.  irreparable    injury,    as    touching    de- 

livery, 90 
do.  parental  relation,  do.  91 

do.  relations  delivering  offender,  89 

Desire  to  reconcile  Law  and  Justice,  Intro, 

p,   XLVIII 

Detectives,  Private  (v.  Police,  etc) 
Different  jurisdictions,   parties   apprehended  within 
(v.  Confrontation  of  offenders) 

Disposition  of  property  mortis  causa,  575 — 586 

paternal  property,  how  divisible,  575,  578 
daughters,  sons  preferred  to,  580 

do.      ,  dowry  of,   583 
joint-heir,  death  of;  effect  of,  578 
junior  and  senior,  formality  between,  578 
principal  wife,  right  of,  578 
secondary  do.  ,       do.     ,  578 
Distinctions^  desire  to  draw,  Intro,  p.  xlix 
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Divorce  (v.  Husband  and  Wife) 

Dykes,  cutting  private,  48^ 
Embezzlement,  423,  424 — 429 

Government     funds,     of;     distinctions    regarding 

(infra),  426 
lenient  treatment  of,  as  between  private  persons,  424 

examples  and  cases,  424 — 426 
official  employis,  by,  426 
theft,  to  be  distinguished  from,  423 
do. ,  distinction  between  and,  424 
Appropriation  etc,  of  Government  funds,  etc.,  4.26 — 42^ 
distinctions  regarding,  426 

objects,  official;  appropriation  by  officials  of,  429 
penalties  for,  scale  of,  427 

refunded,  where  loss  is,  427 
severe  treatment  for  uncontrollable  losses,  428 
instances  of,  428 
Entail,  57^ 
Escaping  from  place  of  punishment,  513 — 514 

prison,  from,  513 

collective  disturbance,  513 
release  of  other  prisoners,  and,  513 
transportation,  from,  513 

penalty     for,     varies     with     number    of    days 
absence,  513 
mitigated   capital  penalty,  where  offender  is 

serving  a,  514 
term  starts  anew,  514 
Eunuchs,  Imperial  (v.  Privilege) 

Evidence,  15 — 17 

disabilities  to  give,   16 
enquiry  to  check,  16 

not  a  post-mortem,   16 
judge,  duty  of,  in  extracting,   16 

may  reject,   16 
prisoner  may  give,   16 
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Evidence  {contd.) 

prisoner,  illiterate,  deposition  of,  i6 
Examinations,  legal,  Intro,  p.  lx! 
Excusable  homicide  (v.  Homicide) 
Execution  of  Sentence  (v.   Sentence) 
Extortion,  431 — 433 
treatment  of,  431 

larceny,  in  case  of,  431 
officials,  do.      ,  432 

relationship,  do.      ,  43 1 
'squeezing',  in  cases  of,  433 
False  accusation,  500 — 512 
capital  offence,  charging  a,   503 
'charge     falsely",     to;     phrase     for    and    meaning 

of,  502 
convicts,  charges  by,   5 1 1 
exaggeration,  effect  of,  507,  509 

is  the  custom  not  the  exception,  5 1 1 
judicial  officers,  charges  against,  510 

do.  ,        do.  by,  510 

member  ofaccused's  family  dies  in  consequence,  504 
do.  do.       dies  en    route  to 

place  of  punishment,  false  charge  that  a,  505 
nicety  of  law  concerning,  501 
petty  offence,  charging  a,   502 
poverty  of  accuser,  effect  of,  504 
several  charges,  case  of,  506 — 509 
where  graver  are  false,  507 
do.  do.       true,  506 

calculation  of  penalty  herein,  508 
reason  for  rule,  509 
several  persons  charged,  case  of,  509 
'transfer   sentence',   to;    phrase    for  and  meaning 

of,  502 
transportable    offence    of   mild    nature,    chaining 
a,   502 
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False  accusation  (contd.) 

transportable   offence   of  grave   nature,   charging 

a,  503 
False       pretences,       obtaining       property 

UNDER,  429 — ^430 

treatment  of,  429 

public  property,  in  case  of,  429 
relationship,  in  case  of,  429 

Fathers  and  mothers-in-law,  etc.,  196 — 198 

daughter-in-law  hurts  a  father-in-law,  196 
do.  kills  a  mother-in-law,   196 

under  conditions  of  extenuation,  197 

father-in-law  kills  a  son  or  daughter-in-law,  197 —  1 98 

mother-in-law  kills  a  daughter-in-law,   197 
duration  of  the  tie,   198. 
Felonies,  the  Ten  (v.  Offences,  division  of) 
Fines  and  Forfeitures  (v.  Punishment) 
Fire-arms,    effect   of  using  (v.   Homicide;   Affrays 

also  incidental  references —  Justifiable  homicide,  etc) 

Forgery,  438—440 

treatment  of,  438 

official  documents,  of,  438 

do.       seal  or  signet,  of,  439 
relationship,  effect  of,  440 
'counterfeit',  to;  explanation  of  expression,  440 

Fornication,  367 — 368 

aggravated,  instance  of,  367 
mourning,  during,  368 
officials,  by,  368 
penalties  for,  367 

Fraud,  430—431 
treatment  of,  430 

officials,  in  case  of,  430 

Fu  Hsi,  Intro,  p.  xxxiX;  App,  L 
existence  of,  question  as  to,  App,  L 
marriage,  institutes,  Intro,  p.  XXXIX;  App,  /. 
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Gaming,  562 
meaning  of,  562 
penalty  for,  ordinarily,   562 

friendly  game,  in  case  of  a,  562 
gaming  house,  keeping  a,  562 
Government     funds,     appropriation,     etc.,     of    (v. 

Embezzleinent) 
Graduates  (v.  Privilege) 
Guardianship  of  infants,  600 — 605 
devolves  upon  next  of  kin,  600 
unless  unworthy,  603 

when  testamentary  disposition  to  the  contrary 
will  be  upheld,  603 
Han  dynasty,  the,  Intro,  p.  xxxix 
Hardened  Offenders  (v.  Previous  Conviction) 
Heresy,  526 — 529 

varieties  of  the  offence,  526 — 527 
ancient  law,  examples  of  the,  527 

magicians  etc.,  punishment  for,  527 
Christianity,  provisions  concerning,  527 
recantation,  mode  of,  528 
after  a  relapse,  52S 
Homicide,  221 — 345 
extent  of  subject,  221 
family,  killing  several  of  a,  225 — 229 

distinctions  herein  between  deliberate  homicide 

and  homicide  in  resisting  arrest,  22S 
essential?  for  application  of  rule,  226 
position  of  respective  parties,  226 
both  parties  on  same  footing,  227 
offence  of  slain  due  to  slayer,  227 
relations  included,  what,  229 
fire-arms,  effect  of  using,  234 — 236 
objections  to,  234 

when  mitigation  allowed,  234 
mode  of  killing,  eflect  of,  223 
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Homicide  {contd,) 

burying  alive,  etc.,  224 
relationship,  effect  of,  222 — 223 
sha,  to  kill;  significance  of,  221 
time,  limit  of,  229 — 234 
exceeded,  232 
relationship,  effect  of,  232 
variations  in,  229 — 232 
injury  directly  causes  death,  230 
do.      indirectly  do.       ,  231 

Excusable — Accidental,  260 — 28s 
classes  of,  distinctions  between,  and  examples  of,  260 
bricks,    throwing,   where   people  frequent,  276, 

277,  278,  280 
challenge  to  fight,  271 
chance-killing,  280 

fight,  killing  in  course  of  a,  284,  285 
fire-arms,     discharging,      where     people      fre- 
quent, 275,  278 
huntsmen     and     beaters.     Imperial;     homicide 

by,  268 
lethal     weapons,     responsibility     incurred     by 

carrying,  268 
misadventure,  killing  by,  281,  282 
poisoning,  special  rigour  in  cases  of,  269 
pure  accident,  seemingly;  how  treated,  270 
remote  cause  of  death,  being  a,  272 
blow  diverted  from  one  to  another,  272 
meritorious      act,      mishap      occurs      during 
performance  of  a,  272 
serious      effects,       where      circumstances      are 

excusable,  273 
slipping  and  injuring  bystanders,  283 
sportsmen,  accidental  homicide  by,  267. 
struggling,  effect  of,  271 
wild  beasts,  shooting,  in  frequented  places,  279 
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Homicide  (contd.) 

penalties  are  formal,  274 
In  self-defence ,  286 — 28^ 

lethal  weapons,  killing  in  resisting  attack  with,  286 
rowdy,  killing  a  molesting,   286 
unarmed,  killing  where  both  parties  are,  286 
Justifiable,  236 — 25^ 

arson  in  bodies,  resisting;  homicide  during,  240 
child  kills  parent's  murderer,  246 

do.  would-be  murderer,  246 

connection    between    cause    and    effect    to    be 

direct,  247 
danger,  parent  not  in,  249 
disarmed,  assailant  previously,  250 
latitude  allowed  son,  248 
relation,  assailant  is  a,  250 
weak,   assailant   is  physically  or  mentally,  250 
constable  kills  offender  who  resists  arrest,  259 
desecrator  of  grave,  killing  a,  241 
husband  kills  adulterous  wife,  251 
husband  kills  adulterer,  251 

essentials  for  justification,  251 

'on    the    spot   and    at   the    time',    phrase 
explained,  252 
assistance  of  relatives  herein,  252 
party  to  dishonour,  husband  a;  effect  of,  254 
husband    kills   wife   who  has  procured  daughter's 
dishonour,  255 
or   mother-in-law   who   procures  his  wife's  dis- 
honour, 255 
husband  kills  wife's  lover,  255 

do.       poisons    outsider    in   endeavour   to   kill 
his  wife's  lover,  256 
impropriety,  homicide  in  resisting,  241 
rape,  in  resisting,  242 
unnatural  offence,  in  resisting  an,  242 
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Homicide  {contd.) 

deprivation  of  necessaries,  arising  from,  291 
drowning   cases   resulting  from  wrestling,  general 

rule  in,  290 
execution,    friendly    assistance    in    avoidance    of; 

effect  of,  292 
indirect  causes,  arising  from,  288 
medicine,  unskilful  practice  of;  arising  from,  291 
Murder,  zgz — 303 

another  offence,  when  connected  with  commission 

of,  293 
arson,  resulting  from,  299 
burying  alive,  as  a  mode  of,  300 
bystander,  offender  kills  a,  294 
children,  murder  of,  302 

rape  or  robbery,  with  a  view  to,  302 
children  of  intended  victim,  offender  kills,  295 
deliberately  planned,  294,  295 

do,  ,  attempted,  295 

fire-arms  in  a  fray,  effect  of  using,  295 
immorality,  when  connected  with,  297 
maim    or   quarter   for   magical   purposes,   with   a 

view  to,  298 
plunder,  with  a  view  to,   296 
principal  and  accessories,  distinction  between,  293 

do.     ,    who  held  to  be,  293 
relationship,  effect  of,  300 

design,  mere,  to  kill  parentsorgrandparents,  300 
do.,         do.,       senior  relation  within  degrees 
of  mourning,  300 
striking  blow  in  accomplishment  of  design,  300 
killing  a  senior,  treatment  of  junior  for,  300 
killing  a  junior,  treatment  of  senior  for,  301 
dissolution  of  tie,  after,  301 
sudden  intent,  upon,  294 
time,  effect  of,  in  deliberate  murder,  295 
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trouble  to  others,  with  a  view  to  cause,  302 
venomous  animals,  wilfully  occasioning  bite  of,  2 
Suicide,  jjoj — ji^ 

agreement  to  commit,   304 
parent,  with  a,  305 
profit,  with  a  view  to,  305 
.sham,  but  actual  in  effect,  305 
assistance  at,  307 

approval  amounts  to,  308 
brother,  elder;  assisting,  308 
husband,  wife  assists,  309 
parent,  assisting,   308 
wife,  husband  assists,  310 

extenuating     circumstances    of   little     weig 
where  relations  are  concerned,  309 
forcing  a  person  to  kill  himself,  317 
essentials  for  application  of  rule,  317 

construction  of  rule,   317 
extenuating  circumstances,  effect  of,  318 
separate  consideration,  a,  317 
locality,  effect  of,  318 

Imperial  City,  court  of;  suicide  within,   319 
do.  ,  moat  of;  do,  ,   318 

Imperial  Palace,  court  of;  suicide  within,   311 
do.  ,  lake  of;  do.  ,   314 

nicety  of  the  offence,  304 
prevention  of,  killing  one  who  attempts,  310 
religion,  sometimes  classed  as  an  offence  against,  3( 
responsibility  for,  indirect,  311 
acts,  resulting  from,   313 

impropriety  for  example,  314 

hesitation  <if  suici<lc,   effect  of,   315 
discreditable  reflections,  resulting  from,   316 
slander,  resulting  from,  3 1 5 
threats,  resulting  from,  311 
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Homicide  (contd.) 

worrying  to  death,  312 
Indirect  responsibility  for  death,  320 — j^j 
varieties  of,  320 
what,  320 
responsiiility  of  junior  relations 
how  arising,  in  general,  320 

accidental,  where  parent's  death  purely,  336 

adoption,  in  cases  of,  340 

capital  penalty,  arising  from  liability  to,  322 

curious  example  of,  339 

encouragement,  senior's  previous;  effect  of,  329 

execution  of  parent,  arising  from,  337 

filial      behaviour,     generally;      a     subject     for 

mitigation,  329 
indirect  circumstances,  arising  from,  330 — 333 

where  the  suicide  is  really  principal,  332 
knowledge  of  parents  as  to  commission  of  junior's 
offence,  323 
distinctions  regarding,  323 
mitigation,  may  cause  much,   324 
rule,  general,  regarding,  324 — 325 
lechery,  arising  from,  322,  323,  324,  325,  326 
where  aggravated  by  commission  of  a  capital 
offence,  326 
misconduct,  daughter's;  arising  from,  326 
adultery,  in  cases  of,   327 

where  paramour  murders  husband,   327 
where  adulteress  reforms,   328 
murder,  arising  from,  322 
peculiar  gravity,  arising  from  case,  of,  335 
questionable  instances  of,  333 — 334 
robbery,  arising  from,  322,  323,  324,  325,  326 
where  aggravated  by  commission  of  a  capital 
offence,  326 
termagant  behaviour  of  wife,  arising  from,  334 
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HOMrciDE  {contd.) 
training,  senior's  previous;  effect  of,  329,  330 
trivial  offences,  arising  from,  337 — 339 
responsibility  of  others 
)      I  adultery,  arising  from,  342 

false  evidence,  do.  ,  344 
impropriety,  do.  ,  343 
slander,  do.      ,  342 

unfair   competition,   arising  from  fatal  affray  d 
to,  344 
'HrNDRF.D  SL'/{NAAf[-:S;    THE,  App.   I 

fabled    to    have    been    instituted    by    Fu    H 
\  »■  App.  I 

t     W  Husband  and  Wifk,  171 

wives  and  concubines,  distinction  between  ai 
position  of,   171 
Marriage,  contraction  of,  I'jz — 182 
essentials  to  validity,   172 

consent  and  ceremonial,   172 — 177 

consent  of  relatives  to  be  written,    173 
I     !■  details  concerning,   173 — 174 

betrothal  to  be  regular,   174 
dowry,    175 
fraud,  effect  of,   175 
introductory  enquiries,   172 — 173 
marriage  articles,  recognition  of,   172 
do.        lines,    must    be   given    to    brid 
groom,   172 — 174 
mourning,  period  of;  effect  of,   175 — 176 
wedding  gifts,  receipt"  of,   174 
position  of  parties,   177 — 182 

betrothed   girl   and  deceased  bridegrooir 

brother,  union  between,   180 
betrothed   girl,   marriage  of,  after  lapse 

time,   180 
deceased  brother's  wife,  union  with,    175 
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Husband  and  Wife  {contd.) 

femak  fugitive  from  justice,  marriage  of,  182 
mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son,  union 

between,   179 
near  relative,  union  with,   178 
ofHcials,  marriage  of,   179 — 180 
not  within  jurisdiction,   179 
nor  with  a  concubine,   179 
nor  with  an  actress,  etc.,   180 
priests,  marriage  of,   182 
widows,  essentials  to  marriage  of,  180 — 182 
consent  of  parents,   180 
lapse  of  decent  interval,   181 
not  an  estimable  action,   182 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,   173 
responsibility  where  marriage  unlawful,   176 
Dissolution  of  marriage,  382 — 186 
divorce,  seven  valid  grounds  for,   184 
disobedience,    184 
infidelity,   184 — 185 
talkativeness,   184 
equitable  exceptions  to  rule,   185 
honour,  sacrificing  wife's,   183 
impotency,  effect  of,    182 — 183 
sale  of  wife,   183 
divorced     wife     desires     return     to     hus- 
band,  185—186 
Effect  of  the  relationship,  186 — ig6 
absence  from  wife,  effect  of,   190 
beating  a  husband,   192 

wives  beat  each  other,   192 — 193 
brutal  treatment  of  wives,  case  of,  190 — 192 
correction  of  wife,    189 — 190 
elopement  of  wife,   193 — 194 
kilhng  a  husband,    192,   194 — 19c; 
in  adultery,  by  paramour,   194 — 195 
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HusiiANi*  AND  Wife  {contd.) 

effect     of     husband's    consent     or     d 
sent,   194—195 
when  capital  penalty  attaches,    195 
killing  a  wife,   186 

circonstances  atttnuantes,  t86 — 7^7 
where  wife  undutiful,   187 
in  case  of  adultery,   187 — 189 
killing  the  adulterer,   187—188 
position  of  other  relatives  herein,  i: 
liability,  mutual,  for  offences,   195 — 196 
rupturing  a  wife,   190 
sacrificing  honour  of  wife,   190 
sale  of  wife,   189 

striking  a  husband's  relations,   193 
Illegitimate  cltiUlrcn  (v.  Parent  and  Child) 
lujc/ri.y  oi'/TT/xc  the  cocxtky,  54.^ — j-jo 
offence  against  trade,  why  an,  550 
penalty  for,  550 
Imperial  Family  (v.  Privilege) 
ImprisoHiiUHt  (',\  Punishment) 
Improper  execution  (v.  Punishment) 
Incest,  370— 37" 

penalties  for,  370 — 371 
relationships  forbidden,  what,  370 
Inuixent  assault.  306—367 
classified  as  attempted  rape  /(/.  v.i,  3G6 
penalty  for,  3(17 

varies  with  gravity  of  ass;iiilt,   367 
ISI-A'CAI.ITY  01-   ACTIOS  01-   CoilCT:i.  ^J?— ,JO 

contraste<l  cases,  29—30 
I.\l-"i>KMA'nnNS    V.TC,   9^11 
anonymous,   10 
disabilities  for  laying,   10 
refusal  to  receive,    10 
where  lying,  9 
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Insubordination  (v.  Officials,  offences  by) 
Intramvral  interment,  4S(f — ^j»o 
Investigations,  Provincial  (v.  Sole  Representative) 
Jailers  (v.  Punishment j 
Judge,    position   of,   in   criminal   matters, 

Intro,  p.  I.X/II 
Judicial  Committee  of  Criminal  Revision  (v.  Judiciary 

Board) 
Judiciary  Board,  31 — 29 

conjoint     action     with     Ccnsorate    and     Judicial 

Committee,  22 
jurisdiction  of,  32 

revision,  duties  as  to  (i'.  Rei>ision),  33 
Justice,  offences  against,  491 — 520 

desire  to  draw  distinctions,  often  exhibit  the,  492 
flexibility  of  considerations  concerning,  491 
severe  treatment  of,  492 

State,  closely  resemble  offences  against  the,  491 
(v.  specific  offences  —  Contempt  of  Court;  Perjury; 
Rescue;  etc.  etc.) 

Justifiable  homicide  (v.  Homicide) 
Juvenile  offenders  (v.  Age) 
KlDNAl'i'lN*;,   382—383 

abduction,  distinguished  from,  3S2 
considerations  in,  382 
free  person,  kidnapping  a,  383 
harbourcrs,  treatment  of,  383 
purchasers,         do.  ,  383 

slave,  kidnapping  a,  383 
Land  Tenure,  etc.,  571 — 575 

original  right  of  property,  where  residing,   571 
tenure,  kinds  of,  571 
cultivation,  by,  571 

how  acquired,  572 
military  service,  by,  571 
State  grant,  by,  571 
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Land  Tenure  {contd.) 

accession,  rights  by,  574 
alluvion,  574 

reclaimed  washes,  acquisition  of,  574 
Alienation  inter  vivos 

lease,  manner  of  effecting  a,  572 
deposit,  572 

taxes,  by  whom  payable,  572 
underlease,  572 
sale,  manner  of  effecting  a,  573 

mutual  undertaking  concerning,  573 

Larceny,  384 — 422 

considerations,  peculiar,  touching,  384 
distinctions  regarding,  385 

gravity  of  offence,  determination  of,  391 — 395 
aggravation,  under  circumstances  of,  395 
capital,  when,  394 
conditions,  under  special,  395 
transportable,  when,  394 

escaping  from  place  of  punishment  and  again 
offending,  394 
value,  generally  depends  upon,  391 
do.  ,  assessment    of,  392 

owner,     by,     not    to     be    accepted     unless 

evidenced,   395 
several  offenders,  in  case  of,  393 
do.      victims,  do.         ,  393 

objects,  of  certain,  411 — 417 
crops,  of,  416 

distinctions  regarding,  416 
timber  and  brushwood,  of,  416 
domestic  animals,  of,  417 

distinctions  regarding,  417 
Imperial  edict  or  seal,  of  an,  412 
military  weapons  and  accoutrements,  of,  414 
distinctions  regarding,  414 
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Larceny  [contd.) 

persons,  by  certain,  407 — 411 
carriers,  by,  410 

breach  of  trust,  not  a,  410 
"making  off  with",  what  is,  410 
presence    of    owner    of    goods,    importance 
of,  410 
innkeepers,  by,  411 
treatment  of,  411 
relations,  by,  407 

distinctions  regarding,  408 
mitigation,  a  subject  for,  407 

reason  for,  407 
outsider  also  concerned,  where,  408 
penalties,  table  of,  409 
places,  from  certain,  411 — 417 
Imperial  Palace,  from,  411 
public  offices  or  residences,  from,  412 
distinctions  regarding,  412 
old   registers  or  documents,  larceny  of,  how 
considered,  414 
wrecks,  from,  415 

wrecking,  instances  of,  415 
do.     ,  failure  to  report,  416 
receivers  of  stolen  property,  417 — 419 
carrier,  buying  goods  from  a,  418 
harbouring  a  robber,  418 
pawnbrokers,  419 
stolen    property   found    in    pawn,  position  of 
pawnbroker  where,  419 
persistence  in  offence,  treatment  of,  419 
position  of,  compared  with  ordinary  robber  or 

thief,  417 
rigorous  treatment  of,  418 
reparation,  effect  of,  420 
resisting  arrest,  violence  in,  421 
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Larceny  {conld.) 

distinctions  regarding,  421 
resisting  pursuit,  violence  in,'  420 

distinctions  regarding,  420 
robbery  and  theft  distinguished,  385 
do.       in  bodies,  400 — 404 

beggars,  treatment  accorded,  403 

brigandage,  401 

general  rule  regarding,  400 

dependent  on  numbers  and  equipment,  40 
special  treatment  regarding,  401 
to  what  provinces  applicable,  403 
Shansi,  special  treatment  in,  403 
tramps,  treatment  accorded,  403 
do.    and   murder,  400 

when,  400 
do.    during  riot,  404—406 
instance  of,  404 — 406 
when,  404 
do.    with  violence,  396 — 400 

armed  band,  what  constitutes  an,  397 
arms,  what  are  considered,  397 
circonstancis  attemianUs,  when  allowed,  39. 
essentials  for  offence,   396 
homicide,  effect  of  resulting.  399 
injury,  do.  do,       ,   399 

house,  from  a,  398 
scope  of  offence,  397 
stupifying  victim  previous  to  offence,  cflToc 

of.  39S 
when.  396 
scope  of  the  offence,  384 
substitution,  treatment  of,  406 — 407 

when,  406 
taking,  the,  386 — 391 
asportation,  3S9 — 391 
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Larceny  (contd,) 

another's  plunder,  taking,  391 

nature     of     object     taken,     distinctions     as 

to,  390 
unnecessary,  when,  389 
extenuation,   under  circumstances  of,  386 — 389 
which  are  occasionally  utter  drivel,  385 
in  view  of  strained  reasoning,  386 — 388 
justification  or  excuse,  must  be  without,  386 
effect  of,  386 
tsei,  significance  of  the  word,  385 
Largey  party  at  (v.  Confrontation  of  offenders) 
'Larking\  discouragement  of,  Intro,  p.  LXIX 
Levying  tolls,  5^7 

interference  with  trade,  an,  547 

Z/,   MEANING  OF,   Intro,  pp,  XLIII—XLVII 

quotations  illustrating,  XLIV—XLVI 
relation  to  Lil,  XL  VI 

analogy  in  English  Law,  XLVII 
Libel  and  Slander,  500 — 501 

intangibility  of  the  offences,  501 

in  English  legal  sense  are  non-existent,  501 
to  post  up  libellous  placards,  for  example,  501 
(v,  also  False  accusation) 

Licensed  brokers,  etc.,  544—545 

commission    agents,    mode   of  selection   and 

duties  of,  544 
licensed    brokers,     mode     of    selection     and 

duties  of,  544 
penalties  regulating,  544 

errors  in  valuation  or  assessment,  544 — 545 
ship-brokers,   mode   of  selection   and   duties 
of,  544 
Literature,  legal,  Intro,  p,  lx 
Lu,  meaning  of,  Intro,  pp.  xliii—xlvii 
quotations  illustrating,  XLIV — XLVI 


Li),  MEANING  OF  (contd.) 
relation  to  Li,  XLVl 

analogy  in  English  Law,  XLVn 
Lunacy,  92 — 96 

Acts   of  Grace  and  Gaol  Delivery,  application 

of  to,  96 
limit  of  time  for  recurrence  of  malady,  93,   94. 
relatives,  duties  in  regard  of  lunatics,  92 
Effect  of, 

consideration  shown,  93 

penalty  affected,  not  sentence,  95 
relationship,  how  affecting,  94 
when  malady  transitory,  94 
deliberately       slaying      parents      or      grand 
parents,  96 
punishment  where  lunatic  already  dead,  96 
Magistrates,  132 — 135 

complaints  and  informations,  liability  re,    132 
penalty,  correct  assessment  of,  liability  re,    133 
imprisonment,  responsibilities  touching,  1 34 —  1 35 
escape,  liability  for,   135 
Mahomedan  Laws,  application  of.  Intro,  p.  lii 
Maintenance  (v.  Barratry  etc.) 
Manslaughter  (v.  Homicide) 
Marriage  (v.  Husl>and  and   Wife) 
Marriage,  Law  of,  evolution  of,  App.  I 

MART!ALLAW.NON-EXI5TF.NCEOF,lntro.pp.UU—LV 

Master  and  Pui'IL,  203—207 

nature  and  effect  of  the  relation,  203 
correction,  powers  of,  203 — 205 
duration  of  tie,  205 — 206 
status  of  pupil,  consideration  re,  205 
leading  a  charge  astray,  205 
Priest  and  disciple,  relationship  between,  206 — 207 
how  entered  upon,  206 
effect  of,  206 — 207 


Master  and  Servant  and  Slaves,  207—215 
general  relative  position  of,  207 
Master  and  Servant,  2oy — 210 
essentials  for  relation,   207 — 208 
effect  of  relation,  208—210 

improper  behaviour  by  master,  208 
offences  by  servant,  209 
Master  and  Slaves,  210 — 215 
origin  of  slavery,  210 

Manchu  princes,  power  of,  211 — 212 
parents,  sale  by,  210 — 211 
Effect  of  relation 

charge  against  a  master,  bringing,  213 — 214 
killing  a  master,  accidentally,  212 
do,  ,  attempted,  212 

do,  ,  deliberately,  212 

killing  a  master's  relations,  212 
do.  a  slave,  213 
do.       do.       of  a  relation,  213 
do.  a  freedman,  213 
striking  a  slave  of  a  relation,  213 
wife  of  slave,  position  of,  213 
duration  of  tie,  214 
Ming  dynasty,  the,  Intro,  p.  xxxix 
Mining  Laws,  548 

prospecting    for    gold     without    license,    penalty 
for,  548 
distinctions  regarding,  548 

China  Proper,  penalty  in,  548 

Spr  gold  washing  in  Shansi,  548 
New  Territories,  penalty  in  the,  548 
Mitigation,  83 — 131 

sources  of,  .and  reasons  for,  83 
(v.  also  Acts  of  Grace;  Age;  Commutation;  etc.  etc.) 
MoKALiTY,  Law  of,  358—359 
fine  distinctions  in,  359 


;  ?i ':^ 

'  Morality,  I^aw  of  {contd.) 

4  tablets  awarded  virtuous  women,  358 

;  (v.  Abduction;  Rape;  etc.  etc.) 

3  Morality    and    Health,    offences    against, 

1  558—567 

«  important  considerations  touching,  559 

«  bigamy,   gaming,   poisons,   and   the    stage,    for 

^  example,  559 

actor,  status  of  an,  559 
^  poisons,  surveillance  of,  559 

-  moral  suasion  preferred  to  physical  force,   55S 

J  law  accordingly  not  too  strictly  construed,   558 

:  gaming  for  example,  559 

%  reasoning  concerning  is  not  intricate,  559 

^  (v.  Bigamy;  Gaming;  Poisons;  Theatrical  offences; 

;■  etc.  etc.) 

Mourning,  degrees  of  (v.  Relationship) 
Murder  (v.  Homicide) 
'^.  Natural  Relationships,  144 — 202 

'  (v.  Husband  and   Wife;  Parent  and  Child;  etc.) 

i.  Nobility  (v.  Privilege) 

,■  Notaries,  Intro,  p.  lix 

Offences,  division  of,  219 — 220 
'■  Felonies,  the  Ten,  2ig 

]_  Offenders,  classes  of,  21^ 

Official  Privilege  (v.  Privilege) 
Officl\ls,  offences  by,  485—488 

appointing  subordinates  without  authority,  485 
bribery,  487 — 488 

agreement  to  accept  a  bribe,  488 
what  constitutes  an,  487 
impressment  for  private  purposes,  488 
insubordination,  486 — 487 
:  leaving  a  post  without  leave,  486 

expectant     and     minor     officials,     treatment 
herein,  486 


L 
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Officials,  offences  by  (contd.) 
striking  a  superior  ofUccr,  486 

mitigation,  under  circumstances  of,  486 
recommending  undeserved  promotion,  485 
zeal,  excess  of,  487 
Parent  aKd  Child,  153 — 171 
general  relative  position  of,   153 
Position  of  parent 

correction,  parents'  powers  of,   155 
to  be  reasonably  exercised,   155 

where  unreasonable,   156 
may  be  exercised  by  another,   156 
plea  of  provocation,   156 
Court,  children  brought  before,  153 
disobedience,  examples  and  effect  of,   154 

mitigation  allowed,  examples,   155 
sale  of  child,  how  and  when  permitted,    157 
transportation,  power  of,   153 
Position  of  child 

charge     against     parents,     effect     of   bring- 
ing,  163—164 
exceptions  to  general  rule,   164 
corporal  injury  to  parents,  effect  of  causing,  162 

striking  parents,   effect  of,    162 
death  of  parents,  effect  of  causing,  158 — 162 
where  direct  and  intentional,   158 
where  direct  but  accidental,   159 — 162 
curious  and  inconsistent  cases,  161 — 162 
defence  of  parents,   165 — 166 
rights  and  liabilities  of  son,  165 
where  relations  are  concerned,   165 
maintenance  of  parents,   164 — 165 

son  practically  liable  in  any  case,   165 
tie  of  consanguinity   unbroken    by   remarriage  of 
mother,  166 — 168 
continuing  relationship  of  children,   167 — 168 
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Parent  and  Child  {contd.) 
Adoption,  i68 — lyo 
how  exercised,   i68 

head  of  clan,  powers  of,   169 
effect  of,   169 — 170 

as  regards  adopted  parents,  169 
do.        other  relations,   169 
Illegitimale  children,  ijo 
position  of,  170 

abandoning,  effect  of,   171 
killing,  effect  of,   170 
Peace,  offences  against  the,  449 — 462 
constitutional  view,  discussed  from  the,  450 
construction,  questions  concerning  largely  of,  450 
local  Authorities,  powers  of,  touching,  449 
resemblances  to  English  Law,  449 
special  treatment  for,  43 1 
(v.  specific  offences  —  Affray ;  Clan  fights ;  Riot ;  etc.) 
Perfection,  difficulties  in  attaining.   Intro. 

pp.   XLVII—L 

Perjury,  497 — 500 
categories  of,  497 
false   testimony   to  another's  disadvantage,  effect 

of  giving,  499 
forgery  and  perjury  combined,  case  of,  499 — 500 
ordinary  perjury  in  Court,  essentials  of,  497 
differs  from  English  legal  definition,  497 
mild  treatment  of,  498 
varieties  of,  498 

screening  an  offender,  498 
fee,  for,  499 

relationship,  effect  of,  499 
Person,  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  f'l'.J;iri:/)ff(J^«(t:« — 

Assault;  Homicide;  Rape;  etc.  etc.) 
Personation,  433—435 
forms  of,  433 


I 
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Personation  [contd.) 
offender,  of  an,  434 
explanation  of,  435 
ofiicials,  of,  433 
aggravation,  under  circumstances  of,  434 
Physical  disability,  97—98 
distinctions  in,  97 
effect  of,  97 

rheumatism,  bad  attack  of;  effect  of,  98 
Piracy,  469 — 473 
classification  of  offence,  usual,  473 
commerce  with  pirates,  effect  of,  471 
buying  plunder  from  pirates,  472 
provisioning,  471 
compulsion,  effect  of,  471 

concessions    regarding    with    a    view    to    eradic- 
ation, 472 
excused,  when,  473 
pirates,  varieties  of,  469 

do.   ,  sea;  term  for,  469 
'real'  pirate,  what  is  a,  469 

instances  of,  470 — 471 
severity  of  law  regarding,  469 
treatment  for,  469 
accessories,  469 — 470 
principals,  469 
Pleasure  houses,  563 

penalty  for  keeping  ordinarily,  563 
brothels,  in  case  of,  563 
music  halls,    do.       ,  563 
Poisons,  566—567 

adulteration,  using  for  purposes  of,  567 

cultivating  or  preparing  dangerous  shrubs,  566 

leaving  poison  about,  567 

purchase  of,  566 

rearing  dangerous  animals,  566 
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Poisons  [contd.) 
sale  of,  566 
supervision  of,  566 

Police  etc.,  135 — 140 

detection  and  arrest,  responsibilities  rc^    135 
period  for,   135 

evil  effect  of  system,   136 
treatment,  136 — 137 
Specific  liabilities  and  rights^  IJ] — 13^ 
bribe,  effect  of  taking,  137 
escape,  connivance  at,  137 
actual  assistance  at,   137 
wrong  person,  arrest  of;  penalty  for,    137 
offence  and  defence,  right  of,  138 
killing  a  constable,  effect  of,  138 

where  coupled  \vith  resistance  to  arrest,  138 
breaking  a  bone,  a  measure  of  gravity,  139 
Private  detectives^  /jp 

status  etc.  of,  139 
Private  salt  watchers,  /Jp 

status  etc.  of,  139 
Tipaos  and  ward  elders,  /Jp 
status  etc.  of,  139 
Political  expkdiexcy,  Intro,  p.  lvili 
Postal  offences,  481 — 482 

Post  Office,  position  of  the,  481  * 

official  matter,  delay  in  transmission  of,  482 
do.  ,  destruction  of,  482 

do.  ,  interception  of,  482 

appropriation  of  official  envelopes,  482 
private  matter,  transmitting;  a  favour,  481 
do.  ,  larceny  of,  481 

Post-mortems  (v.  Dead,  offences  against  the) 

Precedent,  13—15 
clashing  of,   14 
determination  of  punishment  in  Edict  not  a,    i  4 
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Precei>ent  {cotttd.) 
importance  of,  13 
reversed,  15 

sentence,  before  circulation,  not  a,   15 
Predominance  of  the  Law,  Intro. pp.  ui — lviii 
apathy    of    Chinese    in    presence    of    crime    an 

effect  of,  LVII 
clan  system  not  antagonistic  to,  LV 
interference  not  tolerated,  /./// 

in  the  case  of  the  military,  for  example,  LlII 
political  expediency  overrides  taw,  LVIII 
Prevention  of  Crime,  3—5 

fair  security  for  life  and  property  in  China,  5 
parents   and   heads   of  families,    duties  in  regard 

of,  4 
special  bond  for,  4 

wardsmen  and  tipaos,  duties  in  regard  of,  4 
wider  practice  than  in  England,  4 
Previous  conviction,  49 — 51 
meaning  of,  49 

strict  construction  of,  49 
Hardened  offtndcrs,  ^g — $1 
general  rule,  49 
in  capital  cases,  50 
in  larceny,  go 
special  rule  in  Kwangtung,  51 
Priest  and  Disciple  (v.  Master  and  Pupil) 
Priests,  offences  bv,  533 — 534 
severe  treatment  of,  533 
instance  of,  533 
Priests,  privilege  of  (v.  Privilege) 
Principal  and  Accomplice,  31—40 

law      touching     closely     concerned     with      law 

concerning  a  particular  offence,  40 
recognition  of,  in  Chinese  law,  31 
responsibility,  distribution  of;  general   rule,  31 
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Principal  and  accomplice,  [contd.) 

Specific  instances 

accessory  brought  in  as  principal,  38 
do.         in  premeditated  murder,   37 
do.     ,    severe  treatment  of,  36 

bystander  and  one  who  lends  moral  countenance, 
distinction  between,  40 

different  statutes,  effect  of  conviction  under,  34 

employe  does  the  injury,  33 

do.    ,    essentials  for  position  of,  34 

eye-witness,  treatment  of,  39 

fight     with     fatal     issue,      apportionment     of 
responsibility  where,  35 

hiring  or  inciting  the  commission  of  an  offence,  34 

household,       members       of;      distribution       of 
responsibility  among,  36 

larceny  and  resisting  arrest,  35 
do.        by  several,  35 

murder,  uncontemplated  or  undesigned,   39 

none  responsible  as  principal,  35 

originator   of  assault  present  directing  and  not 
present  directing,  32 

parent's  orders,  effect  of  acting  under,  36 

planner  withdraws  at  last  moment,  34 

poisoning   by   several,    distribution  of  responsi- 
bility, 38 

principal,  none  responsible  as,  35 

request  of  another,  effect  of  joining  on,  33 

suicide  at  instance  of  another,  effect  of,  34 
do.  ,  assistance  at,  38 
Prisons  (v.  Punishment) 

Private  arrangement,  6 — 7 

capital  offence,  touching,  7 
not  permissible,  7 
penalty  for,  6 
power  of  Courts  touching,  7 


Private  justice,  5—6 

Ch'ien  Lung,  remarks  by  Emperor;  concerning,  6 
limit  of  time,  6 
not  permissible,  5 
special  consideration,  6 
Privilege,  108 — 115 
grounds  for,   108 

wider  meaning  of,   108 
Effect  of,  lOg 

offence  by  privileged  person,  how  treated,  109 
Privileged  Classes,  log — 115 
chief,    109 — 115 

graduates,   114 — 115 

favour  shown,   114 — iij 
Imperial  Family,  109 — no 
who  included,   109 
favour  shown,   no 

differential,    lenient,    and    comprehen- 
sive, no 
maintenance  allowance  stopped,  no 
Imperial  eunuchs,   no — in 

treatment  for,   no — m 
nobility,   114 

favour  shown,   1 14 
officials,   in — 114 

treatment  for,   in — 114 
degradation,  effect  of,   in 
elevation  of  children,  effect  of,   nj 
retirement,  effect  of,  113 
public    and    private    nature,   offences  of; 
distinction,   112 
priests,   1 1 5 

not  specially  favoured,   115 
Tartar  Banner  force,   114 
favour  shown  members,  114 
Privileged  Classes  (v.  Privilege) 
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Procuration,  371 

divorced  wife,  how  considered,  371 
treatment  of,  371  ' 

Procuring  abortion,  371—372 

drugs,  by  use  of;  phrase  for,  372 

flooding,  death  from;     do.     ,  372 

obtaining  noxious  thing,  penalty  for,  371 

penalty  for,  371 
Professional  class,  Intro,  p,  lviii 
Profligacy  in  officials,  563 

gaming,  penalty  for,  563 

keeping  a  gaming  house,  penalty  for,  563 

spending  a  night  in  a  music  hall,  penalty  for,  563 

Propagating  immoral  literature,  565 

magistrates    and    officials,    duties   in    prevention 

of,  565 
penalty  for,  565 

author  or  compiler,  in  case  of,  565 

if  an  official,  565 
purchasers  and  readers,  in  case  of,  565 
vendors,  in  case  of,  565 
Property,  offences  against  (v,  specific  offences  — 

Arson;  Embezzlement;  Larceny;  etc,  etc.) 

Protection  of  children,  381 — 382 

detention  of  children,  382 
discovery     do.     do.  ,  treatment  of  on,  381 
sale  of  children,  382 
Public     stores,     etc.,     unlawful     dealings 

with,  479 — 481 
cause  of,  usual,  479 
officials,  by,  480 

issuing  superior  goods,  480 

lending  official  goods  for  private  purposes,  480 

rations      to      Bannermen,      dealings       regard- 
ing, 480 — 481 

receiving  inferior  goods,  480 
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Punishment,  52 — 82 

Ancient  punishment,  /2 — j'j 

Chou    and    Han    dynasties,    penalties    in    time 

of,  54 
Li  Li,  Minister  of  Justice,  commits  suicide,  55 
Shun,  penalties  in  time  of,  J3 
traditional  instance  of,  52 
Yii  visits  frontier  states,  54 
Varieties  of.  $5— 57 
division  into  degrees,  56 
Capital,  S7 — 63 
decapitation  and  exposure  of  the  head,    ^9 
do.        ,  simple,  certain,  60 
do.       ,     do,  ,  subject  to  revision,  61 
may  be  forthwith  carried  out,  60 
may  be  subsequent  to  death,  61 
slicing    to    pieces   and    extinction    of  the 
family,  57 
artistic  in  a  measure,  (9 
not  extraordinarily  inhuman,  5S 
subsequent    to    death,    may   be    carried 
out,  58 
slicing  to  pieces,  simple,  59 
strangulation,  certain,  62 

a  painful  death,  62 
do.     subject  to  revision,  62 
seldom  carried  out,  63 
improper  execution,  64 
responsibility  where,  64 
in  case  of  death,  54 
self-execution,  63 — 64 

special  favour  for  High  ofEcials,  63 
Yeh's  opinion  concerning,  Viceroy,  63 
Other  forms,  62 — 72 

bamboo,  forms  of,  described,  68 — 69 
how  to  be  inflicted,  69 
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Punishment  {contd,) 

branding,  mode  and  purpose  of,   71 
cangue,  described,  69 — 71 

additional  to  transportation,   70 
life,  cangue  for,  71 
light  punishment,  not  a,  70 
fetters,  perpetual,  described,  71 
fines  and  forfeitures,  76 — 78 
fines,  described,  76—77 
ancient  practice,  an,  j6 
initial  punishment,  non-existence  as,  76 

exception,  possible,  76 
payable,  to  whom,  yj 
several  responsible,  how  made  up,  jj 
several  victims,  how  imposed,  y^^ 
forfeitures,  described,  78 
exacted,  when,  78 
imprisonment,  described,  72 — 76 
object  of,  original,  72 

do.      ,  for  three  or  four  years,   72 
prisons,  condition  of,  73 

do.    ,  regulations  regarding,  73 
jailers,  position  of,  74 
escape,  liability  for,  75 
ill  treatment  by,  how  punished,  75 
prisoners,  treatment  of,  73 
wearing  of  fetters  by,  74 
iron  bar,  described,  71 
penal  servitude,  described,  6j — 68 
domestic  servitude,  forms  of,  68 
military         do.       ,         do.     ,  68 
transportation,  described,  64 — 67 
distance,  calculation  of,  65 
further  term,  when  imposed,  66 
lord  or  parents,  transportation  at  request 
of,  66 
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Punishment  (contd.) 

wife  of  transported '  offender,  how  dealt 
with,  6j 
CounUnanced  but  not  legally  recognised,  j8 — 80 
castration,  when,  80 

how  inflicted,  80 
exposure  until  death,  described,  78^80 
illegal,  why  resorted  to,  79 
inhuman,  yet  justifiable,  79 
Undue  punishment,  80 — 82 
considerations  touching,  80 

animus,  an  important  point,  3o 
strife  or  anger,  result  of,  81 
vulnerable    part,  punishment  on  too,  82 
Punishments,  Board  of  (v.  Judiciary  Board) 
Rape,  359 — 366 

essentials  to  constitute,  359 
penalty,  361 
scope  of  offence,  359 
attempted,  364 — 366 

'child',  definition  of,  365 
cutting  and  wounding,  364 
fumbling,   where  merely,  364 
miscarriage,  causing,  365 
children,  distinctions  touching,  362 
ten  years  of  age,  under,  362 
twelve       do.        ,     do,   ,  362 
consent,  considerations  touching,  360 
misconduct,  effect  of  victim's  previous,  361 
mourning,  during  a  period  of,  366 
officials,  by,  366 
successive ,  rape,  363 
attempted,  365 

exhaustion,  victim  dies  from,  363 
murder,  aggravated  by,  363 
penalty  for,  363 
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Rape  {contd.) 

successive  rape,  what,  363 
Rebellion  (v.   Treason,  etc.) 
Receivers  of  stolen  property  (v.  Larceny) 
Relationship,  143 — 216 
a  curious  subject,  143 

not  easy  of  concentration,   143 
wide-reaching  importance  of,   146 
reason  of,   145 
degrees  of,   144 — 145 

mourning  worn  for  whom,   144 — 145 
perplexing  in  number,  144 
General  influence,  146 — I  S3 

between  seniors  and  juniors,   146 — 148 

in  cases  of  injury  and  killing,  14& — 148 
between  juniors  and  seniors,   148 — 153 
in  cases  of  injury  and  killing,   148 — 149 
junior  in  an  unpleasant  position,   148 
bringing  a  charge,   149 — 150 
in  cases  of  strife,   1 50 
do.     do.  theft,  1 5 1 

do.     do.  responsibility  for  crime,   151 — 152 
do.     do.  attending  the  Examinations,   153 
ignorance  of  existence  of,  effect  of,   151 
(v.     Brothers;    Fathers    and    Mother  s-in-lazv    etc.; 
Husband  and  Wife;  Master  and  Pupil;  Master  and 
Servant  and  Slaves;  Parent  and  Child;  Uncles  and 
Aunts  etc.;    Wet-nurse  and  child  —  also  substantive 
offences.  Assault,  Homicide,  Larceny,  etc.  etc.) 
Religion,  and  offences  against,  521 — 540 
law  concerning  is  rather  scanty,  525 
persuasions  recognised,  521 
Buddhism,  position  of,   ^22 
Confucianism,     do.       ,  522 
State  Ritual,  described,  522 — 523 
'by  law  established',  in  a  sense,  522 
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Religion,  etc.  (contd.) 

Taoism,  position  of,  522 
toleration,    the    Chinese    State    view    regarding, 
explained,  523 
objections  to  foreign  creeds  based  on  the  law,  524 
and  enforced  according  to  law,  525 
(v.   specific  offences  —   Dead,   offences  against  the; 
Heresy ;  Religious  procedure,  offences  against;  etc.  etc.) 

'Religious',  meaning  of,  in  Chinese  Law,  84 
Religious      procedure,      offences     against, 
529—532 

gist  of  offence,  529 

is  danger  to  the  State,  529 
for  example,  529 
varieties  of,  530 — 532 

Imperial  sacrifices,  concerning,  531 

violation  of  oath  of  abstinence,  etc.,  531 
pilgrimages,  organising,  530 

Salvation  Army  would  be  in  danger,  530 
private  incantations,  practising,  530 

Rescue,  514—516 

grave  offence,  a,  514 

numbers  of  rescuers,  distinctions  regarding,  515 
prisoner  rescued,  do.  do.        ,  515 

whether    already    committed    to    custody    by 

Court,  515 
or  previous  thereto,  515 
rescuer,  position  of,  distinctions  regarding,  516 
Resisting  arrest,  516 — 520 

offence   of  offender  resisting,  distinctions  regard- 
ing, 517— 518 
whether    an    offence    has    been    committed    or 
not,  517 
distinctions  regarding,  517 
ordinary  person,  resisting  an,  517 
categories  of  ordinary  persons,  517 


Resisting  arrest  {contd.) 

distinctions  taken  from  larceny  illustrating,  518 
peace  officer,  resisting  a,  51?.  519 

may  be  less  serious  than  to  resist  an  ordinary- 
person,  519 
reason  for,  520 
Responsibility  for  death,  indirect  (v.  Homicide) 
Responsibility  for  occurrence  of  crime,  Intro. 

pp.   LXX—LXXII 

characteristic  evil,  a,  LXX 

limitations  on  doctrine,  attempts  to  place,    LXXI 
Revision,  22—29 

Generally,  22 — 27 

approval  of  sentence,  23 

circulars,  26 

circumstances  to  be  submitted  in  detail,  24 

disapproval  of  sentence,  23 

doubt  as  to  what  article  applies,  26 

doubt  whether  mitigation  allowable,  25 

firmness  of  Board  in  upholding  decision,  27 

judgment  contrary  to  evidence,  how  treated,  25 

judgments,  false,  how  treated,  25 

justificatory  circumstances,  consideration  of,    24 

mitigation,  power  of  recommending,  24 

opposition  of  Board  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  27 

penalty  incorrect,  how  treated,  23 

Provincial  Authorities,  attitude  of,  23 

do.  ,  tersely  dealt  with,  24 

report  to  Board,  22 
theory      of      Board     differs     from     evidence 

submitted,  25 
unprecedented  features,  how  treated,  26 

Revision  of  capital  sentences,  2"] — 2^ 
procedure  concerning,  28 — 29 
submission  of,  28 
'At  the  Autumn  Assize',  28 — 29 
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Ridicule,  Chinese  system  not  a  subject  for. 

Intro,  p.  LXXII 
Riot,  etc.,  452 — 454 
crowd,  what  is  a,  452 

disturbance,     calculated     to    create;    treatment 
when,  453 
oflicial  authority,  assemblages  in  forcible  opposition 
to;  453 
numbers,  effect  of,  454 

ofHcial,  effect  of  killing  or  wounding  an,  4^4 
riot,  distinctions  regarding,  4^2 

a  question  of  aggravation,  452 
unarmed  gathering  of  rowdies,  treatment  of,  453 

mitigation,  where  subject  to,  453 
unlawful  assemblages,  distinctions  regarding,   4^2 
River  embankments,  damaging,  489 
Roman   Law,  analogy  between  Chinese  and, 
App.  II 
not  to  be  pressed  too  closely,  App.  II 
Sacrilege,  532 — 533 

extraneous   considerations   touching,  little  regard 

paid  to,  532 
varieties  of,  532 

altars  or  mounds,  damaging  or  destroying,  553 
do,        do.    ,  gateway  to,        do.         ,  553 
Imperial  sacrifices,  larceny  of  articles  used  in,  532 
discarding  or  destroying  such  articles,  532 
Salt  watchers.  Private  (v.  Police  etc.) 
Sedition,  473—476 
penalty  for,  474 
what,  473 

comprehensiveness  of  the  term,  474 

examples  of,  474 
merger  into  another  offence,  474 
Unlawful  societies,  ^75 
conspiracy  bound  by  oath,  phrase  for,  476 
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Sedition  (contd.) 

discountenanced,  why  societies  are,  475 
members  of,  phrase  for,  476 
treatment  of,  475 

numbers,  a  subject  for  consideration,  475 
Self-execution  (v.  Punishment) 
Sentences,  19 — 20 
determination  of,   19 
doubt,  procedure  in  cases  of,   19 
supplementary   laws,   operation    of,  regarding,    19 
Delivery  and  record 

capital  or  transportable  sentences,   19 
record,  20 
Execution 

grace,  days  of,  20 
period  for,  20 

capital  punishment,  26 
corporal        do,        ,  20 
transportation,  20 
Several  offences,  commission  of,  44 — ^48 
general  rule,  44 

curious  effect  of,  44 

gravity  of  offence,  how  determined,  45 

offences  of  equal  gravity,  46 
offences  charged  at  different  times,  46 
Commission     of    another    offence    after    sentence 
pronounced,  ^J^^ 
procedure  concerning,  47 
in  transportable  cases,  47 
strained  application  of  rule,  48 
Shl'n.    the  emperor.   Intro,  p.  xxxix 
Slavery  (v.  Master  attd  Slaves) 
Smuggling,  555 — 557 
how  considered,  555 
treatment  of,  555 
in  general,  555 
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Smuggling  {contd.) 
alum,  of,  557 
salt,  of,  556 

salt  trade  is  a  monopoly,  556 
administration  of,   556 
tea,  of,  557 
Societies,   Unlawful  (v.  Sedition} 
Soil,  encroachment  on  the,  488 
Sole  Representative,  103 — 106 
favour  shown,    103 

extends  to  certain  cases  of  homicide,   103 
not  to  grave  offences,   104 
and  loss  to  be  refunded,  105 
incongruities  arising  from  plea,   105 
provincial  investigations,  105 

rule  regarding,   log 
supervision   for   a  period  may  be  ordered,   104 
Sole  support  of  aged  relative,  106 
favour  shown,  106 
Solicitors,  non-existence  of.  Intro,  p.  lix 
Standard  of  penalty.  Intro,  p.  lxv 
State,  offences  against  the,  463—490 
distinction  between  and  other  offences,  463 

not  always  clear,  463 
Imperial  Majesty,  his;  position  of,  465 
mental  classification  of,  464 
peculiarities  regarding,  464 
t'ien  tao,  explanation  of  the  phrase,  465 
(v.  specific  offences  —  Sedition;   Treason;  etc.  etc.) 
Strikes,  546 — 547 

agitating    against    repair    of  bunds    or   embank- 
ments, 546 
against  ordinary  repairs,  547 
Substitution  (v.  Larceny) 
Suicide  (v.  Homicide) 
Support,  sole,  of  aged  relative  (v.  Sole  Representative) 


I 

till 


H 
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Swindling  (v.  Cheating) 

Ta  Ch'iNG  Lt)  Ll,  THE,  Intro,  pp.  XLl—XLIIl 

character  of,  XLii 

commentaries  in,  XLII 

composition  of,  xtni 

division  of  laws  in,  XLII! 

mercantile  law,  slight  treatment  of,  XLIII 

precedents  unincorporated  in,  XLII 

revised  edition  of,  XLII 

Yung  Lo,  is  based  largely  on  system  of,  XLI 
Tang  dynasty,   the,  Intro,  p.  XXXIX 
Tartar  Banner  force  (v.  Privilege} 
Tartar  Law.  application  of  to  the EiGliTEEf> 

Provinces,  Intro,  p.  li 
Theatrical  offences,  564 

acting  not  discouraged,  564 
limitations  concerning,  564 

but  not  a  very  honourable  profession,  564 
disabilities  of  actors,  564 
Tipaos  (v.  Police  etc.) 
Torture,  17—19 

allowance  made  for  in  assessing  punishment,    18 

exemptions  from,   18 

illegal,  how  justified,  17 

legal  instruments  of,   17 

underlings,  employment  by,   18 

varieties  of,   17 

when  permissible,   17 
Trade  combinations,  etc.,  545 — 546 

are  not  permissible,  545 
penalty  for,   545 
clause  concerning,  545 — 546 

corners  are  not  permissible,   546 
bread-stuffs,  a  corner  in,  546 
Treason,  etc.,  466 — 468 

High  treason,  varieties  of,  466 
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Treason  (contd.) 
penalty  for,  466 

Christians,  treatment  of,  467 
relations,  effect  on,  466 
children,  in  case  of,  467 
wife,  in  case  of,  467 

if  of  an  elder  brother,  467 
Rebellion^  definition  of,  467 

overt  act  in  furtherance  of,  effect  of,  468 
penalty  for,  468 

relations,  effect  on,  468 

confrontation,  lengthy  detention  for,  468 
grave  cases,  in,  468 
Misprision  of  treason,  varieties  of,  468 
high  treason,  of,  468 
rebellion,  of,  468 

Treasure-trove,  490 

import  of,  490 

general  procedure  concerning,  490 
special  do.  do.       ,  490 

Trusts,  587—600 

ancestral    worship,    property  subject  to  condition 

of»  59^  593»  595 
is  in  some  sort  entailed,  597 

precatory  trusts,  598 

intention,  in  construing;  common-sense  will  be 

presumed,  598 

interpretation  of,  instance  of,  591 

religious  or  charitable  trusts,  587 — 592 

object     being    carried    out    trust    will    still    be 

maintained,  587 

record  of,  on  stone  tablet;  efficacy  of,  588 

sale  of  trust  property,  589 — 598 

ancestral  worship,  conditioned  to,  593 — 598 

bo7ia  fide   purchaser   for  valuable  consideration 

without  notice,  position  of,   589 — 592 

c.  E.  G.       .  43 
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Uncles     and     Aunts,     Nephews     and     Nie- 
ces,   198 — 2CX> 
killing    or    severely    wounding    an    uncle    or    an 
aunt,   198 
in  self-defence,   199 
killing  a  nephew  or  a  niece,   199 
doubt  herein,  200 

Undue  Punishment  (v.  Punishment) 

Unnatural  offences,  368 — 369 

distinctions  regarding,  368 
leniently  treated,  why,  369 
sex,  no  distinctions  as  to,  368 

Usury  and  Debt,  550 — 554 

interest,  what,  allowable,   550 
penalty  for  exceeding,   551 
recovery  of  debt,  procedure  for,  551 
limitations  upon  creditor,  551 

may   not    personally   seize   either    debtor    or 
his  property,  551—552 
where  dealer  fails  to  pay  his  constituents,   553 
instance  of,   554 
gambling  debt  incurs  no  legal  liability,  554 

Ward  elders  (v.  Police  etc  J 

Wa  tea\  rights  of,  S74 
artificial  reservoir,  larceny  from  an,  574 

Weights  and  Measures,  549 

requisites  for  validity,  549 

examined,  to  be  officially,  549 
sealed,  do.        do.      ,  549 

standard,         do.  conformable  to,   549 

responsible  officials,  duties  of,  concerning,  549 

Wet-nurse  and  child,  215 — 216 

a  one-sided  relation,  215 

causing  death  of  child,  215 — 216 
do.       injury  to  do.  ,  216 


Witchcraft,  565 — 566 

aggravation,  as  an  element  of,   ^66 
penalty,  mode  of  gauging,  ordinarily,  565 
writing  books  upon,  in  case  of,  565 

Women,  106 — 108 


■  sho' 


106 


when  excluded,    1 
licentious  women,   107 — 108 

may  be  bambooed,   107 

may  commute  transportation  for  cangue,   108 
Works  for  study,  list  of,  App.  Ill 
Wrecking  (v.  Larceny) 
Yao,  the  Emperor,  Intro,  p.  xxxix 
Y'u,  THE  Emperor,  id. 

Yuan  dynasty,  the,  id. 


ERRATA  AM)  ADDENDA. 


p.  XLV.il  li.e  9     ("   ^   '"i   ^ 

.    .X.V       .      .,:    -     :Je      .       * 

,    LXVi       ,       6  ;  'M^  parricide";  remove  •lit. 
,    „  .     .o:  to,    jg    „.d    ^ 

.  >3     .    4:  .  A  -    A-'"' "•'"  :fe  ""'' :t 

,32  ,     10:  a  fresh  qaouiion  commences  at  the  character  IS 

»    4'  -     '4:  for    ^    ™ad    J\ 

,    44  lines  13  SDd  14:  for   ^|J    read   -^ ,  for    ^    read    ||gf 
,    50  Udc   14  :  for  ij^   read   jA 

.  S7   .    9  ,  y#    .    il 

.    66      .      ■$:  .     .^      .       <^ 

,  6S  „  1 1  ;  the  tommon  clas^iticatioii  of  militar)-  servitude  is 
arbitraryandaccording  tu  distance  —  tlius  ^  ^  near  at  liand. 
a  ^.n  the  near  ft.n.ie,..^  g  .n  the  „n,.,e  frentie,., 

g  ^„n  ,hee,„e..  t,.n,i.„,and  ffl  ^^  a.  the  ,„ine.. 

p.  6S  lines  zz  and  23  :  the  characters  aie  in  inverse  order, 
,    71   line  iS:  (he  Chinese  phrit.c  ihnuld  read    -fti,  ^  j^  ^^ 
and  be  inserted  after  the  word  ^f/ll€rs\  line   13. 
for  "p^    read    ^t 

■  &  •   'S 

,      Ch'iiQg  read  ^'^in. 

-  fSl  '■=»'*  Si. 


p.      97   line  S  :    Cor 


ffi 

tt 

m 

li 

'of  a 

junk 

)r'   lead 

•by  >  j.Dio,'. 

'hurf 

'  reaJ 

1  'killee 

r. 

„ 

K 

read 

a 

u.« 

;  characters 

are  irrelevant. 

for 

-If 

read 

:he    c 

after  the  character 

for 

"»' 

read 

°i' 

nove  (be  characler 

tt 

19:   for  Hi     read  Ha. 


S      •       IS 

'practised   by   thieves   and   robbers'  read  'met 
.th  theft  and  robbery':  after  'life'  (line  20) 
harbourer'. 

'"  Wi ""  B 

add  'Miniog  law  varies  much  with  the  locality,  and  in 
Is  proposed  (o  be  developed  is  in  a  stage  of  transition', 
after  'at  large'  add  'and  this  although  —  as  in  the 
referred  lo  —  a  specific  Government  monopoly  is  in 
question';  line  11,  after  'advantagea'  insert  'The  treatment  of 
smuggling  varies  much  with  the  locality,  and  numberless  local 
'regulations  are  drawn  up  for  its  repression'. 


.    431      ,   16 

'with  in 

I.  538  line  7 

548     ,   IS 

'the  dislri 

,    5SS  line  9 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  s 
typographical  errors. 


9  obvious  spelling  and 


N^,B.  The  gist  or  essentials  of  the  Chinese 
quotations  are  given  —  but  not,  as  a  rule, 
translations. 
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of  the  Ninth  Oriental  Congress  in  London,  in  1S92. 
and  the  Tenth  Oriental  Congress  at  Geneva,  in  1894. 
Systematically  arranged,  witli  Preface  and  Author's 
Index,  by  C.  G,  Luzac.   i2mo.  each  Vol.    is. 

Sibliotheca  Indica.  —  Messrs  Luzac  &  Co.  arc 
agents  for  the  sale  of  this  important  series  and  kee(» 
most  of  the  numbers  in  slock. 

Blackden  (M.  W.)  and  G.  W.  Frazer.  —  Col- 
lection of  Hieratic  Graffiti,   from  the  Alabaster 

Quarry  of  Hat-Nub,  situated  near  Tell  El  Amarna. 
tounci  Uecember  28th.  1S91,  copied  September,  1S92. 
Obi.   pp.    10.    los. 

Buddhag;hosuppatti ;  or.  Historical  Romance 
the   Rise   and   Career  of  Buddaghosa.  Edi 
and    translated    by    James   Gkay,    Professor 
Rangoon  College,  Two  Parts  in  one.  Demy  Svo,  Qt 
pp.  VIll,  75  and   36.  6s. 

Budge  (E.  A.  ^A^allis)  —  The  Laughable  Stories 
collected    by    Bar-Hebraeus.   The    Syriac   Tcsi 

with  an  luigUsh  Translation,  by  E.  A.  W.M.LIS  HUDGE. 
Litt.    D.,    F.   S.    A.,    Keeper   of  the    Department     ~ 
Egyptian    and    Assyrian  Antiquities,   British   Museui 
Svo.  Cloth.  2\s.  net.  [Luzac's  Semitic  Te.\ts  and  Tra 
lation  Series.  Vol.  if. 

"Dr.    Bud<:e'»   book   will   be   welcome   &&  >   h&ndy  Toadiag  boot:  I 
ftdvanccd  »ludenii  of  Syriac,  bul  in  the  mEin  lime  the  iiuriu  wt"  ' 
Bddiiion  to  the  literature  of  gnomes  and  pruvetln,  of  which  ■■>  n 
found   in    India,   and  in   Persinn,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  although  i 
published.   We   are   hnppy   Ki   say   ihnt    Dr.   BirixiR's  new  book  i*  t 
edited  and  Iraoslnled  as  far  as.  we  can  Judye".  —  Alhn 

"The   worthy   Syrian    Bishopt   idea   of  humour  tn«y  e 
when    we   bear  that   be   collected   his   quips   in   the   crt;   d*«rB  of  I 
middle  ages".  —  i'all  Mali  Gattltt. 

"Man  liehl,  d>9  Buch  isl  in  mehf  al>  einei  Hiniichi  li 
wir  tind  Budge  fUr  die  IIerauiK>be  aurrichtig  daakbar.  —  Lit.  Coftl 

"Sout  1e  litre  dc  Hititi  ammaHli,  b  c^lebtc  polygnphc  ipica  | 
hfbracus  a  rjuni  nnc  colleclioo  de  lept  cent  ringt-tept  coatis,  dhl 
en  viagt  chapEtres  el  renfermant  dei  aphuriimei,  dcs  aaecdvlei  rl 
fables  d'animiUK  ayant  nn  ciraclere  *oit  moral,  toil  tlmplancdl  t 
alif.   Le   liTre  nou»   6Uit   cunnu  par  qnelqnm  •pfcimeni 
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demeiiE.  M.  Budge,  qui  a  deja  tcdiIu  taut  de  services  aux  lettres  syria- 

d'tditer  Touvrage  enlier  avec  unt  traduction  angUise 

En  lous  cas,  M.  B.  a  cu  taisou  de  ne  pas  faire  un  choix  ct  de  donner 
Tciuvrige  CD  son  enlier ....  I.ei  aphorismes,  tct'tXs  dans  ua  style  concit 
une  pointc  doni  la  finesse  n'est  pas  loujoiua  sensible,  prjsen- 
diflicullfi  de  traduction  dont  M.  B.  a  g^neralement  triumphf."  — 

singolare,  appartementc  ad  un  genere  issai  scarsrj 
I,  quBDtuDquc  cosi  ricca,  cio^  a  quello  deH'amenn 
letleratura.  Bar  Ehreo  scrisae  questo  libra  nella  vccchiaia,  o  furse  allora 
t  ordinA  e^tr  alii  chc  avea  prese  nelle  lunghe  letture  da 
luL  fatte,  di  lanto  opcrc  e  cosi  svuiatc....  I  cullori  dcgli  studi  siriaci 
siiunno  assai  grati  al  Ur.  liudgc  per  questo  suo  novella  contribulo; 
I'odiiione   p*r  carte   c  pec  lipi  e   veramcnle  bellissima."   —   La   Culliini, 

Budge,  see  Luzac's  Semitic  Text  and  Trans- 
lation Series.  Vols.  i.  ill.  v  and  VII. 

Cappeller  (Carl)  —  A  Sanskrit-English  Dictio- 
nary. Based  upon  the  St.  Petersburg  Lexicons.  Royal 
8vo.  Cloth,  pp.  VIII,  672  [Published  £  i.  is].  Reduced 
to   icw.  &/. 

"Linguistic  and  other  students  should  hail  with  sattsfaclion  the  pu- 
blication of  a  cheap  and  handy  Sanskrit  .English  Dictionary,  such  as  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  new  English  edition  of  Frof.  CaPpELLEK's  Sitn- 
skrit-Gcnnan  'W^rterbuch,'  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Lutac.  The 
book  is  well  adapted  id  the  use  of  beginners,  as  it  specially  deals  with 
■he  text  usually  rend  in  commencing  Sanskrit;  but  it  will  be  of  use  alio 
ID  philological  students  ~-  or  such  as  hove  mastered  the  Nigarj  character 
—  as  it  indudei  most  Vedic  words,  a  great  desideratum  in  many  earlier 
dictionaries,  especially  such  as  were  founded  on  native  sources.  The  basiis 
of  (he  present  work  is,  ou  Ibe  conlrary,  the  great  lexicon  of  Boethlingk 
and  Rolh  with  the  addition  of  compound  fonns  likely  to  be  of  service 
10  beginners."  —  Atkmirum. 

"The  English  edition  of  Prof.  CArfet.i.ER's  Sanskrit  Diclionary  is  some 
ihing  more  than  a  mere  tianslation  of  the  German  edition.  It  include-, 
the  vocabulary  of  several  additional  texts;  many  cumpounils  have  been 
inserted  which  are  not  given  in  the  Petersburg  lexicons;  and  some  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  anangement.  The  errors  enumerated 
by  the  reviewer  of  the  Academy  have   for  the  most  part  been  corrected, 

though  a  few  still  remain The  book  is  certainly  the  cheapest,  and, 

for   a  beginner,   in   some  respects  the  best,  of  existing  Sanskrit- English 
dictionories."   —  Aiadnny. 

"Professor  Cappeller  furnishes  the  Student  of  Sanskrit,  if  not  with  a 
complete  Lexicon,  —  for  that  he  tells  us,  was  not  his  object,  —  alill 
with  a  handy  and  yet  very  full  vocabulary  of  all  the  words  occurring  in 
:  generally  studied  in  that  language.  His  plan  is  to 
■y  complications,  to  give  each  word  in  such  a  manner 
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as  lo  show  its  formnlioi),  if  it  is  not  ilaelf  n  acta,  ll  i&  not  ntcrelrj 
English  vertion  of  the  author's  Sansktit-Gennan  Dictionary,  nor 
an  enUrged  edition  of  the  same;  it  is  a  new  work,  with  a  distiticl 
nnd  object  of  its  own.  We  can  recommend  it  to  the  Sanskrit  ■tadetll 
n   sufficient  dictionary  for  all  practical  purposes,  wliich  will  enible  hEn 
to   dispense   with  larger  aod  mote  costly  and  complicated  Lexicons  till 
he  has  acquired  a  cousiderable  proficiency  in  this  difficult  and  scicatifif 
language."   —  Asiatic   Quiirlerly  Revim: 


Ceylon.  A  Tale  of  Old See:  Slnnatamby, 

Chakrabarti  {J.  Ch.)  —  The  Native  States  of  Im 
Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  XIV,  274.  Witli  Map.  Si.   net, 


Cool  (W.)  —  With  the  Dutch  in  the  East.  An 

Outline  of  tliir  Military  Operations  in  Lumbock,  1894, 
Giving  also  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Native  Charac- 
teristics, Architecture,  Methods  of  Irrigalions,  Agi 
cultural  Pursuits,  Folklore,  Religious  Customs  and 
History  of  the  Introduction  of  Islamism  and  Hindui 
into  the  Island.  By  Capt.  \V.  CooL  (Dutch  linginecr 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Orange  Nassau ;  decorati 
for  important  War  Services  in  the  Dutch  Indii 
Professor  at  the  High  School  of  War,  the  Hagi 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  E.  j.  Taylor.  Illustral 
by  G.  B.  HouYRR.  Late  Lieut.  Col.  of  the  l)u1 
Indian  Army;  Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  W 
liara;  decorated  for  important  War  Services  in 
Dutch  Indies.  Roy.  8vo.  Cloth.  2\s. 

"There  are,  it  is  lo  be  feared,  but  few  books  published  in  thh  com 
from  which  English  readers  can  obtain  infonnalioD  as  to  the  doing*  g 
the  Dutch  in  their  Eastern  colonies.  —  For  this  reason  we  Mc  glad  that 
Capt.  Cool's  account  of  the  Lombock  expedition  has  been  tmulaiod."  — 

Atknumm. 


I 


"The  book  contains 

customs.,  and  throws  s 
and  Hindu  religions  inl 
is  satisfaclory,  and  som 


in  iniercsling  account  of  the  Balineic  and  Sauak 
me  light  on  the  iniroduciion  of  the  Uahomcdaa 
I  Lombock . . .  The  translation  by  Mlsi  K.  J-  Tayl« 
of  the  illustrations  are  cxcelleni."  —  TAt  Than. 


"Lombock  forms  a  small  link  in  the  long  chain  of  vulcanic  Luidt . . . 
To  folklorists  and  students  of  primitive  religions  it  hat  always  pre*eDled 
many  attractive  features  . . .  They  will  be  much  interested  in  ibe  local 
traditions  recorded  in  the  volume  before  us.  Mias  1'aylot'i  vcnion  de—tvi^ 
■  word  of  recogDitioD,  and  the  general  equipmeot  of  (he  booh  U  c 
table  to  the  Amsletdam  press.  There  is  a  good  index."  -~  AtaJtmfA 


I 
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■The  authoi:  not  only  dncrihct  the  military  operatii>iis,  but  give*  a  full 
history  of  Lombock  and,  iis  people.  Much  curious  information  as  lu  n  laml 
very  much  nut  of  the  way  and  little  known  to  English  readers  is  given. 
In  additiun  the  nccount  of  the  actual  warfare  is  full  of  incident.  The 
book  ia   freely  illuslrated."  —    Yatiihirc  Daily  Post, 

■Tliis  is  a  work  which  will  no  doulil  attract  coosideTAble  attentian, 
both  in  the  West  and  throughout  the  East.  Miss  Taylor  has  ncquilicd 
herself  as  a  trnnslfttor  with  mrc  ability  and  lasie,  nnd  the  comprehensive 
and  excellent  way  in  which  the  work  is  itlustrated  adds  an  addiiionni 
charm  to  what  is  at  uuce  the  most  entertaining  and  most  attractive  ch.ipler 
of  Nelhctlands  Indian  history."  —  European  Mail. 

'Besides  containing  a  great  deal  of  informatiiiD  concerning  Ihia  hitherto 
very  slightly  known  island  and  its  inhabitants,  Captain  Cool's  volume  i> 
profusely  and  cuccltently  illustrated  . . .  Miss  Taylor's  Iransktioii  of  it  h 
fluent  and  ihorougbly  teadaitlc."  ^  Glasgow  HtraiJ. 

Cowell,  E.  B.,  See:  Bana's  Harsa  Carita. 

Cowper  (B.  H.)  Principles  of  Syiiac  Gr;imniar.  Trans- 
lated and  abridged  frum  tilt;  work  of  Dr.  HOFtM.\NN. 
Svo.  Cloth,  pp.   i!J4.  /J.  (id. 

CuSt  (R.  N.)  —  The  Gospel  Message  or  Essays,  Ad- 
dresses, Suggestions  and  Warnings  of  the  different 
aspects  of  Christian  Missions  to  Non  Christian  Races  and 
peoples.  Svo.  pp.  494.   Paper  6j.  (hI.  Ctoth.  js.  6ii. 

iy  in  missionary  matters  whicli 
ST,  and  if  we  not  infrequently 
differ  from  him  we  gladly  ihank  him  for  copious  informalion  and  the 
'benefits  of  his  long  cspcKencc".  —  Guardian. 

'It  is  B  big  book,  it  range*  over  a  very  wide  field,  and  it  is  never 
dull  or  dry".  —  Expi-iifery   Timtt. 

"The  scheme  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  almosl  every  detail 
of  the  missionary  enterprise.  Every  essay  is  slamped,  of  course  with  the 
personality  of  its  author,  whose  views  arc  cipressed  with  tharacterislie 
foicc  and  cleamc^",  —   TAi  RecotJ. 

Cust  (R.  N.)  —  Essay  on  the  Common  Features 
which  appear  in  all  Forms  of  Religious  belief. 
Po.st  8vo.  Cloth,  pp.  XXIV,   194.  5^. 
•Or.  Cl'st  has  put  hU  very  cousiderable  knowledge  to  eicellcnl  putpusc- 

in   this   modet-l  lilllc   publication.   He  seems  most  at  home  with  the  faiths 

uf  the    Ensl,   liul   even    the   most  eicmealary  of  savage  creeds  have  not 

escaped   him"*.  —   Fall  Mall  Gautli. 

Cust  (R.  N.)  —   Essay  on  Religious  Conceptions,  Post 

Svo.  Clolh.  pp.   V,    148.  5j. 
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Cust  (R.  N.)  ~  Linguistic  and  Oriental  E^ssays. 

Fourth  Series.  From  1861  to  1895.  8vo.  pp.  XW, 
634.  Paper  Covers.   i6i.,  Clolli.    171,  (yd. 

Dawlatshah's  Lives  of  the  Persian  Poets.  Edited 

by  HLiWAUt>  G.  Browne,  Utcturer  in  Persian  in  tllc 
University  of  Cambridge.  Vol.   [.  Tadhkiratti'sh  Sh'ari. 

tJvo.  Cloth.   iSj.  net. 

Edkins  (Joseph)  —  Chinas  Place  in  Philology. 

An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  Languages  of  Luropc 
and  Asia  have  a  common  Origin.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth, 
pp.  XXriI,  403.  (Published    lOi.  6(/.)  ys.  6.i. 

Edkins  (Joseph)  —  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Chinese  Characters.  Ruy.-i!  8v»».  Boards. 
pp.  XIX,  211,   101.  iPublished    iSj-.)   izs.  6ii. 


Edkins    (Joseph) 
Buddhists.  »s". 


—  Nirvana  of  the  Northern 

pp.   ::i.    Reprint,   fiil. 


Edkins  Joseph)  —  Chinese  Architecture.  Con- 
tents. —  1.  Classical  Style.  —  2.  Post-Ciinructaii 
Style.  —  3,  Buddhist  Style.  —  4.  Modern  Style.  Svo. 
pp.    36.    IS. 


Chinese  Currency.  Roy.  S' 


Edkins  (Joseph) 

pp.    2>).     \S. 

Edkins  (Joseph)  —  Ancient  Symbolism  amoi 
the  Chinese.  Cr.  Svo.  pp.  26.  firf. 

Efes  Damim.  —  A  Serit-s  of  Conversations  at  Jeru- 
salem between  a  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church 
a  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  concerning  the  Malicii 
Charge  against  the  Jews  of  using  Christian  ItliKid 
J.  B.  Lkvinsohn.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew 
Ur.  L.  LOEWK.  Roy.  Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  XVI,  3o».  (! 
blished  8j.)   Reduced  Price 

Eitel  jE.  J.)  —  Europe  in  China.  The  Histoi 

of  Hongkong.  From  the  Beginning  lo  the  year  188, 
Svn.  <  loih.   |>p.   \'1I,    575.    With    Index.    i$s.  net. 


■n^^ 


I 
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''llis  painaTB.kitig  volume  is  really  a  detailed  hislory  of  ihe  cutoay 
anil  of  the  adminslnlion  of  aucccuive  goverDurs  from  1841  down  tu  the 
presenl  day".  —  Daily    Te/igrapA. 


Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.)  —  Archaic  Greece 
and  the  East  Svo.  pj).  32.  \s. 

Gribble  (J.  D.  B.]  —  A  History  of  the  Deccan. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Plates,  Portraits,  Maps 
and  Plans.   VijI.   I.   Roy.  Svo.  Cloth.  2\s. 

,In  a  style  easy  and  plcas»Qt  Ihe  aulhor  IcUs  the  slory  of  Ihe  Moham- 

iQedaii  occupation  of  the  Deccan   \i\e  general  style  of  the  book  and 

the    admirable    phologiaphs    nod   drawings    with   which   it   is    enriched 
leave  notbing  to  be  desired".  —  ^fAenieum, 

■Mr.  J.  D.  B.  Gribble  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task.  He  has 
constructed  from  original  maleriaU  a  continuous  nurrative  of  one  of  ihe 
most  cODfused  period)^  of  Indiaji  history.  He  has  aUo  prescDled  it  with 
a  lucidily  of  style  which  will  go  far  to  letider  il  acceptable  to  the  leading 
public ....  The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  interesting  reproduc- 
tioQS  of  scenery  and  archlleclnrc  in  Southein  India,  These  and  the 
■naps,  plans,  and  clear  genealogical  tables  reflect  cieilit  both  upon  the 
aolbor  and  the  publisher".  —   Times. 

«Mr.  Or 
to  Ibis  con 

S-iluriiay    Reviev: 

Gray  (James).  See  Buddhaghosuppatti. 

Gray  (James).  See  Jinalankara- 

Guide  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  By  Dr.  J.  F.  van 

Bemmiik.en  and  G.  B.  HuovER.  Trans,  from  the  Dutch 
by  the  Rev.  B.  j.  Blkkington  B.A.,  with  16  Plates, 
[3  Maps  and  Plans,  and  a  copious  index.  Sm.  8vo. 
pp.  202.   \s.  61/. 

mplele  little 

'The  guide  book  umils  nothing  needed  by  the  traveller.  It  descKbca 
the  necessary  iiUtfiL,  customs  alluBl  and  ashore,  mode  of  tiviog,  hov  lo  dress, 
how  often  in  balhc,  who  l.)  lip,  and  how  much".  —  TAf  ShipfiHg  fVorld. 


Bengal  Civil  Service,  Dublin  University  Sanskrit  Pri- 
zeman, India  Civil  Service  Sanskrit  Prizeman.  Small 
4to.  Boards,   pp.  30.  2s.  6//. 

Johnston  (C.)  —  The  Awakening  to  the        ^ 

Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Shankara  the  Mastffli 

Oblong  8vo,  Paper  covers,  2s. 


Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society  of  India. 

Kdited  by  Sarat  Canilra  Das,  C.  J.   E.  Vols.  I  to  IVig 
-1897.   1:  J.    los. 


;  by  ! 
8vo.  Calcutta,   1893— 
Meun.  Luzac  &  Co.  arc  ihe  Enelisb  ngenis  fgr  the  above  » 

supply  the  Continualioo.  S'l'iicipiion,   i<m.  each  Vol. 

Judson    (A.)    —    English-Burmese    Dictiona 

Fourth    Edition.    Royal    Svo.    Half    bound,    pp.     t75at 


Judson  (A.) 

vised  and  < 
Svo.    Paper 


Hi 


-  Burmese-English  Dictionary. 

larged   by    RuUEk  I  C.  SlEVENSON.  Rc 
.-ers.    pp.    1192. 


Kathakopa.  See  Tawney. 

King  (Leonard  W.)  —  Babylonian  Magic  ah 

Sorcery.  Hcing  "The  Prayers  of  the  Lifting;  of  tlwl 
Hand".  The  Cuneiform  Texts  of  a  Gmup  of  Baby-^ 
Ionian  and  Assyrian  Incantations  and  magical  l-'< 
mulae,  edited  with  Transliterations,  Translations, 
full  Vocabulary  from  Tablets  of  the  Kuyunjik  Collei 
tion  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  By  LKONAn 
W,  King,  M.  A.,  Assistant  in  the  Dcpartmcot  i_ 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities,  British  Museui^ 
Roy.  Svo.  Cloth.   18:;.  net. 

pretend  to  lorn  an  id«quiil«  jadencot  ol  the  i 

Mr.  KiNc't  work,  but  it  U  minifcsily  canccited  nud  eiemteil  in  a  Vti 

scholarly  spiril."  —   Timfi. 

"Mr.  King's  book,  will,  we  btlieve  l>c  of  £roi  um  t 

MMopotamlan  Telieions,  nui  it  markt  an  era  in  .^utyrlolaKlcal  aluJiMJl 

Knglaiid. ...    A    wuril   uf  ipeclal  pni*e  b  doe  lo  Mr.  Kikc  br  tW  f 
t  of  bti  aalognph  plalet  of  leKt."  —  Alkm^mm. 
"Tbo   work    will   be   Tound  a   Talnabtt  addition  In  oat 

ItabyWulao  hUlory,  and  10  Ihe  nlody  uf  conipatallve  phllolocy,*' 
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re  fully  copied  and  wetl 


wilh  their  large  ijrpc 


mple  margin. " 


Hebraica.  —  A  Quarterly  Journal  in  the  Interests 
of  Ir^emilic  Study.  Edited  by  WiLI.IAM  R.  HarPER 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Semitic  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Vol.  I — XI.  Published  quarterly. 
Annual  Subscription.  14.^. 
See  American  Journal  of  Semitic  l.auEiiages,  etc. 

India.  (The  Native  States  of).  See:  Chakrabarti, 

India.  (The  Armenians  in).  See:  Seth. 

Indian  Antiquary  (The)  —  A  Journal  of  Oriental 
Research  in  Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  etc.  etc.  Etiited 
by  R.  C.  Temple.  Vol.  I— XXVI.  (Vol.  XXVil  in 
progress).  Annual  Subscription,  t   1.    i6j. 

Indian  Terms.  (A  Glossary  of).  See:  Temple. 

Indian  Wisdom.  See:  Monier-Williams. 

Jastrows  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the  Tal- 
mud Babli  and  Yerushalmi,  and  the  Midrashic  Lite- 
rature. Compiled  by  M.  Jastkow,  Ph.  D.  Parts  1  to 
IX.  4to.  pp.  480.  5^.  each  Part. 

■'This   is   tlie   only   Talmudic   dictionary  in  English,  and  nil  sludents 

should  subscribe  to  it,  The  merits  of  ibis  work  are  now  loo  well  known 
10  tieed  repetition."  —  ynviiA   ChrgHtclc. 

Jinalankara  or  "Embellishments  of  Buddha ",  by 

Huddhitrakkhita.  Edited  with  Introduction.  Notes  and 
Translation,  by  James  Guay.  Two  Parts  in  one.  Demy 
Svo.  Cloth.  6.1. 


Johnson  (Capt.  F.  N). 
See:  Muallakat. 


The  Seven  Poems  etc. 


Johnston  (C.)  Useful  Sanskrit  Nouns  and  Verbs. 

In  English  Letters.  Compiled  by  ClIARLES  JoHNSTON, 
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Thit  volume  will  cootain  about  loo  lelleis  relating  to  a  Taii 
official  subjects,  Bod  [heir  i^QnteDts  are  of  greac  tmpOTtance  for  tbc 
i<r  the  hislocy  of  Babylonia,  Elam  aoii  Ihc  Dcighbouring  di&tricit 
the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  These  Idlers  reveal  the  s]-st< 
ivhich  Hammurabi  maialained  bU  rule  in  the  lemole  provinces 
newly  acquired  empire,  and  codiud  some  of  th«  orders  and  dire 
which  he  issued  for  the  movemenls  of  troops,  for  ihe  tiuildj 
iHDiiU  and  waterways,  for  [he  food-^npply  of  hU  capital,  and  fi 
regulation  of  legal  tribunals.  The  letters  of  Hammurabi  are  the 
Bcbylonian  despatches  exiaol.  —  IfeaJy  in  fune. 

Vol.  III.  The  Hislory  of  (he  Blessed  Lady  Mary  Ihe  V'iigin,  ai 
HUlory  of  the  Image  of  Christ,  which  the  men  of  Tiberias  mi 
mock  nl:  the  Syrinc  tex[  edited,  with  nn  English  Iranslalion.  by 
Wallis  Bvuge,  Litt.  D.,  D,  Lil.,  elc.  —  Riady   in   Onoier. 

This  Life  of  [he  Virgin  is  Ihe  fullest  known  to  exist  in  Syriu 
varies  in  many  important  particulars  from  the  versions  of  which 
menlii  have  already  been  published.  The  Life  has  been  copied  £n 
ancient  NcsKirian  MS,,  lo  the  text  of  which  have  been  added  all  1 
rimiU  found  io  ihe  XVIih  cenlury  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the 
AsialLt  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Vol.  IV.   The   Letters   and   Despatches   of  Hammurabi   togelhei 


>lher    official  a 


c  texts  of  Ihc  lOO  Ic 
3;  to  these  will  b 
of   Characters.  An   1 


I  points  of  grammar,  history,  etc.  < 


e  of  the  same   period,  by  I 

n  a  number  of  Ininsi iterations  and  transL 
ters  and  despatches  which  arc  printed  i 
i  added  indexes  of  proper  names  elc.  1 
Itcmpl  will  be  made  [o  give  a  descriptl 
■-^ich    these   letters    ' — "" 


le  added.  —  In   lAt 


Vol.  V.  The  History  of  Rabban  Hormlid  by  Mfir  Simon,  the  di 
uf  MSr  VoifldhAV;  the  Syriac  text  edited,  with  an  English  transl 
by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  l.iii.  D.,  D,  Lit.,  etc. 

The  text  describes  Ihe  life  of  this  famous  Neslorian  aachoril< 
building  of  his  monastery,  and  the  struggle  which  went  on  in  the 
century  between  the  rival  sects  of  Jacobites  and  Neslorians  in  Mesopo 
This  prose  version  of  the  life  of  Rsbban  Hormizd  is,  prohabl' 
source  from  which  the  metrical  versions  were  drawn;  and  il  is  of 
for   the   study   of  the  second  great  development  of  mc 


1  Mesop 


-  In  Ihe  Pre, 


Vol.  VI.  Babylonian  Private  Letters  written  during  the  period 
rsi  Dynasty  of  Babylon:  ihe  Cuneiform  lexis  ediled  with  Introd 
d  shorl  descriptions  by  L.  W.  King,  .M.  A, 

This  volume  will  contain  about  200  letters   of  a   private   nature 

veal    the  social  condition  of  the  country  and  incidentally   thtov. 

00    the   civilisation  of  the   period.    From  gramraatic:  " 


■ally   thn«. 
raatical  ra| 
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ci)g[3phical  poinls  of  view  Ihese  tcxU  are  of  considerable  iiuporUDce, 
for  Ihey  aRbrd  numerous  examples  of  unusual  words  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression.  — ■  In  Ihi  Press. 


Lit 


D.,  D.   Lit. 


\ 


Bar'ldti  was  the  founder  of  a  famous  rule  and  monastery  in  Meso- 
potamia in  the  Vlltb  century,  and  the  BUIhor  of  a  verv  valuable  work 
on  monastic  history  vrhich  is  quoted  with  respect  by  Thomas.  Bishop 
i>f  Mnrgj.  He  was  t.  con  temporary  of  Hubhai  of  Mount  1^13,  and  of 
Jacob  of  Htlh  ,\bl.e. 

Volumcf.  5,  6,  iTid  7  "ill.  il  is  hojipd  be  ready  early  ncil  ytar. 

Macnaghten  {Sir  W.  Hay)  —  Principle  of  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  Law.   Republished  from  the 

Principles  and  Frecedcnces  of  ihe  same.  Kdited  by 
tlic   late    M.   H.   WlLSox.   livo.    Cloth,   pp.    240.   bs. 

Margoliouth  (D.  S.)  —  Arabic  Papyri  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  reproduced  by  the  Collotype 
Process.  With  Transcription  and  Translation.  Text  in 

4to.  pp.  7  and   2   Facsimiles  in  large  folio.   5^'. 

Margoliouth  (D.  S.)  —  Chrestomathia  Baida- 
Wtana.  The  Commentary  of  El-HaidAui  on  Sura  III. 
Transiatcd  and  explained  for  the  Use  of  Students  of 
Arabic.  By  D.  S.  M.\rgolioutii,  M.  A,.  Laudian 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc. 
etc.  Post  Svo.  Cloth.   12s. 

"The  book  is  as  sehoiirly  as  it  is  useful.  Of  particular  importance  art 
■he  numerous  groinniatical  annotations  which  give  the  beginaer  an  io- 
bighl  into  the  method  of  the  Anibii:  national  grammarians,  and  which 
form   au   excellent   preparatory   study  for  the  perusal  of  these  works  in 

the   original The   introduction  Mid  the  remarks  iti  particular  show 

how  well  Mr.  M*kgoi.iouth  hns  mastered  the  immeoiic  literatures  of 
Mo&lim  Tradition,  Grammar  and  Kalnim. . . .  The  perusal  of  the  book 
.iffords  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end."  —  yonriiitl  Knynt  Asi.ili;  Soeiily. 

Mirkhond.  —  The  Rauzat-us-Safa ;  or,  Garden 
of  Purity.  Translated  from  the  Original  Persian  by 
!■:.  ki-^HATSEK;  edited  by  F.  F.  .\Rliu TiiNOT.  Vols.  I 
to  V.   loj.  each  Vol. 

VoU.  I  and  ^  contain :  The  Histories  of  Hropheis,  Kings  and  Khalifa. 
VoU.  3  and  4  coniain:  The  life  of  Muhammad  Ihc  .\pos!le  of  .\llah. 
Vol,  5  coninini;  The  Lives  of  Abil  Bakr,  O^mar,  O'thmin,  and  -Mi*, 

ilie  four  immediate  successors  of  Muhammad  the   .\posLle. 
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Monier-Williams  (Sir  Monier)  —  Indian  Wisdom. 
or  P^xamples  of  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  ethi- 
cal Doctrines  of  the  Hindus,  with  a  brief  History  of 
the  chief  Departments  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  and 
some  account  of  the  past  and  present  Condition  of 
India,  moral  and  intellectual.  By  Sir  Monier  MONIER- 
WiLi.iAMs,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  M.  A..  Hon.  D.  C.  L.,  Oxfo  " 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Post  ■ 
Cloth,  pp.  575.  £  i.  IS. 
"His  bouk  ....  slill  remains  iudispea sable  fur  Ihe  growing  public,  Hi 

bcekb  to  learn  the  outliue  of  Indiau  literature  and  thought' in  n  simple  Sli<i 

readable  form.  We  arc  gUd  to  welcume  the  faurtli  edition  <^  this  cmineail< 

readable  book."   —  Daily   Ckroniclc. 


)NIER- 


"The  learned  professor's  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject  embles  hie 

to   deal   efleclively   with   his   difficult   task lie  omits  nulhing  t^: 

enters;  the  scope  of  his  work  :  he  is  choice  in  his  seleclians  nnd  accimic 
in  his  comment!!,  and  lh«  result  is  n  work  as  insttuciive  and  sunod  n 
il  is  pleasant  to  read."  —  Atiatk  Quarltrly  Kefifm.  1 

"For  all  students  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  as  well  as  for 
cspei:ittlly  interested  iu  Indian  literature  and  lioughl,  the  work  ii  ( 
of  very  great  value."  —  G/ai^triB  ffera/J. 

"It  is  n  line  volume  and  contains  valuable  additions  by-  th«  anlhar, 
lllis  edition  will  be  more  than  ever  piiied  by  students  of  Indian  IM 

Muallakat.    —  The  Seven  Poems  suspended  i 
the  Temple  at  Mecca.  Translated  from  theAi  ■■ 

liy    Capt.    F.    E.  Juil.NiON.  With  an    Introduction  ^ 

Shaikh  Taizullabhai.  Svo.  pp.  XXIV,    238.   ys.  6d. 

"This   handy    volume   decidedly    supplies  a  great  want  for  thine  ifl 

make   a  serious  study  of  Arabic  ....  The  grammatical,  historical,  gi.upitj 

phical    and    other    notes    comments   and    explanations    are    ample   ui 

thorough*'.  —  /mpfial  and  Asi.in',-  Qiiarlcr/y   Revin-. 

MuUer  (F.  Max)  —  Address  delivered  at  the  Ope- 
ning of  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, held  in  London,  Sept.  5,  1892,  Svo.  pp.  66- 
\s.  6ii. 

Mystic  Flowery  Land.  See;  Halcombe. 

Oriental  Translation  Fund  (New),  See:  Mirkholj 
Tawney,  Bana,  and  Hariri. 


Oudemans  Jzn.  (A.  C.)  —  The  Great  Sea-Ser- 

pent.  An  historical  and  critical  Treatise.  With  the 
Reports  of  iSy  Appearances  (including  those  of  the 
Appendix),  the  Suppositions  and  Suggestions  of  scien- 
tific and  non-scientific  Persons,  and  the  Author's  Con- 
clusions. With  82  Illustrations.  Royal  Svo.  Cloth,  pp. 
XV,  592.   I.  1.  5^.  net, 

"The  x-olumc  is  cstrcmelj   iJl[eve^ling'■.  .ltli/ii,itiim. 

Reis  Sidi  Ali.  The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the 
Turkish  Admiral.  In  India,  Afghanistan,  Central  Asia 
and  Persia  1553  — 1556-  Translated  from  the  Turkish 
into  English  with  notes.  By  H.  VambeRY.  —  In 
ihe  Press. 

Ridding  (C.  M.)  —  See:  Sana's  Kadambari.    . 

Rosen   (F.)  —  A   Modern   Persian   Colloquial 

Grammar,  containing  a  short  Grammar,  Dialogues 
and  Extracts  from  Naslr  Eddin  Shali's  Diaries,  Tales, 
etc.  and  a  Vocabulary.  Cr.  Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  XIV,  400. 
loj.  6(/, 

"Dr.  Ko^tSN's  learned  wotk  will  be  useful  to  all  who  have  occasion  lo 
go  to  Perain,  Boluchislnn,  and  .Afghanistan.  The  Vocabulary  will  be  n 
)«on  \a  &lnd«nlf,  especially  as  it  is  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
firammat  and  the  dinlogues."  —  Puhl.  Circular. 

"Verv  userul   to  students."  —    WestmtHHir   Rn'inK. 

•Escellent   Giilde  lu  '.he  aC'iuisilinn  of  Persian."  —  Asiallr  O'x'rterh- 

Rosthorn  (A.  de)  —  On  the  Tea  Cultivation  in 
Western  Ssiich'uan  and  the  Tea  Trade  with 
Tibet  via  Tachienlu.  .Svo.  pp.  40.  With  Sketch 
Map.  2..    net, 

Ruben  (Paul)  —  Critical  Remarks  upon  some 
Passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  P.\lil  Ruukn, 

Ph.  D.  4to.  Cloth,  pp.   II.   24,    14.   3J.  6,/. 

"It  may  suffice  lo  congratulale  ourselves  ihal  a  scholar  of  vigorous 
mind  and  occuraie  philological  training  ij  devoting  his  leisure  to  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  aiieniion....  Very  many  uf  Ihe  Qoies  are  in  b  high 
degree  stimulating  and  suggestive.  The  get  up  of  the  book  U  excellent". 

•Dr.  Rl'HEN  shows  mnch  originality,  a  wide  knowledge  of  authorities, 
and  a  true  grasfi  of  critical   principles".   ^-  Jraiiih    €hr«itk!i. 


■  Cos  PtiblicatioHS. 


Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  A  cri- 
tical i-ldition  of  the  Hebrew  Text.  Printed  in  Colours, 
with  Notes.  Prepared  by  eminent  Biblical  Scholars 
of  Europe  and  America.  Under  the  editorial  direction 
of  Paul  HauI'T,  Professor  in  the  John  Hopkins  Univ. 
Baltimore.  Edition  de  Luxe,  in  120  numbered  Co- 
pies only.  4to.  Subscription  price  for  the  comp 
Work  (20  Parts),  ■£  20. 

Prospecluaes  sent  on  application.  The  following  I'urli  hi 
been  issued: 

I'nrt  1:  Book  of  GenesiE,  by  C.J.  Gall.  pp.  no.  London.  189A.J 
i'flit  3:  Leviticus,  by  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  pp.  3J.  1S94.  16/.  1 
Patl  6:  Joshua,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennet.  pp.  Ji.  1895.  jC  i. 
Part  8:  Samuel,  by  Prof.  K.  Budde.  pp.  loo.  1894.  £  I,  \ta 
Piirl  1 1 1  Jeremiah,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Comill.  pp.  80.  1895.  fi  t. 
Pari  14:  Psalms,  by  J.  Wellhiascn,  pp.  96.  1895.  £  t.  icu. 
-  Part  iS:  Book  of  Daniel,  by  A.  Kamphauwn. 410.  pp.44.  1S96.4 
Pan  20:  Chronicles,  by  R.  Kiticl.  pp.  8i.   1895.  i;  1.   ii 


ugu  E 

.  M.  R. 


Each  single  part  i*  numbered  and  signed  by  the  editor  with  his  own 
hand.  The  single  paris  will  be  iwued  in  highly  elcg«Di  cii«ci».  Aftfr 
ihe  conclusion  of  ihe  work  a  handsome  binding  cover  will  lie  tiipjiUed. 

Sankaranarayana  (P.) 
onary,  by  P.  Sankaranar.wna  M. A.,  "Sl.R.A. 

Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Cochin. 
Cloth,  pp.  iir,  756,   io.f.  6,/. 

Sanskrit  Phonetics.  A  Manual  of.  See:  Uh 
beck. 

Sanskrit  Nouns  and  Verbs.  See :  Johnston. 

Sayce  (A.  H.i  —  Address  to  the  Assyrian  Seed 

of  the    Ninth    International    Congress   of  Oncntalil 
.Svo.  pp.  32.   i^. 

Sauerwein  (G.)  —  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  i, 

English    and    Turkish    Languages.   Small    Svo.    Cloj 
limp.  pp.  298.  3,1.  6<-/. 

Scholia  on  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  \ 
Max  J.vcob  Bishop  of  Edcssa.  Now  lirst edited  \n\ 


% 
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original  Syriac  with  an  English  translation  and  notes 
by  G.   Phillip.  DD,  Svo,  Paper  Covers.  5*. 

Seth  (Mesrovb  J.)  —  History  of  the  Armenians 

in  India.  From  the  earliest  Times  to  the  present 
Day.  8vo.  Cloth,  pp.  XXIV,   199.  js.  6d.  net. 

"The  subjccc  ia  iovcslcd  wilh  peculiar  interest  al  Ihe  present  [iitic  h\ 
rccenl  events  in  Asia  Minor  ....  his  UDpretendiag  little  work  i^  a  valuable 
rcpartor)'  of  original  iDformaliun  never  before  accessible  in  print  and 
scftreily  even  known  10  eiist."  —   Times. 

"The  book  is  happily  distinguished  among  ihe  number  of  books  recentl;* 

issued   concerning   ArmeniB  in  that  it  deals  itriclly  with  fact The 

volume  deserves  the  altention  of  every  one  inleresled  in  the  history  of 
India  and  of  the  hardly  treated  race  which  seems  to  nourish  better  there 
ihnn  in  its  own  country."  —  Scoliman. 

"Sinnatamby".  Letchimcy.  A  Tale  of  Old  Ceylon. 
8vo.  pp.  Ill,  54.  With  Phutogr.  Plates  and  Illustra- 
tions,   hi  till-  Press. 

Stein  (M.  A.)  -  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS. 

in  the  Raghunata  Temple  Library  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  4to.  Cloth,  pp. 

423.     \2S. 

Steele's  (R.)  The  Discovery  of  Secrets,  attributed 

to  Gcber  from   the    MS   Arabic  text.   Svo.    lj-. 

Stoffel  {C.)  Studies  in  English,  Written  and  Spoken. 

For  the  Use  of  continental  Students.  With  Index.  First 
Series.  Roy.  8vu.  Cloth,  pp.   XII.   333.  ys.  6ti. 

Suhrillekha  (The);  or  "Friendly  Letter;"  written 
by  Lung  Shu  (Nagiirjuna),  and  addressed  to  King 
Sadvaha.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  Kdition  of 
I-Tsing,  by  the  late  Rev.  Samukl  Beal.  with  the 
Chinese  Test.  Kvo.    pp.   XIII,   51,    5.1-. 

Swami  Vivekananda's  Addresses.  See:  Vive- 
kananda. 

Tawney  (C.  H.)  —  The  Kathakoi;a;  or  Treasury 

of  Stories.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  Manuscripts. 
With  Appendi.v,  containing  Notes,  by  I'rof.  Kknst 
Lkumann.  Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  XXIII,  260.   los. 
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Temple  (G.)  —  A  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  relating 
to  Religion,  Customs,  Government,  Land,  and  other 
Terms  and  Words  in  Common  Use.  To  which  is  added 
a  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  District  Work  in  the  N. 
W.  Provinces  and  Oudh.,  and  also  of  those  applied 
to  Labourers.  With  an  Appendix  giving  Coinputation 
of  Time  and  Money,  and  Weights  and  Measures,  in 
British  India,  and  Forms  of  Address.  Roy.  8vo.  Cloth, 
pp.  IV,  332.  7 J.  6d, 

"The  book  is  moderate  in  price  and  clear  in  print."  —  Athcnt£um. 

"The  book  is  handy,  well  printed  and  well  got  up  and  no  student  of 
Indian  subjects  should  be  without  it."  —  Asiatic  Quarterly  Kevicxi*, 

"Students  of  Oriental  travel  may  find  something  servicable  in  its 
pages;  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade  in  the  East  Indies  might 
occasionally  turn  to  the  volume,  with  profit,  if  it  were  on  the  office 
shelf."  —    The  Nation. 

Temple  (Major  R.  C.)  —  Notes  on  Antiquities 

in  Kamannadesa.  (The  Talaing  Country  of  Burma.) 
4to.  pp.  40.  With  24  Plates  and  a  Map.   i8j. 

Thomas,  F.  W.,  See:  Bana,  Harsa  Carita. 
Tiele  (C.  P.)  —    Western  Asia,  according  to  the 

Most  Recent  Discoveries.  Rectorial  Address  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  318th  Anniversary  of  the  Leyden 
University,  8th  February,  1893.  Translated  by  K Liz a- 
HETll  J.  Taylor.  Small  8vo.  Bound,  pp.   36.  2s,  6ii. 

**An    authoritative    summary  of  the  results  of  recent  Oriental  research 
and  discovery."   —    The    Times. 

"The    address    presents   a  graphic  picture  of  the  political  situation  in 
Western  Asia  in  the  fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  B.  C' 

Aforning  /*c •..  /. 

"The  professor's  grasp  of  his  subject  is  very  evident,  and  his  deduction- 
from  the  materials  commented  on  worthy  of  all  attention." 

Imperial  anil  Asiatic  Quarterly   /Cericic. 

T'oung  Pao.  —  Archives  pour  servir  k  Tetude 

de  1  histoire,  dcs  lan^ues,  dc  la  geojjraphie  et  dc 
Tcthnographie  de  TAsic  oricntale.  (Chine,  Japon,  Corec. 
Indo-Chine,  Asie  Centrale  ct  Malaise.)  Rcdigces  par 
MM.  G.  StTlLEGEL  ct  H.  CoRDlER.  Vol.  I—Vni. 
Vol.  IX  in  progress).  Annual  Subscription.   I  i 
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Transactions  of  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
gress  of  Orientalists.    London,    5th   to   i2tli  Sep- 
tember.   i8y2.)    Hdited    by   K.   Delmak   Morgan.    2 
Vols.    Roy.  Svo.  Cloth,   it.    \<,  s. 
Vol,  1.  contains:  Indian  >ud  Aryan  Scclions.  £1.  ti. 
Vol.  II.  cantnint:   Semliic,   Egypt  and   AfiicB,  GeogTaphical,  .\rchaii: 


Uhlenbeck.  (C.  C).  A  Manual  of  Sanskrit  Pho- 
netics. In  comparison  with  the  Indogcrniiinic  mo- 
ther-language, for  .students  of  Germanic  and  classical 
philology.  Svo.  pp.   115.  (is. 

Ummagga  Yataka.  See:  Yatawara. 

Usha.  —  The  Dawn.  A  Vedic  Periodical,  tiditod  by 
Pandit  Satya  Vrata  Samasrami.  Svo.  Published  monthly. 
Annual  subscription.  1.  [.    i.t. 

Valmiki.  —  The  Ramayan  of  Valmiki.  Translated 

into  Engli-sh  Verse,  by  R.  T.  H,  GRIFFITH.  M.  A., 
C.  I.  E.  Comp!e';e  in  one  Volume.  Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  IX, 
576.  7 J.  (ui. 

Vambery,  see:  Reis  Sidi  Ali. 


Lectures   delivered    in 


VivekSnanda    (Swami). 

London.  Nos.    1  — 12.  6,/.   each. 

VivekSnanda  (Swami).  —  Madras  Lectures.  Svo. 
\s.  6d. 

Vizianagram  Sanskrit  Series.  —  Under  the  Super- 
intendence of  Akihur  Veni-S,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Principal. 

Sanskrit  College,    liL-narcs.    Different   Prices. 

West  (Sir  Raymond)  —  Higher  Education  in 
India:   Its   Position  and  Claims.  Svo.  pp.  6r.  1S92.  \s. 

Wildeboer  (G.)  —  The  Origin  of  the  Canon  of 
of  the  Old  Testament  An  historico-critical  En- 
quiry.   Translated    by    \Vi>MCi4    lUgoN.    Edited    with 
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Preface    by    Prof.    GEORGE    F.    MoORE.    Royal    8vo. 
Cloth,  pp.  XII,   182.  js,  6d, 

"We  will  only  add  that  we  cordially  echo  the  professor's  hope  that 
his  book  may  not  only  be  read  by  professed  students  but  that  it  may 
come   also    into  the  hands  of  such  as  have  already  left  the   University." 

Gttardian. 

"The  method  adopted  is  that  of  historical  investigation :  the  student 
is  thus  enabled  to  see  how  the  results  of  critical  inquiry  have  been 
obtained  ....  he  accompanies  a  guide  who  is  familiar  with  the  x^'ay 
which  leads  to  them.''  —  Academy. 

"The  first  thing  to  notice  is  the  translation.  This  is  how  a  book  ought 
to  be  translated  ....  The  book  must  be  used,  not  read  merely  ...  it  i » 
independent,  painstaking,  farsccing.*'  —  Expository    Times, 

Winckler  (H.)  —  The  Tell-El-Amarna  Letters. 

Transliteration,  English  Translation,  Vocabulary,  etc. 
Roy.  Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  XLII,  416,  and  Registers  50 
pages,  i  I.   IS.  net. 

The  same.  In  Paper  Covers.  £  i. 

With  the  Dutch  in  the  East.  See:  Cool. 

Wright  (W.)  —  The  Book  of  Jonah  in  four  Se- 
mitic versions.  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Aethiopic  and  Arabic. 
With  corresponding  glossaries.  Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  148.  4^. 

Wynkoop  (J.  D.)  —  Manual  of  Hebrew  Syntax. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  C.  VAN  DEN  BlESEN. 
Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  XXII,    152  and  Index.    2J.  6ci.  net. 

'*Il  is  a  book,  which  every  Hebrew  student  should  possess,....  we 
recommend  it  for  general  usefulness,  and  thank  Dr.  van  den  Biesen  for 
giving;  it  to  the   English  reader.*'   —  Jervish    World. 

'^It  is  one  of  those  books  which  will  ])ecomc  indispensable  to  the  English 
student  who  will  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  construction  of 
Hebrew  syntax  ....  this  takes  a  high  rank  and  will  undoubtedly  become 
a    general    text  book  on  the  subject  in   many  colleges  and  universities." 

American  Hebre^v   Xavs. 

Wynkoop  (J.  D.)  —  Hebrew  Grammar.  Trans- 
lated   from    the    Dutch  by  C.  V.\N  DEN  BlESEN.  Svo. 

Cloth.   2s.  6ci.   net. 

Yatawara  (J.  B.)  —  The  Ummaga  Yataka,  trans- 
lated into  ICnglish.  ///  the  Press, 
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Aden  Gazetteer.  Ry  Captain  F.  M.  Hunier.  1877.  51. 
Adi  Granth.  iSy  E.  Tiumpp.  1877.  £  i. 

Agiiculture,  Keputt  on  Indian.  By  J.  A.  Vooleker,  Ph.D.  1893.  31. 6J. 
Annals  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens ; 
I.  Monograph  on  Ficus.  1 
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1888.  £1. 


Appendix.   . 
It.  Species  of  Attocarpus,  &c.   1S89.  £  I    13]  6J. 

III.  Species  ot  Fedicularis,  &c.   1S91.  £3   lo^i. 

IV,  Aaoaacrx  of  British  India.    1S93.   £3    lOi. 
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£3  2'-  coloured,  £  t    izj.  6d.  uncolouted. 
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VI.,  Part  t.  Turgescence  of  Motor  Organs  of  Leaves.  Parasitic  species 

of  Choanephora.   189J.  £  I    101. 
Vn.  Banibu5c«  of  British  India.   1896.   t  2. 
Anwar-USobeli.  B>-  Colonel  II.  S.  Jarrett.   iSSo.  1$!. 
ArctiSBological  Survey  or  India.  (New  Series) : 

IX.  Somh  Indian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Hullisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  1. 1890.  4/. 
,      Vol.  II,  Part.  I. 
1891.  31.  6J. 
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South  Indian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Hultzsch^  Ph.D.  Vol.  II,  Part  2. 

1892.  3 J.  (yd. 
South  Indian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Hultzsch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  II,  Part  3. 
1895.  5^.  (id, 
XI.  Sharqi    Architecture    of  Jaunpur.   By  A.  Fiihrer,  Ph.D.   18S9. 
£  I   i^.  6^. 
XII.  Monumental    Antiquities    in    the    North-West    Provinces.     By 

A.  Fiihrer,  Ph.D.   1891.   13^.  (yd, 
XV.  South  Indian  Buddhist  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rea.   1 894.  1 2 j.  6i/. 
XVII.  Architectural,  &c.  Remains  in  Coorg.  By  A.  Rea.   1894.   2/. 
XVIII.  The  Moghul  Architecture  of  Fatehpur  Sikri.  By  E.  W.  Smith. 
Part   I.   1894.  £  I   5^. 
The  Moghul  Architecture  of  Fatehpur  Sikri  By  E.  W.  Smith. 
Part  2.   1896.  1 7 J.  (yd, 
XXI.  Ch&lukyan  Architecture.  By  A.  Rea.   1896.  £  I   2j. 
XXIII.  Muhammadan    Architecture    in   Gujarat.  By  J.  Burgess,  C.I.E., 
LL.D.   1896.  £  I. 
Army  List,  The  Indian.  Quarterly.  4J. 

Art  Ware,  Photographs  of  Madras  and  Burmese.  1886.  £1    15^. 
Arzis:    Bengali,   Canarese,   Hindi,  Mahratta,  Malayalam,  Tamil,  Tclugu, 
and  Urdu.  1$,  (yd,   each. 

Translations  of  the  above  (except  Hindi).  7^.  (yd,  each. 

Beer  Casks,  Destruction  of,  by  a  Boring  Beetle.  By  W.  F.  H.  Blandford. 

1893.  (yd. 
Bibliographical  Index  of  Indian  Philosophical  Systems.  By  F.  Hall.  1859. 9/. 
Bihar  Peasant  Life.  By  G.  A.  Grierson,  Ph.D.,  CLE.  1885.  6j.  (yd. 
Bihari  Language,  Seven  Grammars  of.  By  G.  A.  Grierson,  Ph.D.  CLE. 

(8  parts).   1883—87.  £1. 
Bihari,  The  Satsaiya  of.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Grierson,  Ph.D.,  CLE.  1896. 7/.  (yd. 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  Edited  by  J.  M.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  CLE. : 

I.  (Not  yet  published).  —  II.  Surat  and  Broach.  1877.  5/.  (yd,  — 
III.  Kaira  and  Panch  Mahals.  1879.  2j.  (yd,  —  IV.  Ahmedabad. 
1879.  3 J.  —  V.  Cutch,  Palanpur,  and  Mahi  Kantha.  1880.  4J. — 

VI.  Rewa  Kantha,  Narukot,  Cambay,  and  Surat  States.  1 880.  3/.  — 

VII.  Baroda.  1883.  5^.  —  VIII.  Kathiawar.  1884.  (ys,  (yd.  — 
IX.  (Not  yet  published).  —  X.  Ratnagiri  and  Savantvadi.  1880. 
55.  —  XL  Kolaba  and  Janjira.  1883.  ^s.  —  XII.  Khandesli.  1880. 
(ys.  —  XIII.  Thana.  (2  parts).  1882.  8j.  —  XIV.  Thana:  place? 
of  interest.  1882.  5J.  —  XV.  Kanara.  (2  parts).  1883.  is.  (yd. — 
XVI.  Nosik.  1883.  (ys.  (yd.  —  XVII.  Ahmadnagar.  1884.  7j.  — 
XVIII.  Poona.  (3  parts).  1885.  15  j.  (yd.  —  XIX.  Satara.  1885. 
(ys.  (yd.  —  XX.  Sholapur.  1884.  5j.  —  XXI.  Belgaum.  1884.61. — 
XXII.  Dharwar.  1884.  is.  (yd,  —  XXIIL  Bijapur.  1884.  6s.  6d.— 
XXIV.  Kolhapur.  1886.  51.  —  XXV.  Botany  of  the  Presidency. 
1886.  4J.  6d.  —  XXVI.  Materials  for  a  Statistical  of  Bombay  Town 
and  Island,  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.   1893 — 94.  5/.  each. 

British  Burma  Gazetteer.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Spearman.  (2  vols.)  1879 — So. 

£  I    1 3 J.  6d. 
Buddha   Gaya;   the   Hermitage   of  Sakya   Muni.  By  Rajendralal  Mitra. 

1878.  £3. 
Burmese,  Tables  for  the  Transliteration  of,  into  English.  1896.    is. 
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Catalogue  of  Ihe  India  Otlficc  Ubr»ry,Vol.  I  (with  Index).  1888.  loj.  6./. 
1,  ■  n  (Supplement).   1895.  51. 

of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  Ihc  India  Office  Library.  By  O.  Lolli. 
1877.   IS'- 
,         of  Ihe  MiuidiJaj.  MSS,  in  Ihe  IndU  Office  Librarv.  By  V  .Fausbiil!. 

1897.  a  J. 
,         of   lh«    PrU  MSS.  ill  Ihe  India  Office  Libiacy.  By   H.  Oldetl- 

bcTg.  1881.  ;/. 
.         of  Ihc   Sanskrit   MSS.  in  the  India  Office  Library.  By  Dr.  J. 

E6g=l'ne'  (P*"»  '  to  V}.   1887—96.   lOr.  bd.  each. 
„         of  Sanslcrit  MS>S.,  Biknnir.  By  RijendraUl  Mitra.   i88o.  31. 
,  -.  B         Tanjore.  By  A.C.Biirnell.  i88(i.£i  ilt.fi.A 

of  MSS.  in  Oudh.  By  A,  Sprcnger    1854.   15J. 
Cheatnuts,   Papers  on  Spanish.  Wilh  Introducliou  by  Sir   George  Bird- 
wood,  K.C.  L,  C.S.I.   1892.   11. 
Cholera,   What   can    the   Stale   do   10    prevent    is?   By    Ur.  J.  M.  Cun- 
ningham.  1SE4.  3^. 
Coorg  Gaxetteer.  1S84.  51, 
Corpus  Iiueriptlonum  ladlcaruin : 

1.  Inbcriplions    of    Asoka.    By    Major-Geneml    Sir    A.    Cunningbam, 
K.C.  I.E.,  C.S.  L  1877.  gj.  U. 
II.  (Not  yel  published.) 
III.   Inscriptions    of    the    early    Gupta    King.    By    J.    F.   Fleet,  C.l.  i:. 
1SS9.  £  I   13;.  M.  witb  plates.  £  1   without  plates. 
Covenanted    Civil    Servants,    Manual    of   Rules   applicable   lo,    Second 

edition.  1S91.  Zf.  f>J. 
Dictioaarr   of  Indian    Economic   Products.    Bv    Di.   Ceo  Wall,  C.  I.  E. 

(6  voU.  in  9).   1889— 9J.  £3  3'. 
Ditto,  Indet  to.   1896,  y. 

Durga  puja.  By  Pratapa  Chandra  Ghosha,   1871.  6j, 
English-Sanskrit   Dictloaary.   By    Sir  M.   Monier-Williams,  K.  C.  I.  E. 

1851.  £t    10.. 
Fibres.  Rcpoii  on  Indian.  By  C.  F.  Cross,  E.  J.  Bevan,  Sc.  1887.  51. 
Finance   and   Revenue   Aceoiints    of  the  Government  of  India,  Annual 

volumes,   zj.  6c/,  each. 
Forest  Working  Plans.  By  W.  E.  D"Arcy,  (Secondedition).  1892.  li.  6,/, 
Fort  St.  George  Diary  and  ConsulUlion  Books:   1681  (Selection)   1893. 
3j,    bd.    —    1682.    1894.    4/,    —    1683.   1894.  5j.  6-/.  —    1684.    1895, 
5j.  bd.  —  1685.   1895.  7/. 
Geological  Survey  Department  Publications. 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  By   H.  H.  WiUon,   1855.  £  1    loj. 

,  Selections  from   Ihe  Records  of  the   Foreign   Depart- 
ment relating  lo  ibe  Adminisltalion  of.  Edited  by 
G.  W.  Forrest,  B.  A.  (3  vols.)  1890.   i6j. 
The  Administration  of.  (A  reprint  of  Ihe  Iniroduetlon 
■  !  foregoing.)  By  G.  W,  Forrest.  B.  A.  1891. 
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Lansdowne,   Lord,   The   Administration   of.    By    C.    W,    Furrest,  E 

1S94.  21.  6J. 
Lepcha  LinunniBr.  By  Colonel  G.  P.  Mainwaring.  1876.  ii. 
Lighthouse  Construction  and  lIlumiDatioa,  Report  od.  By  V.  W.  Aih^ 

1895.  £  I   gj.  6rf. 

Madras  District  Manuals  (revised  issues:) 

South  Canara  (2  vols.)   1894.  41. 

North  Arcot  (2  vols.)   1895.  6j. 
Malabar  Mnnual.  By  W.  Logan.  (3  vols.)  1891.  £1   u,  Co 
Manava-Kalpn-Sulra.  By  Th.  Goldsliiclcer.   i36i.  £3. 
Manual  of  Hydraulics.  By  Captain  H.  D.  Love,  R.  E.   iB9< 
Marathi  Diciionaiy.  By  J.  T.  Molesworlh.   1S57.  161. 
Marathi  GrimmaT.  By  the  Rev.  Ganpalrito  R.  Navnlkar.  (Third  eiUlid 

1894.   \os.  6J. 
Meteorological  Ucparlment  Publications. 
Munfakhabat-i-Urdu.  (Second  edition.)   1887.  u.   io7. 
Mutiny,   llie    Indian,   Selections   from    the   Records  of  the  Mllituy  ^ 

pattincnl   teliling   to.   Edited   by   G.  W.  Forrest,  B,  A.  VoL  1,     " 

I2.t.  6J. 

North-East  Frontier  of  Bengal,  Relations  of  the  Govenunent  wfihj 

Hill    Tribes   of  the.   By    Sir   Alexander   Mackenzie,   K.  C,  S.  L   tff 

6j.  6,/.  ^ 

Norlh-West  Provinces  Gazetteer: 

L  Buadelkhand,  1S74.  &j.  bd.  —  II.  Mecrut  Fart.  I.  \%1^.it.^4M 
HI.  Mecrut,  Part.  II.  1876.  %s.  61/.  —  IV.  Agra,  PmI.  I.  iS 
8j.  6./.  —  V.  Rohilkhand.  1879.  %s.  bd.  —  VI.  Cawnpore,  i 
rakhpur  and  Basti.  1881.  91.  —  Vll.  Farukhabod  and  Agn.  (T 
Sr.  —  VHl.  Mutira,  Allahabad  and  Falehpur,  1884.  lo>.  — 
Shahjabanpur,  Moradabad  and  Rampur  Native  Stale.  1883.  %t,-r 
\.  Himalayan  Districts,  Part.  I.  18S1.  131.  —  \I.  HEmaln 
Districts,  Part.  II.  1SS4.  iir.'  6./.  —  XII.  Himalayan  DiilA 
PorL  in.  1886.  121.  —  XUI.  Awmgarh,  Gbwlpur  and  a«IL 
18S3.  8j.  —  XtV.  Benares,  MJrtapur  and  Jannpur.  1884.  lOf.l 
Oudh  Gazetteer.  (3  vols.)  1877— 78.  £1, 

Paintings,   &c.   in    the   India   Office,   Descriptive   Catalogue   of,  Sy  1 

Forster.   1893,   \s.  ' 

Prakrlta  Prakasa.  By  E,  B,  Cuwcll.   1854.  91. 
Prem  Sagar.  By  E.  B.  Easiwick.   1S51.   151. 
Rajputana  Gazetteer.  (3  voU.)  1879 — So.  \^$. 
Rlgreda  Sanblta.  VoU.  IV  to  VI.  By  Professor  Max  MuUer.  t$l 

1:2   12].  dd.  per  volume. 

Index  to  ditto.  &1  %i. 
Rigveda  TranslaUons.  By  H.  H.  WiUoo.  VoU  I,  III  and  IV.  tSi 

66.   13J.  dd.  per  volume. 

Vols.  V  and  VI.  1888.   18/.  per  volume, 
Sanakritt   MSS.   in   S.    India,    First   and   Second   Keporli   i)d.    By  ( 

Hulusch.  1895—96.  If.  %d.  each. 
Scientific  Memoirs  by  Medical  Ofllceis  of  the  Indian  Anny: 
Fan   1.    1885.  ».  6^.  —  ParE  II.   1887.  %s.  6J.  —  Part 
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4J.   —   Part  IV.  1889.  2/.  6^.  —  Part  V.  1890.  4^.  —  Part  VI. 

1891.   4J.   —   Part   VII.    1892.   4J.   —   Part   VIII.    1893.   4^.  — 

Part  IX.  1895.  4J. 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Burmese  Hluttaw.  1889.  6^. 
Sikkim  Gazetteer.  By  H.  H.  Risley,  CLE.,  and  others.  1894.  I2x.  6</. 
Specimens    of  Languages   in   India.   By    Sir   G.   Campbell,   K.  C.  S.  I. 

1874.  £  I.  i6x. 
Survey  Department  Publications. 

Surveys    1875 — 90,   Memoir   on    the  Indian.  By  C.  E.  D.  Black.  1 891. 
7J.  6</. 

Tamil  Papers.  By  Andrew  Robertson.  1890.  4/. 

Technical  Art  Series  of  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architectural  Decorative 
Work  for  the  use  of  Art  Schools  and  Craftsmen: 

1886—87.  (6  plates.)  2J.  —  1888—89.  (>8  plates.)  6j.  —  1890. 

(12  plates.)  4J.  —  1 89 1.  (18  plates.)  6j.  —  1892.  (13  plates.) 

4J.  6</.  —  1893.  (12  plates)  4^.  —  1894.  (14  plates.)  5^.  — 

1895.  (12  plates.)  4J.  —  1896.  (15  plates.)  4J. 

Telegu  Reader.  By  C.  P.  Brown.  (2  vols.)  1852.   14J. 

Textile  Manufactures  and  Costumes  of  the  People  of  India.  By  1  )r.  Forbes. 

Watson.  1866.  £  I.  i^. 
Tibetan-English  Dictionary.  By  H.  A.  Jaeschkc.  1881.  £1. 
Timber,  Mensuration  of.  By  P.  J.  Carter.  1893.  \s. 
Tobacco.    Cultivation    and    Preparation    of,    in    India.   By    Dr.    Forbes 

Watson.   1 87 1.  5 J. 
Tombs    or    Monuments   in    Bengal,   Inscriptions   on.   Edited   by    C.   R. 
Wilson,  M.A.   1896.   3J.  dd, 

Vikramarka,  Tales  of.  By  Ravipati  Gurumurti.  1850.  ix. 

Yield  tables  of  the  Scotch  Pine.  By  W.  Schlich,  Ph.  D.  1889.  \s. 

N.B.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  large  number  of  departmental  re- 
ports, &c.,  are  on  sale  at  the  various  Government  presses  in  India. 
These  publications  are  not  kept  in  stock  at  the  India  Office ;  but  should 
copies  of  them  be  required,  they  will  be  furnished  (on  payment),  a> 
far  as  possible,  from  the  supply  received  for  official  purposes. 

In  all  cases  applications  for  publications  must  be  made  through  the 
official  agents. 
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NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  this  number  we  enter  upon  the  eighth  year  of 
the  publication  of  our  « Oriental  List."  Four  years 
ago  in  the  first  number  of  our  fourth  volume  we 
thanked  our  readers  for  the  generous  support  we  had 
received  from  various  quarters,  including  some  flatte- 
ring notices  in  our  contemporaries  referring  to  the 
value  of  our  *List",  and  we  now  tender  our  thanks 
to  an  extended  circle  of  readers.  Within  recent  yeais.  • 
the  number  of  works  on  oriental  subjects  has  incre-  ' 
ased  enormously,  and  our  <List"  was  started  with/  / 
the  object  of  furnishing  a  record  of  such  works  which 
should  be  published  at  regular  intervals.  Our  aim  has 
therefore  been  to  give  each  month  a  complete  list  of 
oriental  books  published  in  England,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, in  the  East  and  in  America,  while  under  the 
heading  « Notes  and  News''  we  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  the  progress  made  during 
the  month  in  the  various  branches  of  oriental  lear- 
ning, literature  and  archaeology.  The  encouragement 
we  have  continuously  received  from  the  beginning  of 
the  undertaking  emboldens  us  to  believe  that  the 
^List"  has  really  supplied  a  want  on  the  part  of  those 
who  from  taste  or  profession  are  interested  in  the 
languages ,  literatures  and  antiquities  of  the  East . 
and  wc  therefore  venture  to  appeal  to  our  readers 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  our  ♦List"  when 
making  out  their  orders  to  send  them  to  us  direct. 

London,  Jan.   98.  LUZAC  &  Co. 
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